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FOREWORD. 


(By COL. C. H. COLVIN, C.B., D.S.O., late commanding the 
3rd Bn. The Essex Regt.) 


HE important part played by the County Militia in the 
past history of Essex is little known generally and the 
patriotism of those long past days is in danger of being 
forgotten. 7 
This valuable work now before us is the outcome of most 
exhaustive and painstaking research through an overwhelming 
mass of ancient records and will be specially welcome as the first 
complete history of the Essex Militia. In former years the 
Militia was almost entirely officered by members of the County 
families, who were appointed by the Lords-Lieutenant. Thus 
the connection between the Militia and County was close and 
intimate. Many of the old names will recall to their descendants 
those who now, alas, are only represented by memorial tablets 
and ancient tombstones. 
A deep debt of gratitude is due to the Author for his most 
interesting and instructive history, which should be a standard 
work of reference for future generations. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


it this, the fourth volume to be published embracing the 


work of Essex units in the war of 1914-1919, there is 

given the narrative of the 3rd (Special Reserve) Battalion 
The Essex Regiment. Their role during the recent conflict was 
to train drafts for regular battalions of the Essex Regiment 
serving overseas and to provide eflicient aid in the defence of 
this country. These tasks were performed with conspicuous 
success, as a perusal of these pages will amply show. In 
committing this story to paper, it has been thought well also 
to give the history of the Essex Militia, the forerunner of the 
8rd Battalion. By so doing, the reader will be able to appreciate 
the outstanding service which the Militia has been able to perform 
at times of national crisis. Right from the days when a national 
sentiment was being evolved and troops were required to suppress 
internal disturbances or to recruit overseas expeditions, the 
Militia was the force to which there was prompt recourse. The 
raising of men by feudal levy and also by the system of contract 
with leading nobles was frequently the practice of the 
Plantagenets for their expeditions overseas. Objection may 
be made that they do not necessarily form part of the story of 
the Militia, which was the successor of the general levy representing 
the liability of every able-bodied man to be called upon to defend 
hiscountry. The force by whom the demand was met, however, 
was so often the Militia that such incidents ought not to be ex- 
cluded from the narrative. They are part of the martial story of 
the county. The Militia has been traced in continuous succession 
from the reign of Elizabeth, when 4,000 Essex men, organized 
as trained hands, marched into Tilbury Camp, to the year 1902, 
when the 8rd Essex sailed to the Cape and thus were entitled 
to inscribe “South Africa”? upon their colours. During the 
Civil War and the Commonwealth and up to the time of Pitt’s 
reorganization in 1757, there were three battalions of Militia 
infantry in Essex, with companies of horsemen in addition, but 
thereafter there were only two battalions of infantry, the East 
and West Essex. The latter organization persisted—with the 
exception of a short period in the Napoleonic War, when the 
South Essex Militia came into being—until 1908, when the 4th 
(West Essex) Battalion was disbanded and the 8rd (East Essex) 
became the 8rd Battalion The Essex Regiment. The latter 
has not been recruited afresh since the war and whether it will 
ever be revived in its old form is a matter of speculation. 
The conviction is forced home by a study of the story of the 
Essex force that the Militia has proved such a valuable and 
relatively inexpensive means of providing for home defence and 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. v. 


for the despatch of men overseas that its re-establishment in 
some suitable form in time of future national emergency seems 
inevitable. 

The author expresses grateful thanks to Colonel C. H. Colvin, 
C.B., D.S.O., lately commanding the 3rd Battalion, for the very 
considerable assistance which he has rendered. Not only have his 
exceptional knowledge and experience been readily placed at the 
author’s disposal, but access has been given to his papers and photo- 
graphs, with cordial permission to use whatever might be deemed 
suitable. Lieut.-Colonel A. A. Crocker, O.B.E., and Captain G. C. 
Gibson also have been most willing and helpful, the latter partic- 
ularly with reminiscences of his service whilst the Battalion was at 
Harwich during the war. The late Mr. R. C. Fowler, O.B.E., 
M.A., Dr. Harold Smith and Major J. F. Nichols, M.C., M.A., have 
generously given of their extensive historical knowledge and 
their advice has been most helpful. Mr. Gerald O. Rickword, of 
Colchester, who has made a study of the Essex Militia in the 
Kighteenth Century, has constantly given valuable information. 
Mr. P. M. Reynolds, of Banbury, contributes a chapter to the 
appendix upon the uniforms of the East and West Essex and 
is responsible for the beautiful coloured drawings with which 
the book is illustrated. Acknowledgments are also expressed 
to Colonel Sir Carne Rasch, Bart., to Mr. J. H. Goold, Clerk of 
the Peace, for permission to search the county archives, to the 
late Mr. G. T. Wright for assistance given with the documents 
in Colchester Museum, to Mr. H. A. Rickword, F.R.Hist.S., 
formerly of Colchester Library, for his researches into Essex 
genealogies, to Miss O’Neill O’Farrell, to Mr. H. L. Elvin, B.A., 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, to Mr. Emery Walker, F.S.A., 
to Mr. J. G. Drysdale, M.A., Mr. H. W. Tompkins, F.R.Hist.S., 
and to the Proprietors of The Essex Chronicle. 'The Chairman of the 
Essex Territorial Army Association (Brig.-General R. B. Colvin, 
C.B.), now Lord-Lieutenant of Essex, and Lieut.-Colonel E. U. 
Bradbridge, D.L., Secretary of the Association, have never failed 
to render the utmost help and encouragement in their power. 
The earlier part of the story has been mainly based upon 
extracts from the Calendar of Patent Rolls and in_ those 
circumstances it has not been thought necessary to cumber the 
text with references. 


Southend-on-Sea, 
June, 1929. 
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FOREWORD. 


(By COL. C. H. COLVIN, C.B., D.S.O., late commanding the 
38rd Bn. The Essex Regt.) 


HE important part played by the County Militia in the 

past history of Essex is little known generally and the 

patriotism of those long past days is in danger of being 
forgotten. 

This valuable work now before us is the outcome of most 
exhaustive and painstaking research through an overwhelming 
mass of ancient records and will be specially welcome as the first 
complete history of the Essex Militia. In former years the 
Militia was almost entirely officered by members of the County 
families, who were appointed by the Lords-Lieutenant. Thus 
the connection between the Militia and County was close and 
intimate. Many of the old names will recall to their descendants 
those who now, alas, are only represented by memorial tablets 
and ancient tombstones. 

A deep debt of gratitude is due to the Author for his most 
interesting and instructive history, which should be a standard 
work of reference for future generations. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


it this, the fourth volume to be published embracing the 


work of Essex units in the war of 1914-1919, there is 

given the narrative of the 3rd (Special Reserve) Battalion 
The Essex Regiment. Their role during the recent conflict was 
to train drafts for regular battalions of the Essex Regiment 
serving overseas and to provide efficient aid in the defence of 
this country. These tasks were performed with conspicuous 
success, aS a perusal of these pages will amply show. In 
committing this story to paper, it has been thought well also 
to give the history of the Essex Militia, the forerunner of the 
8rd Battalion. By so doing, the reader will be able to appreciate 
the outstanding service which the Militia has been able to perform 
at times of national crisis. Right from the days when a national 
sentiment was being evolved and troops were required to suppress 
internal disturbances or to recruit overseas expeditions, the 
Militia was the force to which there was prompt recourse. The 
raising of men by feudal levy and also by the system of contract 
with leading nobles was frequently the practice of the 
Plantagenets for their expeditions overseas. Objection may 
be made that they do not necessarily form part of the story of 
the Militia, which was the successor of the general levy representing 
the liability of every able-bodied man to be called upon to defend 
hiscountry. The force by whom the demand was met, however, 
was so often the Militia that such incidents ought not to be ex- 
cluded from the narrative. They are part of the martial story of 
the county. The Militia has been traced in continuous succession 
from the reign of Elizabeth, when 4,000 Essex men, organized 
as trained hands, marched into Tilbury Camp, to the year 1902, 
when the 3rd Essex sailed to the Cape and thus were entitled 
to inscribe “South Africa’ upon their colours. During the 
Civil War and the Commonwealth and up to the time of Pitt’s 
reorganization in 1757, there were three battalions of Militia 
infantry in Essex, with companies of horsemen in addition, but 
thereafter there were only two battalions of infantry, the East 
and West Essex. The latter organization persisted—with the 
exception of a short period in the Napoleonic War, when the 
South Essex Militia came into being—until 1908, when the 4th 
(West Essex) Battalion was disbanded and the 8rd (East Essex) 
became the 8rd Battalion The Essex Regiment. The latter 
has not been recruited afresh since the war and whether it will 
ever be revived in its old form is a matter of speculation. 
The conviction is forced home by a study of the story of the 
Essex force that the Militia has proved such a valuable and 
relatively inexpensive means of providing for home defence and 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. v. 


for the despatch of men overseas that its re-establishment in 
some suitable form in time of future national emergency seems 
inevitable. 

The author expresses grateful thanks to Colonel C. H. Colvin, 
C.B., D.S.O., lately commanding the 3rd Battalion, for the very 
considerable assistance which he has rendered. Not only have his 
exceptional knowledge and experience been readily placed at the 
author’s disposal, but access has been given to his papers and photo- 
graphs, with cordial permission to use whatever might be deemed 
suitable. Lieut.-Colonel A. A. Crocker, O.B.E., and Captain G. C. 
Gibson also have been most willing and helpful, the latter partic- 
ularly with reminiscences of his service whilst the Battalion was at 
Harwich during the war. The late Mr. R. C. Fowler, O.B.E., 
M.A., Dr. Harold Smith and Major J. F. Nichols, M.C., M.A., have 
generously given of their extensive historical knowledge and 
their advice has been most helpful. Mr. Gerald O. Rickword, of 
Colchester, who has made a study of the Essex Militia in the 
Eighteenth Century, has constantly given valuable information. 
Mr. P. M. Reynolds, of Banbury, contributes a chapter to the 
appendix upon the uniforms of the East and West Essex and 
is responsible for the beautiful coloured drawings with which 
the book is illustrated. Acknowledgments are also expressed 
to Colonel Sir Carne Rasch, Bart., to Mr. J. H. Goold, Clerk of 
the Peace, for permission to search the county archives, to the 
late Mr. G. T. Wright for assistance given with the documents 
in Colchester Museum, to Mr. H. A. Rickword, F.R.Hist.S., 
formerly of Colchester Library, for his researches into Essex 
genealogies, to Miss O’Neill O’Farrell, to Mr. H. L. Elvin, B.A., 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, to Mr. Emery Walker, F.S.A., 
to Mr. J. G. Drysdale, M.A., Mr. H. W. Tompkins, F.R.Hist.S., 
and to the Proprietors of The Essex Chronicle. The Chairman of the 
Essex Territorial Army Association (Brig.-General R. B. Colvin, 
C.B.), now Lord-Lieutenant of Essex, and Lieut.-Colonel E. U. 
Bradbridge, D.L., Secretary of the Association, have never failed 
to render the utmost help and encouragement in their power. 
The earlier part of the story has been mainly based upon 
extracts from the Calendar of Patent Rolls and in_ those 
circumstances it has not been thought necessary to cumber the 
text with references. 


Southend-on-Sea, 
June, 1929. 


THE ESSEX REGIMENT. 


Ist (44th, EAST ESSEX), 2nd (56th, WEST ESSEX), 3rd 
(ESSEX (RIFLES) MILITIA), 4th (T.), 5th (T.), 6th (T.) and 7th 
(T.) BATTALIONS. 


BATTLE HONOURS. 

Borne upon the King’s Colour: ‘‘ Le Cateau,” ‘‘ Marne, 1914,” 
‘Ypres, 1915, 1917,” ‘‘ Loos,” ‘“‘Somme, 1916, 1918,” 
‘* Arras, 1917, 1918,’ ‘‘ Cambrai, 1917, 1918,”’ ‘“‘ Selle,”’ 
** Gallipoli, 1915-16,” “‘ Gaza.” 

Borne upon the Regimental Colour: The Castle and Key, 
superscribed Gibraltar, 1779-82, and with the motto Montis 
Insignia Calpe underneath (2nd Bn.). The Sphinx, super- 
scribed ‘‘ Egypt’ (1st Bn.). An Eagle (1st Bn.). “* Moro ”’ 
(2nd Bn.), ‘“‘ Havannah ” (2nd Bn.), ‘‘ Badajos ”’ (1st Bn.), 
** Salamanca ”’ (1st Bn.), ‘* Peninsula ” (1st Bn.), “* Bladens- 
burg ”’ (1st Bn.), “‘ Waterloo ” (1st Bn.), “ Ava ’”’ (1st Bn.), 
‘** Alma ”’ (Ist Bn.), ‘‘ Inkerman ”’ (1st Bn.), ‘‘ Sevastopol ” 
(1st and 2nd Bns.), ‘*‘ Taku Forts ” (1st Bn.), ‘‘ Nile, 1884-5 ”’ 
(2nd Bn.), ‘* Relief of Kimberley ”’ (1st Bn.), ‘* Paardeberg ”’ 
(1st Bn.), ‘‘ South Africa, 1899-02 ” (1st and 2nd Bns.)' 

The full list allowed for the War 1914-1919 was as follows : 
‘** Le Cateau,”’ ‘‘ Retreat from Mons,” “‘ Marne, 1914,” ** Aisne, 
1914,” ‘* Messines, 1914,” ‘“‘ Armentiéres, 1914,” ‘“‘ Ypres, 
1915, 1917,” ** St. Julien,” ‘‘ Frezenberg,”’ ‘ Bellewaarde,”’ 
‘** Loos,” ‘Somme, 1916, 1918,” ‘* Albert, 1916, 1918,’ 
** Bazentin,” ‘* Delville Wood,” ‘ Pozieres,” ‘* Flers- 
Courcelette,” ‘‘ Morval,” ‘* Thiepval,’” ‘Le Transloy,”’ 
““Ancre Heights,” ‘“ Ancre, 1916, 1918,” ‘“‘ Bapaume, 
1917, 1918,” *“‘ Arras, 1917, 1918,” ‘‘ Scarpe, 1917, 1918,”’ 
** Arleux,”’ ‘* Pilckem,” ‘‘ Langemarck, 1917,” ‘“‘ Menin 
Road,” ‘* Broodseinde,”’ ‘* Poelcappelle,” “‘ Passchendaele,”’ 
‘*Cambrai, 1917, 1918,”’ ‘* St. Quentin,” ‘“‘Avre,” ‘ Villers- 
Bretonneux,”’ “ Lys,” **‘ Hazebrouck,” “* Béthune,” ““Amiens,”’ 
** Drocourt-Quéant,”’ ‘Hindenburg Line,” ‘‘ Havrincourt,”’ 
‘““Epéhy,” “St. Quentin Canal,” “Selle,” ‘“‘ Sambre,”’ 
“* France and Flanders, 1914-1918,” ‘* Helles,” ‘* Landing 
at Helles,” ‘“‘ Krithia,” ‘* Suvla,’” “‘ Landing at Suvla,”’ 
** Scimitar Hill,” ‘* Gallipoli, 1915-16,” ‘“* Rumani,”’ “ Egypt, 
1915-17,” “‘ Gaza,” “ Jaffa,” ‘‘ Megiddo,” “ Sharon,” 
** Palestine, 1917-18.”’ 

1. Honours for service in South Africa were also earned by the 3rd Battalion, which 


went to South Africa in 1902, and by the four Essex Volunteer Battalions, later 
known as 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th Territorial Battalions, 161st Brigade, 54th Div- 


ision. They contributed special service companies to the lst Battalion and also 
detachments to the City Imperial Volunteers, a regiment raised by the City of 
London for the South African War. 


THE ESSEX REGIMENT. Vii. 


All the honours emblazoned upon the King’s Colour were won 
in the war of 1914-1919. Eleven battalions of the Essex 
Regiment served overseas in that great campaign. They were: 
Ist, 2nd, 4th (T.), 5th (T.), 6th (T.), 7th (T.), 9th (S.), 10th (S.), 
llth (S.), 18th (S.) and 15th (S.). The Ist and 2nd Garrison 
Battalions of the Essex Regiment also did duty abroad. Members 
of the Regiment who were killed in action, died of wounds or 
died of disease numbered 8,209, distributed as follows: Ist 
Battalion, 1,787; 2nd Battalion, 1,457; 4th Battalion, 445; 
5th Battalion, 381; 6th Battalion, 270; 7th Battalion, 805; 
9th Battalion, 1,044; 10th Battalion, 1,014; 11th Battalion, 
957; 18th Battalion, 575; 15th Battalion, 24. The 2nd 
Battalion was present at Le Cateau, August 26th, 1914, and was 
the first unit of the Essex Regiment to be actively engaged. 
Again, as part of the 12th Brigade, the 2nd Battalion forced 
the passage of the Marne at the barrage near La Ferte in September, 
1914, and was also employed in the battles of St. Julien, 
Frezenberg Ridge and Bellewarde Ridge, constituting the group 
“Ypres, 1915,” and for its services there the Battalion was three 
times mentioned in-despatches by Earl French of Ypres, the 
British Commander-in-Chief. In the series of encounters in the 
Ypres Salient, 1917, the 1st, 2nd and 10th Battalions were heavily 
engaged. At Loos, 1915, when the newly raised Service battalions 
were first under fire, the 9th and 11th Battalions fought 
with distinction, whilst in battles of the Somme, 1916, the Ist, 
2nd, 9th, 10th, 11th and 18th Battalions—all the Essex infantry 
units in France at that time—were frequently in action. 
Again in 1918, in the battles of the same area, five of the six 
battalions (less the 18th) were involved, struggling against 
the German offensive and then, with depleted numbers, turning 
and driving back the enemy armies. It was at Arras that the 
2nd Battalion specially distinguished itself, with the rest of the 
4th Division, in the critical fighting of March 28th. The Ist, 
2nd, 9th, 10th and 18th Battalions were present at the successful 
offensive from Arras in 1917, the Ist Battalion, with the 
Newfoundlanders, being specially proud of the part it played 
in operations subsequent to the capture of Monchy-le-Preux, 
when the Ist Essex alone sustained 600 casualties. In the 
hard fighting in the same area in 1918, the 2nd Battalion was 
present, for it was engaged in the battle of Drocourt-Quéant, 
when, 1n co-operation with Dominion troops, a successful attack 
was delivered over a wide belt of heavily wired and entrenched 
country. Sir Jocelyn Byng’s army for the operations in November, 
1917, known as the Battle of Cambrai, included the Ist, 9th, 
11th and 18th Battalions, of which the 1st and 18th were prominent 
in holding up the German counter-attack. One company of the 
18th, though isolated, refused to give ground, allowing time for the 
rest of the unit to withdraw. The warfare in the Cambrai area 
in 1918 was participated in by the 1st Battalion and was notable 
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FOREWORD. 


(By COL. C. H. COLVIN, C.B., D.S.O., late commanding the 
8rd Bn. The Essex Regt.) 


HE important part played by the County Militia in the 

past history of Essex is little known generally and the 

patriotism of those long past days is in danger of being 
forgotten. 

This valuable work now before us is the outcome of most 
exhaustive and painstaking research through an overwhelming 
mass of ancient records and will be specially welcome as the first 
complete history of the Essex Militia. In former years the 
Militia was almost entirely officered by members of the County 
families, who were appointed by the Lords-Lieutenant. Thus 
the connection between the Militia and County was close and 
intimate. Many of the old names will recall to their descendants 
those who now, alas, are only represented by memorial tablets 
and ancient tombstones. 

A deep debt of gratitude is due to the Author for his most 
interesting and instructive history, which should be a standard 
work of reference for future generations. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


ia this, the fourth volume to be published embracing the 


work of Essex units in the war of 1914-1919, there is 

given the narrative of the 8rd (Special Reserve) Battalion 
The Essex Regiment. Their role during the recent conflict was 
to train drafts for regular battalions of the Essex Regiment 
serving overseas and to provide efficient aid in the defence of 
this country. These tasks were performed with conspicuous 
success, as a perusal of these pages will amply show. In 
committing this story to paper, it has been thought well also 
to give the history of the Essex Militia, the forerunner of the 
8rd Battalion. By so doing, the reader will be able to appreciate 
the outstanding service which the Militia has been able to perform 
at times of national crisis. Right from the days when a national 
sentiment was being evolved and troops were required to suppress 
internal disturbances or to recruit overseas expeditions, the 
Militia was the force to which there was prompt recourse. The 
raising of men by feudal levy and also by the system of contract 
with leading nobles was frequently the practice of the 
Plantagenets for their expeditions overseas. Objection may 
be made that they do not necessarily form part of the story of 
the Militia, which was the successor of the general levy representing 
the liability of every able-bodied man to be called upon to defend 
hiscountry. The force by whom the demand was met, however, 
was so often the Militia that such incidents ought not to be ex- 
cluded from the narrative. They are part of the martial story of 
the county. The Militia has been traced in continuous succession 
from the reign of Elizabeth, when 4,000 Essex men, organized 
as trained hands, marched into Tilbury Camp, to the year 1902, 
when the 8rd Essex sailed to the Cape and thus were entitled 
to inscribe “South Africa” upon their colours. During the 
Civil War and the Commonwealth and up to the time of Pitt’s 
reorganization in 1757, there were three battalions of Militia 
infantry in Essex, with companies of horsemen in addition, but 
thereafter there were only two battalions of infantry, the East 
and West Essex. The latter organization persisted—with the 
exception of a short period in the Napoleonic War, when the 
South Essex Militia came into being—until 1908, when the 4th 
(West Essex) Battalion was disbanded and the 3rd (East Essex) 
became the 3rd Battalion The Essex Regiment. The latter 
has not been recruited afresh since the war and whether it will 
ever be revived in its old form is a matter of speculation. 
The conviction is forced home by a study of the story of the 
Essex force that the Militia has proved such a valuable and 
relatively inexpensive means of providing for home defence and 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. Vv. 


for the despatch of men overseas that its re-establishment in 
some suitable form in time of future national emergency seems 
inevitable. 

The author expresses grateful thanks to Colonel C. H. Colvin, 
C.B., D.S.O., lately commanding the 8rd Battalion, for the very 
considerable assistance which he has rendered. Not only have his 
exceptional knowledge and experience been readily placed at the 
author’s disposal, but access has been given to his papers and photo- 
graphs, with cordial permission to use whatever might be deemed 
suitable. Lieut.-Colonel A. A. Crocker, O.B.E., and Captain G. C. 
Gibson also have been most willing and helpful, the latter partic- 
ularly with reminiscences of his service whilst the Battalion was at 
Harwich during the war. The late Mr. R. C. Fowler, O.B.E., 
M.A., Dr. Harold Smith and Major J. F. Nichols, M.C., M.A., have 
generously given of their extensive historical knowledge and 
their advice has been most helpful. Mr. Gerald O. Rickword, of 
Colchester, who has made a study of the Essex Militia in the 
Eighteenth Century, has constantly given valuable information. 
Mr. P. M. Reynolds, of Banbury, contributes a chapter to the 
appendix upon the uniforms of the East and West Essex and 
is responsible for the beautiful coloured drawings with which 
the book is illustrated. Acknowledgments are also expressed 
to Colonel Sir Carne Rasch, Bart., to Mr. J. H. Goold, Clerk of 
the Peace, for permission to search the county archives, to the 
late Mr. G. T. Wright for assistance given with the documents 
in Colchester Museum, to Mr. H. A. Rickword, F.R.Hist.S., 
formerly of Colchester Library, for his researches into Essex 
genealogies, to Miss O’Neill O’Farrell, to Mr. H. L. Elvin, B.A., 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, to Mr. Emery Walker, F-.S.A., 
to Mr. J. G. Drysdale, M.A., Mr. H. W. Tompkins, F.R.Hist.S., 
and to the Proprietors of The Essex Chronicle. The Chairman of the 
Essex Territorial Army Association (Brig.-General R. B. Colvin, 
C.B.), now Lord-Lieutenant of Essex, and Lieut.-Colonel E. U. 
Bradbridge, D.L., Secretary of the Association, have never failed 
to render the utmost help and encouragement in their power. 
The earlier part of the story has been mainly based upon 
extracts from the Calendar of Patent Rolls and in_ those 
circumstances it has not been thought necessary to cumber the 
text with references. 


Southend-on-Sea, 
June, 1929. 


THE ESSEX REGIMENT. 


Ist (44th, EAST ESSEX), 2nd (36th, WEST ESSEX), 3rd 
(ESSEX (RIFLES) MILITIA), 4th (T.), 5th (T.), 6th (T.) and 7th 
(T.) BATTALIONS. 


BATTLE HONOURS. 
Borne upon the King’s Colour: “ Le Cateau,” ‘*‘ Marne, 1914,”’ 
“Ypres, 1915, 1917,” ‘* Loos,” ‘“‘ Somme, 1916, 1918,’’ 
** Arras, 1917, 1918,” ‘‘ Cambrai, 1917, 1918,” ‘* Selle,’’ 
** Gallipoli, 1915-16,” ‘* Gaza.” 

Borne upon the Regimental Colour: The Castle and Key, 

superscribed Gibraltar, 1779-82, and with the motto Montis 

Insignia Calpe underneath (2nd Bn.). The Sphinx, super- 

scribed ‘“‘ Egypt ”’ (Ist Bn.). An Eagle (1st Bn.). ‘“‘ Moro ”’ 

(2nd Bn.), “‘ Havannah ” (2nd Bn.), “‘ Badajos”’ (1st Bn.), 

*“* Salamanca ”’ (1st Bn.), “‘ Peninsula ”’ (1st Bn.), ‘“‘ Bladens- 

burg ” (1st 3n.), ‘* Waterloo ’’ (1st Bn.), ‘“‘ Ava ” (1st Bn.), 

“Alma” (ist Bn.), ‘‘ Inkerman ” (1st Bn.), ‘‘ Sevastopol ”’ 

(1st and 2nd Bns.), ‘* Taku Forts ” (1st Bn.), “‘ Nile, 1884-5 ”’ 

(2nd Bn.), ‘‘ Relief of Kimberley ” (1st Bn.), “‘ Paardeberg ”’ 

(ist Bn.), “‘ South Africa, 1899-02 ”’ (1st and 2nd Bns.)! 

full list allowed for the War 1914-1919 was as follows: 

** Le Cateau,”’ ‘‘ Retreat from Mons,” ‘* Marne, 1914,” ** Aisne, 

1914,”” “‘ Messines, 1914,” ‘“‘ Armentiéres, 1914,” ‘* Ypres, 

1915, 1917,” “St. Julien,” ‘‘ Frezenberg,” ‘‘ Bellewaarde,”’ 

**'Loos,” ‘*Somme, 1916, 1918,” ‘‘ Albert, 1916, 1918,” 

** Bazentin,” ‘* Delville Wood,” ‘‘ Pozieres,” ‘* Flers- 

Courcelette,” ‘“‘ Morval,” ‘* Thiepval,” ‘Le  Transloy,” 

““Ancre Heights,” ‘‘ Ancre, 1916, 1918,’ ‘“* Bapaume, 

1917, 1918,” ‘‘ Arras, 1917, 1918,” ‘“‘ Scarpe, 1917, 1918,” 

“* Arleux,” “* Pilckem,”? ‘‘ Langemarck, 1917,” ‘* Menin 

Road,”’ “‘ Broodseinde,” ‘* Poelcappelle,” ‘*‘ Passchendaele,” 

**Cambrai, 1917, 1918,”’ °** St. Quentin,” ‘‘Avre,” ‘“ Villers- 

Bretonneux,”’ “ Lys,” ‘‘ Hazebrouck,” ‘‘ Béthune,” “Amiens,” 

** Drocourt-Quéant,” ‘‘Hindenburg Line,” ‘‘ Havrincourt,” 

“Epéhy,” “St. Quentin Canal,” ‘Selle,’ ‘* Sambre,” 

“France and Flanders, 1914-1918,”’ ‘* Helles,’ ‘‘ Landing 

at Helles,” “ Krithia,” ‘“‘ Suvla,’? ‘‘ Landing at Suvla,” 

“‘ Scimitar Hill,”’ ‘* Gallipoli, 1915-16,” ‘*‘ Rumani,”’ “ Egypt, 

1915-17,” “Gaza,” “ Jaffa,” ‘‘ Megiddo,” ‘“* Sharon,” 

** Palestine, 1917-18.” 

1. Honours for service in South Africa were also earned by the 3rd Battalion, which 
went to South Africa in 1902, and by the four Essex Volunteer Battalions, later 
known as 4th, Sth, 6th and 7th Territorial Battalions, 161st Brigade, 54th Div. 
ision. They contributed special service companies to the lst Battalion and also 


detachments to the City Imperial Volunteers, a regiment raised by the City of 
London for the South African War. 


Th 
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THE ESSEX REGIMENT. Vii. 


All the honours emblazoned upon the King’s Colour were won 
in the war of 1914-1919. Eleven battalions of the Essex 
Regiment served overseas in that great campaign. They were: 
Ist, 2nd, 4th (T.), 5th (T.), 6th (T.), 7th (T.), 9th (S.), 10th (S.), 
llth (S.), 18th (S.) and 15th (S.). The Ist and 2nd Garrison 
Battalions of the Essex Regiment also did duty abroad. Members 
of the Regiment who were killed in action, died of wounds or 
died of disease numbered 8,209, distributed as follows: Ist 
Battalion, 1,787; 2nd Battalion, 1,457; 4th Battalion, 445; 
5th Battalion, 331; 6th Battalion, 270; 7th Battalion, 805; 
9th Battalion, 1,044; 10th Battalion, 1,014; 11th Battalion, 
957; 18th Battalion, 575; 15th Battalion, 24. The 2nd 
Battalion was present at Le Cateau, August 26th, 1914, and was 
the first unit of the Essex Regiment to be actively engaged. 
Again, as part of the 12th Brigade, the 2nd Battalion forced 
the passage of the Marne at the barrage near La Ferte in September, 
1914, and was also employed in the battles of St. Julien, 
Frezenberg Ridge and Bellewarde Ridge, constituting the group 
** Ypres, 1915,”’ and for its services there the Battalion was three 
times mentioned in-despatches by Earl French of Ypres, the 
British Commander-in-Chief. In the series of encounters in the 
Ypres Salient, 1917, the 1st, 2nd and 10th Battalions were heavily 
engaged. At Loos, 1915, when the newly raised Service battalions 
were first under fire, the 9th and 11th Battalions fought 
with distinction, whilst in battles of the Somme, 1916, the Ist, 
2nd, 9th, 10th, 11th and 13th Battalions—all the Essex infantry 
units in France at that time—were frequently in action. 
Again in 1918, in the battles of the same area, five of the six 
battalions (less the 13th) were involved, struggling against 
the German offensive and then, with depleted numbers, turning 
and driving back the enemy armies. It was at Arras that the 
2nd Battalion specially distinguished itself, with the rest of the 
4th Division, in the critical fighting of March 28th. The Ist, 
2nd, 9th, 10th and 18th Battalions were present at the successful 
offensive from Arras in 1917, the list Battalion, with the 
Newfoundlanders, being specially proud of the part it played 
in operations subsequent to the capture of Monchy-le-Preux, 
when the Ist Essex alone sustained 600 casualties. In the 
hard fighting in the same area in 1918, the 2nd Battalion was 
present, for it was engaged in the battle of Drocourt-Quéant, 
when, in co-operation with Dominion troops, a successful attack 
was delivered over a wide belt of heavily wired and entrenched 
country. Sir Jocelyn Byng’s army for the operationsin November, 
1917, known as the Battle of Cambrai, included the Ist, 9th, 
11th and 18th Battalions, of which the 1st and 18th were prominent 
in holding up the German counter-attack. One company of the 
18th, though isolated, refused to give ground, allowing time for the 
rest of the unit to withdraw. The warfare in the Cambrai area 
in 1918 was participated in by the 1st Battalion and was notable 
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for the over-running of the Hindenburg Line. The series of 
operations which culminated in the collapse of the German armies 
is represented by “Selle”? and in this advance to victory the 
Ist, 9th, 10th and 11th Battalions bore a part. The 15th Battalion, 
landing on May 6th, 1918, advanced with the First Army and 
was at Grand Rejet, near Toufflers, in the Roubaix area, 
when hostilities ceased. ‘“ Gallipoli, 1915,” was earned by the 
Ist Battalion, which fought throughout this expedition, from 
the landing on ‘‘W” Beach in April, 1915, to the withdrawal 
in January, 1916. The Essex Infantry Brigade (4th, 5th, 
6th and 7th Battalions) won the honour “ Gaza,” which 
covers the three actions fought before the city was captured in 
November, 1917. 

During the campaign the battalions were attached as follow: 
Ist Battalion—88th Brigade, 29th Division, and later 112th 
Brigade, 87th Division; 2nd Battalion—12th Brigade, 4th 
Division; 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th Battalions—161st Brigade, 54th 
(East Anglian) Division; 9th Battalion—35th Brigade, 12th 
Division; 10th Battalion—538rd Brigade, 18th Division; 11th 
Battalion—71st Brigade, 24th Division, later 18th Brigade, 
6th Division; 18th Battalion—6th Brigade, 2nd Division; 15th 
Battalion—177th Brigade, 59th Division. 


ESSEX REGIMENT CHAPEL. 


On March ist, 1925, on the recommendation of Major-General 
Ventris, then Colonel of the Regiment, and with the sanction of 
the Army Council—during the chaplaincy of Rev. A. J. Wileox— 
the Garrison Church at Warley, near Brentwood, was dedicated as 
the Essex Regiment Chapel by the Chaplain General of the 
Forces (Bishop Taylor Smith), upon which occasion also the 
colours of the 10th and 1ith (Service) Battalions and the Ist 
and 2nd Garrison Battalions of The Essex Regiment were 
received for safe custody. The day was further memorable in 
that the colours of the Ist, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th Battalions, 
emblazoned with war honours, were all carried on parade. The 
Lord-Lieutenant of Essex (Lord Lambourne) was present at the 
service and subsequently addressed the troops. Other colours 
hung in the Church are those of the Ist Battalion (44th), known 
as the Crimean colours, 2nd Battalion (56th), carried from 1826 
to 1864, the 8rd (Special Reserve) Battalion, the 15th (Service) 
Battalion, 4th (West Essex Militia) Battalion, and the 5th 
Battalion Essex Local Militia. The colours of the 44th were 
originally deposited in St. Peter’s Church, Colchester, and 
they were handed back to the custody of the Battalion in 
July, 1928, who, in turn, placed them in the Chapel on May 26th, 
1929. They were received by the Bishop of Chelmsford (Dr. 
H. A. Wilson). The emblems of the 3rd (S.R.) Battalion were 
transferred from Harwich Church and handed over by the 
Lord-Lieutenant to the Bishop of Chelmsford (Dr. Guy Warman) 
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on October 31st, 1926. In May, 1927, the colours of the 
9th (Service) ‘Battalion, which had been presented by the 
Prince of Wales in France in 1918, were deposited by 
the Colonel of the Regiment (Major-General F. Ventris, 
C.B.). The sermon on that occasion was preached by Rev. 
H. P. Berkeley, M.C., formerly Chaplain of the 12th Division, 
of which the 9th Battalion formed part. The Church also contains 
the following memorials : To Major-General Hay, who commanded 
at Warley, when it was the depot of the East India Company ; 
to those of the 2nd Essex who lost their lives in Egypt and the 
Nile Campaign, 1884-6; to those of the 1st Battalion who fell 
in the South African War, 1899-1902; to Lieut. Francis Newton 
Parsons, V.C., who was killed at the battle of Driefontein, in 
1900; to 185 officers and 8,244 warrant officers, N.C.O’s. and 
men of the lst and 2nd Battalions who were killed or died of 
disease in the war of 1914-1919, and to Major-General T. E. 
Stephenson, C.B., and Lieut.-Colonel W. G. Charles, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (the two latter oaken pews). Stained glass windows, 
also to the memory of those who fell in the war of 1914-1919, 
have been erected by the 4th (T.), 5th (T.), 6th (T.), 7th (T.) and 
9th (Service) Battalions. The last-named was the personal gift 
of Brigadier-General C. G. Lewes, C.M.G., D.S.O. The apse 
windows were presented by the lst and 2nd Battalions. The 
11th (Service) Battalion provided a new south door at a cost 
of £40. The memorial at Alverstoke Church, Hampshire, to 
officers and men who perished in the Afghan campaign, 
1841-42, was removed to the Church in 1926. The wording 
upon this memorial runs: Sacred to the memory of Colonel 
T. Mackrell, A.D.C. to Her Majesty, Major W. B. Scott, 
Captain T. Swaine, Captain R. B. McCrea, Captain T. R. 
Leighton, Captain T. Robinson, Captain T. C. Collins, 
Lieut. W. H. Dedgin, Lieut. W. G. White, Lieut. F. M. 
Wade, Lieut. A. Hogg, Lieut. E. S. Cumberland, Lieut. W. G. 
Raban, Lieut. H. Cadett, Lieut. S. Swinton, Lieut. F. J. C. 
Fortye, Lieut. A. W. Gray, Paymaster T. Bourke, Lieut. and Q.M. 
R. R. Halahan, Surgeon J. Harcourt, Assistant Surgeons W. 
Balfour, W. Primrose and 645 non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers of the 44th Regiment, who fell upon the field of battle 
in the disastrous Afghan War of 1841 and 1842. They sank with 
arms in their hands unconquered, but overpowered by the united 
horrors of climate, treachery and barbarous warfare. Their 
colours, saved by Captain J. Souter, one of the few survivors, 
hang above this stone, which is erected to their memory by the 
officers of the 44th Regiment, June, 1844. ‘°° And if Thy people 
Israel be put to the worse before the enemy because they have 
sinned against Thee, and shall return and confess Thy name, 
and pray and make supplication before Thee, then hear Thou 
from the Heavens and forgive the sin of Thy people Israel.—2nd 
Chronicles vi, 24, 25.”’> In March, 1927, there was erected on 
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the south side of the Chapel an oak cross from Trones Wood, 
France, as a memorial of the 58rd Brigade of the-18th Division. 
It bears the names of the three battalions composing the Brigade, 
viz., 10th Battalion The Essex Regiment, 8th Battalion The 
Royal Berkshire Regiment and 7th Battalion The Royal West 
Kent Regiment, with the 53rd Trench Mortar Battery. The 
following is the inscription : “‘ To the glory of God and the memory 
of those of the 58rd Infantry Brigade (18th Division) who fell 
gloriously in re-taking Trones Wood from the 2nd Guards Grenadier 
Regiment, 27th August, 1918.’ An appeal was issued, with the 
approval of the Lord-Lieutenant, during the chaplaincy of Rev. 
W. F. Crosthwait, M.C., asking the County to contribute the sum 
of £2,000 for the furnishing and re-seating of the Chapel. As 
the result, the County Borough of Southend presented the oaken 
choir stalls (dedicated February 26th, 1928, by the Archdeacon 
of Southend, Ven. P. M. Bayne); the Borough of Ilford a new 
west door (March, 25th, 1928) and the Borough of Chelmsford a 
pulpit (July 15th, 1928). Several private gifts were also made 


as memorials. 
AFFILIATED REGIMENTS. 


In 1926, in accordance with the official desire that British batt- 
alions should be linked with units in the Overseas Dominions, the 
Essex Regiment was associated with the Essex Fusiliers, Canadian 
Militia, with headquarters at Windsor, Ontario. This unit 
dates from 1866, when the 28rd Essex Battalion of Light Infantry 
was constituted, with Lieut.-Colonel A. Rankin in command. 
There were six companies, one each at Windsor (organized in 
1862), Sandwich (1862), Leamington (1863), Amherstburg (1863), 
North Ridge (1861) and Kingsville (1866). The Battalion was 
removed from the list of active Militia in 1870, because it failed 
to complete its re-organization, but the Windsor and Leamington 
companies were retained as independent companies. These two 
continued to function until 1882, when the Windsor Company 
was attached to the 24th (Kent) Battalion and the Leamington 
Company to the 25th (Elgin) Battalion. At the time of the North- 
West Rebellion the 21st (Essex) Battalion was raised and the 
two independent companies became the first and second companies 
of the new unit. The three other companies were formed at Essex 
Centre, Amherstburg and Windsor respectively. Lieut.-Colonel 
J. R. Wilkinson was in command. The title was changed in 
1887 to 21st Battalion, Essex Fusiliers, and again in 1901 to 
21st Regiment, Essex Fusiliers, when it became a city corps, 
with headquarters at “ The Armouries,’”” which were opened at 
Windsor in the year following. The Battalion in 1904 had an 
establishment of eight companies, of which only two (Walkerville 
and Leamington) had headquarters outside Windsor. The 
Governor-General (the Earl of Elgin) was entertained by the 
officers of the Battalion when on a visit to Windsor and in 1902 
the detachment was invited to Detroit to partake in the festivities 
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consequent upon the visit of President Roosevelt, and was 
inspected by him. The band of the Coldstream Guards was 
welcomed in 1908 and that of the Black Watch in 1904. One 
of the Regiment’s most treasured distinctions is that it was the 
first Canadian regiment, as such, to enter the United States 
since the American War of Independence, when the members 
were the guests of the Louisiana Purchase Exhibition at St. 
Louis in 1904 and were there visited by General Cronje, one of the 
Boer leaders in the South African War. The Fusiliers supplied 
part of the guard of honour for the Duke and Duchess of York 
(King George V and Queen Mary) when taking part in the 
Quebec Tercentenary in 1908. 

Upon the outbreak of war in August, 1914, details were called 
out for home defence duty, which was the protection of the 
Windsor Armouries. The detachment was originally composed 
of 14 N.C.O.’s and men, under Sergeant-Major Smith. The 
duties were increased until by May, 1916, the guard comprised 
ninety N.C.O.’s and men. When, however, depot battalions were 
formed in October, 1917, the details were relieved from this 
service. The Battalion contributed hundreds of recruits to the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force. Six officers and 228 other ranks 
were sent in 1914 to the Ist Battalion, C.E.F., and between 
200 and 800 other ranks to the 18th Battalion, C.E.F. The 99th 
Battalion, C.E.F., was authorized to be raised in December, 
1915, in the regimental area, and sailed for England in June, 
1916, with a strength of 380 officers and 825 other ranks. In 
1915 between 200 and 800 men were enlisted for the 88rd Canadian 
Battalion, C.E.F. The 241st Battalion, C.E.F., was formed in 
the regimental area in 1916 and left Canada in April, 1917, with 
a strength of 21 officers and 625 other ranks. When in ‘April, 
1920, the Fusiliers were re-organized into one active and two 
reserve battalions of four companies each, the Ist perpetuated 
the 18th Battalion, C.E.F., the 2nd reserve, the 99th Battalion, 
C.E.F., and the 8rd reserve the 241st Battalion, C.E.F. The 
99th and 241st Battalions did not proceed to France, but were 
used when in England to provide reinforcements to other units 
in the fighting zone. The 18th Battalion had long and honourable 
service on the Western Front. It left Canada for England 
with a strength of 36 officers and 1,081 other ranks and, after a 
short stay, arrived in France on September 15th, 1915, as part of 
the 4th Brigade, 2nd Canadian Division. It was present at the 
stern fighting at St. Eloi in April, 1916; by a gallant advance of 
1,200 yards in September, 1916, with the 4th Brigade, it rendered 
possible the capture of Courcelette the same evening ; took part 
in the battle of Ancre Heights in October, when it advanced 500 
yards north of Courcelette; was with the Canadian Corps in 
the capture of Vimy Ridge in April, 1917; suffered in the heavy 
fighting at Hill 70 in August, 1917; supported the attack upon 
Passchendaele late in 1917; made a determined advance with 
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the Canadian Corps on August 8th, 1918, when it covered 5,000 
yards and reached the extreme limit of the objective east of 
Marcelcave ; co-operated with the 19th Battalion in the attack 
and capture of Fransart on August 16th ; fought with the Canadian 
Corps in the battle of the Scarpe at the end of August, capturing 
Guemappe, and in five days achieving an advance of seven miles ; 
reached the southern outskirts of Iwuy after crossing the Canal de 
l’Escaut on October 10th and when the Armistice was declared 
at 11 a.m. on November 11th, 1918, was at Ciply, immediately 
south of Mons, marching thence to the Rhine. The Battalion 
returned to the south of Brussels, Belgium, in January, 1919, 
and in April was transferred, with the other units of the 2nd 
Division, to England, and thence to Canada for demobilization. 
The lst Battalion, C.E.F., was raised in Western Ontario and was 
composed of drafts from 16 Militia regiments, including the Essex 
Fusiliers, sailing with the first Canadian contingent in September, 
1914. It was ordered to France in February, 1915, and was in 
reserve in April at Vlamertinghe, when the German gas attack 
temporarily broke the line, and it was pushed forward to fill the 
gap, suffering heavy casualties in the operation. 

In 1919 Edward Prince of Wales paid an official visit to Windsor 
Armouries and was warmly welcomed. The re-organization of 
the Fusiliers, effected in 1921, placed the headquarters and three 
companies in Windsor, with ‘A’ Company in Walkerville, 
but in 1924 the Walkerville Company was transferred to Windsor, 
so that the Battalion was concentrated there. In 1927 the 
Battalion adopted the kilt and was designated The Essex Scottish. 

The successive lieut.-colonels commanding the Essex Fusiliers 
have been: J. R. Wilkinson (1885-91), J. H. Beattie (1891-97), 
J. C. Guillot (1897-1902), N. A. Bartlet (1902-08), F. H. Laing 
(1908-12), E. S. Wigle (1912-15), S. C. Robinson (1915-24), G. H. 
Wilkinson (1924). 

The 44th Battalion Australian Military Forces made a proposal 
of alliance with Ist Bn. The Essex Regiment in 1927, which was 
accepted, War Office approval being subsequently obtained. 
The Australian 44th has an honourable and interesting history. 
The Fremantle Rifle Volunteers were formed prior to the 
establishment of the Commonwealth Government and _ later 
became known as the Western Australian Infantry Regiment. 
When compulsory training was introduced the units were 
reorganized and the Regiment was then numbered the 86th. 
Many of the members of the corps, as successively designated, 
served in Egypt, Soudan and South Africa, and earned for the 
Regiment the battle honour “ South Africa, 1899-1902.”’ At the 
close of the war of 1914-1919 all the regiments were re-numbered 
to commemorate the battalions constituting the Australian 
Imperial Force. Thus it was that the 86th became the 16th 
Battalion, A.I.F., and received the latter’s colours. Another 
re-organization subsequently caused the Battalion to be known 
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as the 44th. It was accorded the right of carrying on the traditions 
of the 44th Battalion, A.I.F. The latter had been raised 
early in 1916 by Major-General J. H. Bruche, C.M.G., when he 
was commandant in Western Australia, prior to going on service 
with the A.I.F. He remembers it as one of the very few battalions 
in which almost every man had a rifle, for most of the other units 
at the time had only one to eight men. The Battalion embarked 
for England on June 6th, 1916. There it was part of the 8rd 
Australian Division, then on Salisbury Plain. The Battalion 
was sent to France late in November and, after a spell of trench 
warfare, had its first experience of offensive operations at the 
Battle of Messines in June, 1917, when there were over 300 
casualties. Thereafter to the close of the war the 44th were 
heavily engaged, notably in the fight for Passchendale, the 
struggle to save Amiens and the victorious advance which took 
them to Bapaume and over the Hindenburg Line. The Battalion 
lost 483 killed and 1,846 wounded in its two years of its service, 
during which it claims never to have sacrificed a trench and, 
whilst capturing hundreds of prisoners, to have lost only eight to 
the enemy. The battle honours inscribed on the regimental 
colours are, in addition to South Africa: Ypres, 1917, Passchen- 
daele, Ancre, 1918, Amiens, Messines, 1917, Broodseinde, Somme, 
1918, Hamel, Mont St. Quentin and Hindenburg Line. The 
44th has a remarkable post-war record for shooting and in 1925-26 
it not only did well in competitions open to all Australia, but was 
the best shooting battalion in the brigade. The Battalion 
also had the best shooting company and the best individual shot. 
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COMMANDING OFFICERS. 


COLONELS OF THE 44th REGIMENT OF FOOT. 


Colonel James Long, 1741-1743. 

Colonel John Lee, 1748-1751. 

Colonel Sir Peter Halkett, Bart., 1751-1755. 
Colonel Robert Ellison, 1755-1756. 

Major-General James Abercromby, 1756-1781. 
Major-General Charles Rainsford, 1781-1809. 
General Sir Thomas Trigge, Bart., 1809-1814. 
General the Earl of Suffolk, 1814-1820. 
Lieut.-General Gore Browne, 1820-1848. 
Lieut.-General the Hon. Patrick Stuart, 1843-1855. 
Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Ashworth, 1855-1858. 
General Sir Thomas Reed, K.C.B., 1858-1884. 


LIEUT.-COLONELS COMMANDING THE 44th 
REGIMENT. 


Sir Peter Halkett, Bart., 1741-1755 (killed in action). 

The Hon. Thomas Gage, 1755-1758. 

William Farquhar, 1758-1759. 

William Eyre, 1759-1764. 

James Agnew, 1764-1777 (killed in action). 

Henry Hope, 1777-1789. 

William John Darley, 1789-1798. 

Robert Riddell, 1793-1796. 

David Ogilvie, 1796-1801 (killed in action). 

Kenneth McKenzie, 1801-1803. 

Alexander Dirom, 1803-1804. 

Sir Arthur Brooke, K.C.B., 1804-1819.! 

Sir George Henry Frederick Berkeley, 1819-1821. 

Joseph Wanton Morrison, 1821-1825 (died of cholera at sea 
after Burmese War). 

J. Chilton L. Carter, 1825-1827. 

John Shelton, 1827-1845.’ 

Hon. Augustus Almeric Spencer, 1845-1856. 


1. Colonel] Sir Arthur Brooke commanded the Ist Battalion when ordered to America 
in 1814 and was a brigadier in the expeditionary force until Sir Patrick Ross was 
killed in September, when he assumed command of the troops. He was a brigadier 
in the attack upon New Orleans in 1815, when General Sir E. Pakenham was in 
command. The acting command of the Battalion was held by the Hon. Thomas 
Mullins, who, himself, was a temporary brigadier in September, 1814, at the battle 
near Baltimore. Major Johnson was in acting command of the Battalion on that 
occasion. 

2. Lieut.-Colone! Shelton was a local brigadier-general and major-general in the 
East Indies from January, 1839, to January, 1842, and Lieut.-Colonel Thomas 
Mackrell was, therefore, in command of the Regiment during the fighting at Kabul, 
as a result of which he died from wounds in November, 1841. During the retreat 
Colonel] Shelton resumed command of the Regiment. 
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Charles Dunbar Staveley, 1856-1865.' 
William MacMahon, 1865-1866. 

John Josiah Hort, 1866-1869. 
Andrew Browne, 1869-1871. 

Thomas Raikes, 1871-1875. 

Richard Preston, 1875-1876. 

John Sidney Hand, 1876-1881. 


LIEUT.-COLONELS COMMANDING 2nd BATTALION OF 
THE 44th REGIMENT. 


Thomas Nichol, 1803-1804. 

Robert Garden, 1804-1809. 

Sir Charles Bulkeley Egerton, Bart., 1809-1811. 
Hon. George Carleton, 1811-1814 (killed in action). 
John Millet Hamerton, 1814-1816. 


LIEUT.-COLONELS OF RESERVE BATTALION OF THE 
44th REGIMENT. 


James Oliphant Clunie, 1847-1848. 
Augustus Halifax Ferryman, 1848-1849. 
Edward Thorpe, 1849-1850. 


COLONELS OF THE 56th REGIMENT OF FOOT. 


Major-General Lord Charles Manners, 1755-1761. 

Lieut.-General the Hon. William Keppel, 1761-1765. 

Lieut.-General James Durand, 1765-1766. 

General Hunt Walsh, 1766-1795. 

F.M. Sir Samuel Hulse, 1795-1797. 

General the Hon. Chapple Norton, 1797-1818. 

General Sir John Murray, Bart., 1818-1827. 

Lieut.-General Lord Aylmer, K.C.B., 1827-1882. 

Lieut.-General Sir Hudson Lowe, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
1832-1842. 

Lieut.-General the Earl of Westmorland, K.C.B., G.C.H., 
1842-1859. 

Lieut.-General John Home Home, 1859-1860. 

General H. W. Breton, 1860. 


LIEUT.-COLONELS COMMANDING THE 56th REGIMENT. 


Peter Parr, 1755-1760. 

John Doyne, 1760-1762. 

James Stewart, February-September, 1762 (died on active 
service). 

Alexander Monypenny, 1762-1776. 

John Caulfield, 1776-1778. 

Henry Johnson, 1778-1779. 


1. Colonel Staveley was only in nominal command of the Regiment for several years 
before his retirement from that position in 1865, he being constantly on staff 
employ, and Lieut.-Colonel MacMahon was in command in his absence. 
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Peter Craig, 1779-1799." 

Philip K. Skinner, 1799-1815.” 
Fletcher Barclay, 1815-1831. 
Howell Harris Prichard, 1831-1836. 
George Morton Eden, 1836-1839. 
Robert O’Hara, July-August, 1839. 
William Hassell Eden, 1839-1854. 
Souldon Oakeley, 1854-1856.° 
Richard Walter Lacy, 1856-1869. 
George William Patey, 1869-1878. 
George Frederick Berry, 1873-1878. 
Francis Charles Hill, 1878-1881. 


LIEUT.-COLONELS COMMANDING 2nd BATTALION OF 


THE 56th REGIMENT. 


Henry Samuel Keating, 1804-1812.‘ 
Nigel Kingscote, 1812-1818. 


1. Although Lieut.-Colonel Peter Craig was upon the muster rolls as lieut.-colonel 
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commanding for twenty years, ho was not present with the Regiment for the greater 
art of the time. He was advanced successively to the ranks of Colonel, 1782, 
ajor-General, 1793, and Lieut.-General, 1798. He signed the musters in 1793, 
but after that appears to have been on leave. There are very few muster rolls 
of the Regiment extant before muster books were used in 1798, when Craig was 
still commanding the Regiment, but on leave in Europe. He was transferred 
to the command of the 62nd Foot in 1799 and was succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel 
P. K. Skinner from the 23rd Foot. Major Bulleine Fancourt was in command of 
the Regiment during the sioge of Gibraltar, 1779-1783, and for his services there 
received the brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel. Other officers who probably 
had command of the Regiment were Lieut.-Colonel William Earle Bulwer, 1795, 
and John Whitwell, 1796. When the latter died Lieut.-Colonel Picton (General Sir 
Thomas Picton) was placed upon the strength as lieut.-colonel, the Regiment then 
being,in the West Indies. This distinguished officer probably neverserved with the 
56th, for he was constantly employed upon staff appointments thereafter, but he 
was returned as having a company in 1799, as the custom for a field officer then was, 
and he remained on the musters till November 25th, 1812. The reason for the 
Apparent anomaly in respect of Lieut.-Colonel Peter Craig is thus explained by 
Major H. G. Parkyn: ‘‘ Towards the end of 1795 the establishment of Regiments 
was increased to 12 companies, the two extra companies being formed for depot 
purposes, and as I find it is in nearly every case that the additional liout.-colonel’s 
commission is dated during this year, it is fairly evident, I think, that he (Craig) 
nominally commanded what was in reality a depot.” 
Lieut.-Colonel P. K. Skinner was appointed Colonel in 1809 and Major-General 
in 1812, In that yoar he became Q.M.G., India, and when he left for that 
appointment Brevet Lieut.-Colonel Fletcher Barclay appearsto have been in acting 
command for some time. He was confirmed in the position in 1815. When 
he returned tothe Ist Battalion at Bellary, India, in 1810, he was entertained to 
dinner by the officers in honour of his promotion to Colonel. The custom of those 
days is illustrated in a War Office list of field officers in 1814, when the following 
were returned: P. K. Skinner, m.g., 11th December, 1799; F. Barclay, s., 27th 
June, 1811; (2) Nigel Kingscote, 17 O.; B. Travers, m.g., 2nd January, 1812; 
(3) J. F. Brown, 3rd March; Henry Sullivan, lst July, 1813, and (3) J. W. 
Mallet, 6th November. 
Lieut.-Colonel Oakeley died in October,1856. He was roturned as lieut-colonel. 
commanding from 1854 to 1856, but he was not with the Regiment in July, 1855, 
for Major Samuel! Symes Cox then signed the musters and Lieut.-Colonel Lacy 
succeeded Cox in May, 1856. 
Lieut.-Colonel Keating was Major in the 56th Regiment in 1800 and commanded 
the 2nd Battalion in 1804. He signed the musters of the 2nd Battalion from 
1805 to 1808, but from August, 1809, to July, 1812, was absent on special service. 
It is improbable he returned to the Regiment, for after he was wounded in operations 
for the capture of Mauritius he was transferred to the command of the Bourbon 
Regiment in that year. 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL COMMANDING 8rd BATTALION OF 


THE 56th REGIMENT. 
John Frederick Brown, 1818-1814. 


LIEUT.-COLONELS COMMANDING RESERVE BATTALION 


OF THE 56th REGIMENT. 


Peter Shadwell Norman, 1846-1849. 
Edmund William Wilton Passey, 1849-1850. 


COLONELS OF THE ESSEX REGIMENT. 


General Sir Thomas Reed, G.C.B., 1858-1884. 
General Henry William Breton, 1860-1889. 
General Sir Charles W. D. Staveley, K.C.B., 1884-1896. 
General Sir Archibald Alison, Bt., G.C.B., 1896-1897. 
Lieut.-General the Hon. J. J. Bourke, 1897-1904. 
Major-General F. Ventris, C.B., 1904-1929. 
Major-General J.C. Harding Newman, C.B., C.M.G., 1929. 


LIEUT.-COLONELS COMMANDING Ist BATTALION OF 


THE ESSEX REGIMENT. 


Charles Rennie, 1881-1885. 
Constantine Maguire, 1885-1887. 
Reinhold Baker Bald, 1887-1891. 
William W. Wood, 1891-1895. 

Theodore E. Stephenson, 1895-1900. 
Cyril Wood, 1900-1904." 

W. G. Carter, 1904-1908. 

Henry Broadmead, 1908-1912. 

F. Gore Anley, 1912-1918. 

QO. G. Godfrey Faussett, 1913-1915 (killed in action).’ 
C. G. Lewes, January-September, 1919. 
F. W. Moffitt, 1919-1928. 

A. B. Incledon Webber, 1928-1927. 

A. E. M. Sinclair Thomson, 1927. 


LIEUT.-COLONELS COMMANDING 2nd BATTALION OF 


1. During considerable periods of the South African War the Battalion was »mmanded 
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A. Greenland, 1882-1888 (died at Gibraltar). 
William Richard White, 18838-1886. 

Almeric G. Spencer, 1886-1891. 

T. Prickett, 1891-1895. 


by Major F. J. Brown (Colonel F. J. Brown, C.B.), including the battles of 
Paardeberg and Driefontein and the advance to Koomati Poort. 

In the war 1914-1919 the Battalion was successively commanded by Lieut.- 
Colonel O. G. Godfrey Faussett (killed May, 1915), Lieut.-Colonels or acting Lieut..- 
Colonels H. R. Rice, May-August, 1915; G. M. Tufnell, September, 1915; A. V. 
Clutterbuck, September, 1915-April, 1916; A.C. Halahan, July, 1916-April, 1917: 
Sir George Stirling, Bart., April, 1917-April, 1918; A. R. C. Sanders, April-Sen- 
tember, 1918, and T. J. E. Blake, September-December, 1918. There were four 
other temporary commanders, but they acted for periods of less than a month. 
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. A. Blest, 1895-1899. 

. Stock, 1899-1902. 

. Brown, 1902-1906. 
J. Tudway, 1906-1910. 
a Carleton, 1910-1913. 


A. P. Churchill, 1919-1924. 
C.R. Roberts West, 1924-28. 
H. R. Bowen, 1928. 


Officers were present at the following battles and sieges : — 


44th. 

Storm of Badajos, 1812: Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. George 
Carleton (killed whilst commanding a brigade at Bergen-op- 
Zoom, 1814), Captains John Berwick (w.), Adam Brugh (w.), 
John Cruice, F. Elwin, J. C. Guthrie, F. B. Jervoise (k.), J. Jessop, 
Lieutenants Mathew Argent (k.), Robert Grier, Charles Keane, 
William Fitzman Lennon, Thomas Mackrell, W. H. Meade 
(k., Bergen-op-Zoom, 1814), R. Peacocke, (w.), William Pearce 
(w.), L. J. Penton, J. P. Shaw, T. F. Sinclair (w.), W. S. Unthank 
(k.), Ensigns John O’Reilly, William Standley and Assistant 
Surgeon J. Collins. 

Battle of Salamanca, 1812: Brevet Lieut.-Colonel George 
Hardinge, Captains John Berwick (k.), A. Brugh (w.), F. Elwin, 
J. C. Guthrie, J. Jessop, Lieutenants H. Elwin (d. of w., retreat 
from Burgos, 1812), Robert Grier, Charles Keane, Thomas 
Mackrell, W. H. Meade, William Pearce (w.), L. J. Penton, J. P. 
Shaw, Michael Scott (d. of w., retreat from Burgos, 1812), Ensigns 
John O’Reilly, William Standley (k.), Quartermaster Henry 
Jones, Assistant Surgeon J. Collins and Sergeant-Major J. Christie. 

Battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, 1815: Lieut.-Colonel 
John Millet Hamerton (w., Q.B.), Major G. O’Malley (s.w., W.), 
Major J. Jessop, Captains A. Brugh (w., W.), David Power, 
(w., Q.B.), William Burney (w., Q.B.), H. Mildmay Fane (w., Q.B.), 
Lieutenants Robert Russell (w., Q.B.), Ralph John Twinberrow, 
Robert Grier (w., Q.B.), William Tomkins (k., Q.B.), William 
Burrough Strong (w., Q.B.), John Campbell (s.w., Q.B.), Nicholas 
Toler Kingsley, James Burke (s.w., W.), Henry Martin, William 
Marcus Hern (w., Q.B.), Alexander Reddock, Ensigns James 
Christie (w., Q.B.), B. Whitney (w., Q.B. and W.), Gillespie 
Dunlevie, Peter Cooke (k., Q.B.), Thomas McCann (Adjutant, 


1. During the war the following officers commanded the Battalion for the periods 
stated: Lieut.-Colonels or acting Lieut.-Colonels G. M. Tufnell, September, 
1914-January, 1915; L. O. W. Jones, January-November, 1915; Sir George 
Stirling, Bart., November, 1915-November, 1916; R. N. Thompson, November, 

- 1916-January, 1917; S. G. Mullock, January-February, 1917; A. G. Pratt, 
February-March, 1917; S. G. Mullock, March-April, 1917 (killed in action) ; 
N. M. S. Irwin, April-May, 1917; R. N. Thompson, May-August, 1917; A. G. 
Pratt, August-October, 1917; R. N. Thompson, October-December, 1917 ; 
J. W. Watkins, January, 1918; R. N. Thompson, January-May, 1918: A. E. 
Maitland, May-November, 1918. 
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w., W.), James Carnegie Webster (w., Q.B.), Alexander 
Wilson (w., Q.B.), Paymaster James Williams, Quarter- 
master Henry Jones, Surgeon Oliver Halpin, Assistant 
Surgeons John Collins and William Newton. Major Fountain 
Elwin, Captains John Cleland Guthrie and George Crozier, 
Lieutenants George Newberry and Robert Peacocke were detained 
at Ostend as members of a general court-martial, Brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel Gregory was commandant at Ostend, Lieut. Frederick 
Hemming was acting engineer and Lieut. Temple Frederick 
Sinclair was town adjutant. These officers were, therefore, not 
eligible for the Waterloo Medal. 
56th. 

Siege of Gibraltar, 1779-1782: Major Fancourt Bulleine (in 
command), Major John Barker, Major John Hardy, Major John 
Hallowes, Captains John Cassan, Meredith Chambers, Henry 
Hamilton, Samuel Moore, John Pigot, Rice Price, Wyndham Quin, 
Charles Valletot (or Vallotton), Captain Lieutenant James 
Willerd, Lieutenants James Barrington,. John Chapman, 
Thomas Jackson, E. J. Fancourt, T. Nixon, Fred Page, Charles 
Roberts, Edward Vicars, Richard White, Samuel Wood, Ensigns 
Bradshaw, Francis Craig, Richard Edgar Gyllett, Edward 
Harling, Benjamin Johnson and George Johnstone, with Chaplain 
Charles O’Niel and Surgeon Thomas Chisholme. 
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THE ESSEX MILITIA. 


HE Militia, as a system of military service, not only 
takes us back to the earliest days of England’s story, 
but in its most primitive form it was a means by which 
the nation was created, for the force was evolved 
out of the obligation upon all those holding land 

in Anglo-Saxon times to serve in the fyrd, or general levy, 
when summoned to resist invasion or for the maintenance of 
order within the shire. Later, under the feudal system, there 
also came into being the feudal levy. Thus a medieval army 
for home defence consisted of men raised by both the general and 
feudal levies, with, in addition, ‘‘ contracted men ”’ when service 
overseas was contemplated. The general levy, however, was the 
older institution and was for hundreds of years a most 
important element in our military organization. It is quite 
easy to trace its successive stages of command and control— 
Ealdorman in the Saxon period, Sheriff in Norman times and 
Lord-Lieutenant in Tudor days. The Assize of Arms (Henry II) 
created a national militia system out of the fyrd, which the 
Statute of Winchester strengthened, and though the Militia 
fought in the case of invasion with the feudal levy, it always 
Maintained its separate identity. When the force was 
reconstituted by parliamentary authority (1661) knight service 
(with its feudal military obligations) as a form of land tenure was 
abolished. Therefore, whilst the moribund feudal levy finally 
disappeared at the same time that the standing army was being 
evolved, the national obligation to serve on emergency was 
continued in the reorganized Militia. 

In these circumstances the Essex Militia may claim historic 
continuity from the Kingdom of the East Saxons and association, 
therefore, with the battle of Maldon, when Brihtnoth, Ealdorman 
of Essex, and his fyrd met the Danes and by the River Blackwater 
stoutly withstood their onset. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
records that in the year 991 “‘ came Olaf (King of Norway) with 
_ ninety-three ships to Staines, and harried without it; and then 
went thence to Sandwich and so on to Ipswich and ravaged all over 
it; and so to Maldon ; and the aldorman Brihtnoth came against 
him with his force and fought against him ; and they there slew the 
aldorman and had possession of the place of carnage.” Thus, in 
simple and graphic language, is recorded the Ealdorman’s last fight 
and noble end. Further details of this notable encounter, however, 
are given in the “‘ Song of Maldon.” It is a rhythmical narrative by 
an anonymous contemporary poet and is the epic of our county, 
whilst it is not without significance that the poem—one of the 
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longest of its kind, even though some of it has been lost—should 
have found inspiration in defeat. 

Olaf Tryggevson’s attack upon Essex came suddenly, though 
his previous movements along the South-Eastern coast must have 
caused general alarm. When the Danes entered the Blackwater, 
‘* Panta’s Stream,” Brihtnoth hurried against them with what 
local forces he was able to collect. As Ealdorman it was his 
duty to call out and lead the fyrd of Essex. Unfortunately, 
the opening part of the poem is badly mutilated, so that the 
actual composition of Brihtnoth’s force is unknown, but his 
summons to battle is recorded :-— 

Bade he then youths each 

Horse to forsake, 

Far to hasten 

And forth to gang 

To strive with hands. 
The poem gives full details, however, of the equipment of the 
warriors. They fought on foot; even the leaders dismounted 
after having placed their troops. For defence they wore the 
‘* byrne,”’ or leathern jacket, covered with ringed mail, and carried 
the “‘ bord,” a round wooden shield; offensive weapons were 
the spear and javelin (franca), the dagger or knife, in some cases 
the axe, and (though rarely on the English side) the bow and 
arrow. ‘Their principal defensive tactics consisted of the 
formation of the “‘ war hedge.”’ 

Brihtnoth, who first became ealdorman of Essex in 958, must 
have been a very old man, but he showed himself to be an active 
commander :— 

Then there Brihtnoth gan 

Warriors to train. 

Rode he and rede (advice) gave 

And his men he taught 

How they should stand 

And their stead hold. 

And bade that their rounds (shields) 

Right they hold 

Fast with hands 

And at nothing frightened be. 

When he had the folk 

Fairly ytrimmed 

He lighted there mid the men 

That to him liefest were, 

Where he his hearthbands 

Most faithful wist. 
As a great thane Brihtnoth had a “ hearthband,” or personal 
following, and these were the best-trained and equipped and most 
reliable men of his force, the backbone of the army, as were 
Harold’s “‘ huscarls ” at Hastings. 
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“The fight of Maldon,” says Freeman, ‘is the only battle 
of the days of Athelred of which any minute details are preserved 
and every detail throws light on something in the manners or 
military tactics of the age. The battle took place near the town 
of Maldon, on the banks of the tidal river Panta, now called the 
Blackwater.” The actual site of the battle, according to the 
same authority, was Heybridge, a place farther up the river than 
Maldon and only three-quarters of a mile from the point where 
the tide ceases to have effect. But Freeman’s statement is 
demonstrably incorrect’ since the Danes moved “ west over 
Panta,’’ while the crossing at Heybridge is from north to south. 
Furthermore, the tide kept the combatants apart for some 
length of time, while at Heybridge a crossing could have been 
effected a little way up-stream to avoid this protracted delay. 
The site, then, must have been much nearer the sea and below 
Maldon. Northey Island, about a mile to the south-east of 
Maldon, and lying between the Blackwater (Colliers Reach) 
and Southey Creek, was most probably held by the Danes as a 
stronghold and base for their future operations. Like Mersea and 
Sheppey, it formed an ideal headquarters for their marauding 
expeditions, affording as it did safe anchorage for the fleet, and 
an easily-defended camping site, with control of the lower part 
of the river, which was the avenue of retreat to the sea. So far as 
the poem enables the topographical features to be identified, it 
would appear that the island was connected with the mainland by 
means of a causeway, covered at high tide, which crossed Southey 
Creek from east to west, as is the case to-day, and it was there 
that the struggle took place. Brihtnoth hurried against the 
Danish position, hoping to take the enemy by surprise, but when 
he reached the causeway the tide cut him off from the enemy, 
who were drawn up ready for battle. While the two armies 
stood waiting for the tide to go out, the invaders sent a herald 
to the water’s edge, offering peace in exchange for gold. The 
suggestion was indignantly rejected by Brihtnoth : 

Too shameful me thinketh 

That you with our scot (payment) 

To ships gang 

Unbefoughten. 
‘There was some skirmishing on the part of the bowmen, whose 
missiles could reach to the opposite side of the creek, and before 
the tide was fully out the Danes sought to cross the stream 
by the causeway of stepping stones (called by the poet both 
“ford” and “bridge’’), but so well was this defended by 
three Saxon heroes (Wulfstan, son of Ceola, Aelfhere and Maccus) 
that the Norsemen urged Brihtnoth to grant them an unmolested 
passage, that a fair fight might ensue. This request was granted. 
It has been represented as a chivalrous action on the part of 
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Brihtnoth, but a study of the scene of action suggests that if 
the two forces were to settle the issue between them, the deadlock 
had to be broken. Moreover, if Brihtnoth had already marshalled 
his men upon the rising ground by the shore of the mainland, he 
had reason for his confidence that he would beat off the enemy’s. 
attack. A keen struggle followed, commencing with the 
throwing of the javelin and then the onset with the broadsword. 
‘*From hand was hurled the sharp-filed spear, the whetted 
arrow flew; the bow was busy, shield met spear and fierce 
the combat grew.” The song tells of the deeds of Wulfstan. 
(‘ warman hard in war ”’) and of Aelfhere and Maccus (‘‘ warmen 
unfearing, the moody (courageous) twain ”’) and of Brihtnoth’s. 
kinsman Wulfmaer. The Ealdorman was wounded early in 
the fight by a Norse leader; he turned on his assailant, thrust 
him from him with his shield and slew him with his javelin ; then, 
turning, he killed another of the enemy and gave thanks to God : 

Then was the earl blithe, 

Laughed the moody man, 

Said to his Maker thanks 

For the day’s work 

That his Lord gave him. 
Being wounded again, he fell to the ground. A Dane hastened: 
to despoil him of his “‘ goodly graven sword, bracelets and corslet.”’ 
With a mighty effort the Earl “‘ drew his blade, brown-edged and 
broad,” and pressed his assailant back, but his doom was writ. 
He was wounded again, this time in the arm, but continued to. 
fight until he could no longer stand. They hewed him to death 
as he lay there, with his last words commending his soul to. 
God. Brihtnoth’s two youthful squires, Aelfnoth and Wulfmaer, 
died beside their leader, but the song narrates with scorn the 
cowardice of ‘“ Odda’s_ bairns’’—Godric, who escaped on 
Brihtnoth’s horse, and his brother Godwig. The ‘“ hearth. 
comrades ”’ fought desperately to the last : 

And the hauberk sang 

A grisly lay. 

The battle ended in a victory for the Danes, but the last rally 
of Brihtwold revealed grim tenacity in adversity, the supreme 
test of valour : 

Mind shall the harder be, 

Heart shall the keener be ; 

Mood (courage) shall the more be 
As our main (strength) lessens. 

Brihtnoth’s faithful followers bore his body hastily from the 
field, to bury it at the Abbey of Ely, whilst his widow depicted 
the glorious deed of her dead husband upon a tapestry which 
rivalled in its day that of Bayeux, but which, unfortunately, has. 
since been lost. Within little more than twenty years the Danes. 
had seized the Crown of England. Almost within sight of Maldon, 
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at Ashingdon, on the Crouch, Canute snatched the sceptre from 
¥dmund Ironsides. The English came to their own again until 
William the Conqueror landed in 1066 and at Senlac seized the 
crown from Harold, after a desperate battle in which men of Essex 
served with the fyrd. Harold had rested in London on his way 
south from his great victory over Harold Hardrada at Stamford 
and recruited his army, we are told, by levies from London and 
the adjacent counties. 


EARLY DAYS. 


The development of the English military system can be traced 
in the employment of the general levy and the feudal levy in 
times of national emergency and the expedient, evolved later, 
of recruiting men for overseas service by contract. Anxiety 
for the strategic points was as keen in the early years of our history 
as in the Twentieth Century, and though tactics have changed, yet 
the ports and rivers which were the subject of special precaution 
were the same seven hundred years ago as in the present day. 
Protection of the wealthy trade with the Low Countries was 
always a serious concern of the medieval monarchs. The 
Thames, as the avenue of attack upon London and as shelter for 
hostile fleets, was also the subject of special defensive measures. 
The Colne, too, as -providing the entrance to Colchester, was 
usually guarded by works on Mersea Island. Harwich, as a 
port, and the Orwell, as a rendezvous of fleets, are mentioned 
continually. Much national treasure has been spent through the 
centuries in strengthening the forts of Harwich. If tactics varied, 
strategic considerations remained constant. 

The leading men of the county, we are told, were protagonists in 
the struggle with John, which led to the grant of the Magna Charta. 
The leader of the insurgent barons was Robert Fitz Walter, of 
Dunmow, and he was so strongly supported that the French force 
which was despatched to aid the movement safely landed in the 
Orwell in November, 1215. Geoffrey de Mandeville, Earl of Essex, 
Robert’s son-in-law, was besieged in his Pleshey stronghold by the 
King’s forces, who laid the countryside waste—‘“ they exacted 
tribute money from the towns, seized men, burnt the houses of the 
county magnates, destroyed parks and wantonly felled orchards.” 
From thence they marched northward, but returned to make an 
abortive attempt upon Colchester Castle, then held by a French 
garrison. They raised the siege upon hearing of the approach 
of a baronial force and went into Suffolk. The King, at Mid-Lent, 
returning from a northern expedition, besieged the castle once 
more and took it, releasing the French garrison, but holding the 
English to ransom. John also captured the seat of the de Veres, 
Hedingham Castle. If Essex then hoped for rest, it failed 
to obtain it, for, finding the barons too strong for him, the King 
withdrew through the county, followed by the English and French 
forces, so that no peace was known. Colchester, with Orford 
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and Norwich, was temporarily ceded to Louis in 1217. In 12380 
the Bishop of London, Robert Fitzwalter, Richard FitzSimon, the 
Abbot of St. Albans and Adam Fitzwilliam, with the Sheriff, were 
appointed to carry out the Assize of Arms in Essex and 
Hertfordshire. 

When Henry III undertook his campaign in Brittany and 
Poitou, in 1230, he gave letters of protection to his feudal levy, 
dated at Portsmouth, which stated that the lands and property 
of the leading men in his service who had set out across the seas 
were guaranteed to them until their return. Among the landowners 
with Essex names and associations to whom these letters were 
given were Robert de Mandeville, Hugh de Pleshey, Drogo 
(or Drew) de Barentin, John de Pleshey, Nicholas de Wickeford, 
Magister Thomas de Essex, “* fisicus,’’ John de Burgo, Ralph Tirel, 
Radulfus de Rocheford, Richard de Muntfichet, Adam de 
Birinton, Raymund de Burgo, Ralph de Ralcg, Walter de Burgo 
and Richard de Essendun. A robust cleric, Ranulf Brito, 
prebendary of Salisbury and Constable of Colchester Castle, 
fought in the campaign, and in connection with the preparations 
therefor the custody of Harwich and the other Essex ports, 
including those of the Thames, was given him. The inhabitants 
were answerable to him as they had been to preceding 
Constables of the Castle. All the southern ports were closed, 
except Portsmouth and Dover. These latter were to be guarded 
strictly, and the Sheriffs of Essex, Norfolk and Suffolk were 
ordered to be observant of the orders of the wardens of the ports. 
For the transport of troops all the ships in the Orwell and Essex 
ports capable of carrying ten horses and more were seized in 
February, 1230. Vessels belonging to Wilfrid of Colchester 
and William Palmer, of Maldon, were sent back from Portsmouth 
as not being required, whilst later in the year, after the troops 
had been conveyed across the Channel, the ships of Adam of 
Colchester and Nicholas de Rocheford were permitted to return. 

The dispute between Henry III and the Barons, led by Simon 
de Montfort, flamed into civil war in 1263. In the year following, 
when the battle of Lewes had secured temporary ascendancy 
for the Barons, there was fear of invasion of Essex by Queen 
Eleanor and her son Edmund, and orders were issued that 
Harwich should be held against them. The Militia, in July, were 
instructed to assemble under Hugh le Despenser at Colchester by 
the Sunday after St. Peter’s Chains (August Ist). There was 
disinclination to obey the behest and early in August there was 
another urgent order that those who had been summoned should 
meet Gilbert de Preston, “‘ whom the King is sending to see if the 
said persons come there and to provide that all persons able in their 
goods and persons shall come, and that religious men who have a 
chief house and others unable to fight find a competent subsidy for 
the ward of those parts at sea.’’ This extra service was not to 
stand as a precedent, but when the men had been up forty days 
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they sought to retire on the plea that they had served their time 
and the Sheriffs were forbidden to allow them to go, though 
the concession was made that their expenses would be allowed 
those who could not pay their own. When the rebellion finally 
collapsed in 1267 pardons were issued to Essex men who had been — 
out with de Montfort, including William Lynn, William de 
Goldingham, William le Baud, Henry de Plumberg, Richard de 
Halsted, Ralph de Berners, Ralph Gernun and Walter de Torndon. 

Edward I was at the height of his power when two special 
commissioners (William de Lambourn and Ralph de Boxstede) 
were appointed to assist the county justices in enforcing the 
Statute of Winchester, particularly the provisions relating to 
the Militia. The futile expedition to Bordeaux (1296), in which 
Edmund of Lancaster died, included Essex men, for 4,000 soldiers 
from that county and Hertfordshire, Middlesex and London were 
ordered to be at Winchelsea on the third or fourth day after 
All Saints, there to embark. Few of them returned from this 
expedition. It was, perhaps, for the purpose of transporting 
_ these troops that at the end of September, 1295, the Sheriffs of 
Kent, Essex and Middlesex were informed that authority had 
been given to the King’s officers from Sandwich to take all 
ships they could find and—showing that secrecy in mobilization 
for war is not a modern notion—‘“‘ to bring them on a certain 
day and to a certain place as they are instructed by word of 
mouth.” Light is thrown upon the measures taken for the 
defence of Essex, Norfolk and Suffolk by the issue of instructions, 
in July, 1297, that to safeguard the shores of these counties 
six ships were to be maintained, but at the cost “of the 
inhabitants of those parts and of merchants passing through 
them.” Two years earlier John Earl of Warenne was given 
custody of the Essex coast, “‘ with power to compel persons to 
assist in the defence when necessary.’” When the King returned 
from his unsuccessful campaign in Flanders, early in 1298, all 
the available ships in Norfolk and Suffolk suitable for carrying 
men, horses and other necessaries were taken and furnished 
with bridges and hurdles, the latter apparently to be used for 
embarkation purposes. They were to be at Sluys on the first 
Sunday in Lent and the bailiffs and men of Harwich were to 
give their aid in this enterprise. For the French, Welsh and 
Scotch expeditions, outlaws, vagabonds and indicted persons in 
hiding were pardoned by proclamation in 1294, on condition 
of service. 

Though Essex did not’ supply men for Edward’s Scotch 
campaign, most interesting is the story of the means by which 
the county contributed provisions. In mid-December, 1298, 
the Sheriff was ordered to send to Berwick-on-Tweed, by 
Whit-Sunday, 800 quarters of wheat—‘“‘ and he is to cause the 
wheat to be ground and well bolted, so that no bran remain ; 
and the flour then to be put in good, strong, clean barrels and the 
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flour is to be put in tight and well beaten down, with three hazel 
sticks and salt on the top of every barrel to keep the flour from 
going bad. And this is to be done by loyal and experienced 
persons, so that it will keep a year or, if necessary, two years.” 

The county had to make another contribution, in 1301, towards 
provisioning the host which assembled partly at Berwick-on- 
Tweed, under the King, and partly at Carlisle, under the Prince 
of Wales. Essex was ordered to supply 500 quarters of wheat, 
500 quarters of oats and 200 quarters of malt, which were to 
be collected by Sir Robert Fitz Walter and Peter de Donewyz, 
clerk, and delivered to the Sheriff, John de la Lee, and Hugh de 
Burgh, clerk. As there was a scarcity of oats in the county, 
the requisition was altered to 1,000 quarters of wheat. The 
method of payment is also disclosed. As a result of representations 
by Fitz Walter and Donewyz the King sent word that he was 
informed “the men of Essex cannot give their goods with 
confidence, except to persons named, who have power to tax, 
collect and pay when the time comes. But inasmuch as the 
taxors and collectors which the King intends to have elected 
among themselves cannot be elected or appointed before 
Michaelmas, and the King and his company on their Scotch 

expedition cannot put off the transport of their provisions later 
than Midsummer, the King requests that his former letters patent 
directed to the taxors and collectors, which seem sufficient for 
the purpose, be held over until Michaelmas, until the taxors and 
collectors are elected and appointed.’ These precautions by the 
county are not surprising in view of the abuses committed by 
royal officials in Essex, as revealed in the Hundred Rolls. 
Harwich had to contribute a ship to this expedition. When 
Edward I entered upon his last Scotch campaign in 1803, which 
was to result in the temporary conquest of Scotland and the 
execution of Wallace, Essex and Hertfordshire had to send to 
Berwick 300 quarters each of wheat, oats and malt, though no 
corn was to be taken from any person who had not goods to the 
value of £10. When Robert Bruce led the Scots’ revolt in 1306 
and Edward made preparations for the campaign, which was 
interrupted by his death in 1307, Richard de Markham was ordered 
to supervise the despatch of 500 quarters of wheat, 500 quarters 
of oats and 300 “‘ bacons ” (probably salted carcases of pigs, but 
possibly flitches of bacon) from Essex and Hertfordshire. 

For a brief period the nation was diverted from the essily 
perplexities of warfare in Scotland to the marriage and coronation 
of Edward II. When that monarch went abroad to marry Isabella 
of France at Boulogne, early in 1308, Hugh de Nevill, Hugh 
le Blound and Jollan de Durem were appointed commissioners 
for Essex to enforce the Statute of Winchester during the King’s 
absence, whilst two citizens of each city, two burgesses in each 
borough and two lawful men in each market town were to assist 
in the duty. Then came the preparations for the subduing of 
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the Scotch, which was to culminate in the English defeat at 
Bannockburn in 1314. As early as 1808 Essex and Hertfordshire 
had to send 200 quarters of wheat, 300 quarters of oats and 200 
bacon hogs. In October, 1810, William de Gros and Thomas 
de Ultyng enquired into the conduct of soldiers passing through 
Essex on their way to Scotland and also upon the sea and along 
the sea coast. The Sheriff of Essex, John Aygnel, and Alexander 
le Convers, in July, 1318, were to take ships and men of the 
county in such time as to be at the port of Sandwich within 
the fortnight following August 15th, whilst in April, 1314— 
the year of Bannockburn—William, son of Ralph de Pebbenesse, 
Hugh le Blound and Jollan de Durem were appointed to act 
as conservators of the peace for Essex whilst the King was 
in Scotland, being later in the same year reinforced by William 
de Warton, Hugh le Blound and John de Coggeshale. Their 
duties included the raising of the posse comitatus on emergency, 
whilst four justices, to make assurance doubly sure, were 
to see that the commissioners did their work properly. There 
were troubles arising out of the military preparations, for in 
May, 1315, John de Crumbewell and John de Montford were 
commissioned to enquire, ‘“‘ by the oath of good and lawful 
men of the counties of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk and Lincoln,” 
into allegations that when John Botetourte was appointed 
to select 23 vessels in the mouth of the Thames for service 
in the North and to find a certain number of footmen for the 
ships, certain men received ‘‘sums of money to omit certain 
of the more suitable ships and of the better men, and to select 
other less suitable ships and men.”’ The defeat of Bannockburn 
had serious consequences for the King and caused much unrest 
in the nation. There was still military activity, first against 
the revolt of Llewelyn Bren in Wales, in which Humphrey 
de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, and others served, 
and then against the Scots, who were threatening to invade 
England. In March, 1316, John de Coggeshale, William Fitz 
Ralph and Benedict de Cockefeld were appointed commissioners 
of array for the mustering of Essex men, who were to be at 
Newcastle within a fortnight after Midsummer. There was 
again complaint of malpractices and a commission of enquiry 
was held in November, 1317. For this campaign the Parliament 
at Lincoln decreed a contribution of one footman from every 
town. Subsequent to the renewal of the attack upon Scotland 
in 1319, John de Bousser, Humphrey de Waleden and Benedict 
de Cokfeld sat upon a commission of oyer and terminer to 
investigate the complaint of Hugh de Neville that when he was 
on his way to the muster at Newcastle with his men, his servants 
who had been sent to Colchester to provide horses, wagons, 
arms and necessaries, were assaulted by a crowd of over 100 
persons, who took five horses, valued at £20, which he had 
purchased in the town, and then chased de Neville’s men to 
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Stanway, where they again attacked them, despoiling them 
and taking away £20 in money. John de Langewode alleged 
similar unfriendly treatment. Disorder was prevalent. In 
July, 1325, John de Dagworth complained that whilst preparing to 
participate in the Scotch war he went to Colchester for horses 
and armour, when a score of men, including Thomas Justard, 
the parson of Greensted, assaulted him at Stanway, robbed him 
and took his horse of the value of twenty marks. There was 
much military activity in 13821 and 1322, for to civil strife was 
added the menace of the Scots, who had been held in check by 
the truce for a couple of years. In November, 1321, 500 men were 
levied in Essex and Hertfordshire and another 700 were ordered 
to be mustered in March, 1322 (Colchester and St. Albans 
excepted), the footmen to be arrayed “in twenties, hundreds 
and constabularies.”’ In June, to withstand the invasion of the 
Scots, another 500 foot were marshalled from Essex and 
Hertfordshire, and it was probably in connection with this levy 
that steps were taken to compel the Borough of Stortford to 
supply its quota of three armed men. 

Earlier in the same year the county was ordered to find 500 quar- 
ters of wheat and 1,000 quarters of oats, to be shipped to New- 
castle. An array of men-at-arms and footmen was held in Sept- 
ember, 1322, at which it was ordered that every man with £20 of 
land was to have a horse of 100s., haketon, habergeon, basinet 
with nosepiece, gauntlets of steel, sword, lance and knife; those 
with £10 of land were to have a horse of 40s. and the same arms; 
those with 40s. of land or goods a haketon, palet, gauntlets, sword, 
lance and knife; all men with less were to have a sword, bow and 
arrows or lance. The view of arms was to be held every Sunday in 
each parish. In the October following a commission was issued to 
Thomas Gobion and the Sheriff of Essex to array all the men in the 
county between sixteen and sixty, the King requiring a roll 
of the men-at-arms, with their armour and weapons and the 
value of their estate. The changes wrought in arms in the next 
forty years are illustrated by another warrant, which was issued 
in 1845, when there was a threat of invasion and the King desired to 
have “ the armed power of the realm in readiness.”” Then those 
holding land to the annual value of 100s. were to find a mounted 
archer ; of £10 yearly a hobeler (mounted spearman) armed at the 
least with a haqueton, visor, burnished palet, iron gauntlets and a 
lance; of £25 yearly, a man-at-arms; of £80 yearly, two men- 
at-arms ; of £100 yearly, three men-at-arms ; those with greater 
possessions to be assessed proportionately. William de Bohun, 
Earl of Northampton, was to make the assessment. Then, in 
1869, when an order was issued to arm all the fencibles of the 
county between sixteen and sixty—men-at-arms, hobelers and 
archers—there was included in the same document an instruction 
concerning labourers, which ran: ‘‘ And inasmuch as some 
labourers and workmen refuse according to the ordinance thereof 
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made long ago by the King and Council, and fear not the penalty 
in the ordinance, because the keepers of the peace do not hold 
their sessions at the times ordained or inflict due punishment 
touching delinquents against the ordinance, as the King has 
learned by the grievous complaint of his people, whereat he is 
much disturbed and not without reason moved, he commands 
them, on pain of forfeiture of all that they can forfeit, to make 
the array by Whitsuntide, to hold their sessions of labourers 
yearly at the terms limited by the ordinance and to punish 
pursuant to the ordinance labourers who refuse to work for the 
salaries and stipends contained therein and those who take 
and those who pay more than the said salaries.” 

The renewal of conflict in France and concern for the safety 
of Aquitaine led to 150 foot bowmen being taken from Essex 
in June, 1324, and on August Ist Hugh de Neville and Walter de 
Pateshull, by reason of the mobilization by the King of France 
of a great army against Edward II and the Duchy of Aquitaine, 
were to make a record of the number of horse and foot fitted with 
steel armour and of the residue of the fencible foot by Michaelmas 
ensuing. It was reported, on August 6th, that of 560 foot 115 
were armed with haketon, hauberks or plate armour, basinets 
and gauntlets of steel, and the remainder with haketons and 
basinets ‘‘ and other competent arms.’” What they were mustered 
for is not clear, but it is possible that they were destined for 
service in France, as the armour was stated to be provided at 
the expense of the county and was to be restored to that custody 
upon return of the men, who were arrayed in twenties and 
hundreds. In connection with this matter there is a parenthetical 
note that the armour provided in accordance with the Statute of 
Winchester was only intended for the preservation of the realm 
and was not sufficient for defence against foreign invasion. The 
levy of money by Commissioners of Array for the purchase of 
armour created such dissatisfaction that a new commission was 
appointed, who had to nominate two men in each hundred, by 
whom the men were to be requisitioned from among the parishes 
of each hundred. Every town was to be assessed according to 
size and means, and substantial residents were to assess the 
charge upon the inhabitants and purchase arms and armour, 
so that all was to be ready by Martinmas. The footmen, it was 
expressly stated, were to be armed with haketons, basinets, 
gauntlets of steel, or whalebone, and “other arms fitting for 
foot soldiers.” The alarm continuing, there were further orders 
issued for service in Gascony in November, when Richard Pevers, 
John de Mounteney de Essex and J ohn de Wauton were to 
enquire what knights, esquires and fencible men there were 
in Essex and Hertfordshire and by whom retained and in 
performing that task they were to spare none or accept bribes, 
as others had done. From this list at the end of December the 
Commissioners were to send 15 men-at-arms, who did not owe 
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service to the King or anyone else, to Portsmouth for service 
in Gascony at the King’s charge. In addition, 200 footmen 
and 100 archers were also to be forwarded. On Christmas Day, 
1325, another array was ordered pursuant to the Statute of 
Winchester, it being specially enjoined that the beacons should 
be erected and watchmen and sentinels placed in the proper 
stations.’ The King’s brother, Thomas, Earl of Norfolk, in May, 
1326, was made captain, chief reviewer and overseer of arrayers 
in Essex and Eastern Counties, and from the arrays he was to select 
men for service. Robert Fitz Walter, Robert de Rochford, 
John Fillol and Philip de Verly were ordered, in August, to ensure 
that the ships of the ports and towns of Harwich, Colchester, 
Manningtree, Maldon, Saltcote, Tollesbury, Mersea, Fingringhoe, 
St. Osyth and Foulness should join John de Sturmy, Admiral 
of the Fleet in the North. 

In September, 1326, Robert de Rocheford and others were to 
select 800 Essex archers to encamp on the Orwell for a month 
at the charge of the King. This order was intended to check 
the landing of Queen Isabella and Prince Edward, but it was of 
no avail, for the Queen sailed from Dordrecht on September 
28rd, and next day arrived at Orwell, from whence her small force 
marched to Walton. The rule of the Despensers had created 
general detestation and the chief men of Suffolk and Essex 
rallied to the Queen’s standard. It was, therefore, of little avail 
for Edward II to summon 100 foot and 2,000 other Essex men to 
his aid, even though he promised to pay their wages from the 
time they left their homes. Isabella’s progress to Bury St. 
Edmunds and thence to Dunstable was atriumph. The Londoners 
rose in revolt and the King fled to the West, but was captured. 
Ere 1327 had run its course he met a violent death and his son, 
Edward III, reigned in his stead. 

This warlike monarch, like his grandfather, frequently 
hunted in the Forest of Essex. He often stayed at Hadleigh 
Castle and during his reign practically rebuilt the stronghold 
of Hubert de Burgh. His early years were devoted to keeping 
the Scots in check and then he turned his attention to France, 
where his sovereign claims conflicted with the growing tide of 
French national feeling. The tension was so strong that in 
1335 Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Essex and Hereford, John 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford, and Roger de Graye were appointed 
overseers of array commissioners in Essex and other eastern 
counties for the purpose, at the summons of the keepers of the 
coast, of repelling invasion by the French. 


CAMPAIGNS OF EDWARD III: THE PROVISIONING 
OF CALAIS. 
The Hundred Years’ War with France commenced with the 


landing of the Earl of Derby in Flanders in 1337. He was 
followed in 1389 by Edward III, who commanded a huge force, 
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mainly furnished by the German princes, and with which he 
effectively operated in Northern France. Most extensive 
preparations were made for this enterprise. In September, 
1337, Nicholas Conrad, artillier in the Tower of London, was 
ordered to secure all the bows and arrows which were available 
in the counties of Essex, Hertford, Surrey, Sussex and Middlesex, 
““and to have other bows and arrows made with all speeds,” 
the workmen putting aside all other business. These were to be 
delivered to John de Thorpe, the King’s Clerk, who was “ to pay 
a fair price for such of them as the said Nicholas shall not have 
paid for.” The arrows were an ell in length, with steel 
heads. Essex men were with Edward, for the muster rolls of 
arrays in February, 1839, show that the county had to supply 
35 men-at-arms, 160 armati (mounted spearmen, who fought 
on foot) and 160 archers, the largest quota of any county in 
the south-eastern area. The levy was in accordance with the 
early policy of Edward III, who did not rely upon the shire 
levies, but who, through the Commissioners of Array, obtained 
from each county a limited number of men-at-arms, archers 
and other infantry. As the war dragged on this system was 
also gradually dropped and, in its place, the King resorted to 
the practice of Edward I when recruiting cavalry for his wars, 
that of making contracts with the barons and knights to raise 
men for long service.’ The earlier system was in operation 
when Edward III departed from Portsmouth for his campaign 
in France, which was to add Crecy and the capture of Calais to 
English battle history and to show that unsubdued archers were 
more than a match for the stoutest horsemen of Europe. The Earl 
of Oxford, of Hedingham Castle, was one of the commanders 
of the vaward at Crecy and leader of the archers at Poictiers. 
For the Crecy campaign Essex was ordered to find 200 archers, 
a number exceeded only by Kent, which provided 280. The chief 
towns had also to enlist armati, the proportions being: 
Colchester, 20; Chelmsford, 4; Braintree, 4; Saffron Walden, 6 ; 
Waltham Cross, 4. The first-named town was allowed to retain 
its quota as part of the garrison. 

For the siege of Calais in 1346-7 Colchester contributed five 
ships and 170 seamen. Soon after the capture of that stronghold, 
John de Coggeshall, Sheriff of Essex and Hertfordshire, and Walter 
Scothard, his attorney, provided under the King’s warrant 
100 archers from Essex and 40 archers from Hertfordshire, 
chosen from “the stoutest and most powerful men,’? who were 
uniformed and armed and then taken from Chelmsford by way 
of Tilbury to Canterbury for transport across the sea at the 
end of August. The leader of the 100 archers from Essex 
(“ centenarius ’’) was paid 8d. per day, each leader of 20 
(“‘ vincenarius ”’) 4d. per day, and the archers, who were on foot, 
3d. per day whilst upon the journey to Canterbury, which took 
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six days, and for which the Sheriff was allowed £17 15s. as 
expenses. Later in the same year another 30 archers were taken, 
together with 10 from Hertfordshire, from Chelmsford to 
Sandwich, at an expense of 45s. 5d.'_ Upon the renewal of the 
war with France in 1369, which led, four years later, to the ruin 
of English power in France until it was restored by Henry V, 
20 mounted archers were sent by John de Henxteworth, the Sheriff 
of Essex and Hertfordshire, and Hugh de Radewell and William 
de Wauton, to reinforce the garrison of Calais. The men were 
to be “the best and most apt archers of the county of Essex,”’ 
and they were embarked at Dover, taking four days for the journey 
to the Channel port. Each man was paid 6d. per day and armed 
with a bow priced at 184d. and a sheaf of arrows valued at 18d. 
The Sheriff was allowed a sum of 100s. 10d. as wages and expenses 
of this contingent.? In 1370 Roger Keterych, Sheriff of Essex 
and Hertfordshire, with Thomas Tyrrell and Hugh Badewe, 
sent 67 men-at-arms and 100 mounted archers to Rye and 
Winchelsea apparently to act as guards upon the ships crossing 
the Channel, under the command of Robert Knolles and others, 
for they were stated to be needed for “‘ the safe and secure passage 
and return of ships.” Each man-at-arms was paid 8d. per day 
and each archer 6d. until the contingent arrived at Rye.® 

Then, too, Essex craftsmen were actively employed in supplying 
arrows for Edward’s campaigns. For the expedition which 
was to end in the capture of Calais 300 sheaves of arrows were 
ordered to be found by Essex and 200 sheaves from Hertfordshire. 
The Essex contribution was bought at Colchester, Chelmsford 
and Hedingham at 12d. per sheaf. The collection of the arrows 
and their conveyance to London took a horseman three weeks 
at a cost of 3s. 6d. per week. In addition a clerk and horse were 
employed four days to see to the safe delivery of the sheaves at 
6d. per day. The Sheriff was accordingly allowed a sum of 
£26 11s. 6d. for his expenses in respect of both counties upon 
certificate of Robert de Mildenhall, clerk of the King’s Wardrobe 
in the Tower of London, that he had received the arrows.4 When 
the war with France was renewed in 1369, 210 sheaves of arrows 
with steel heads had to be found by the Sheriff of Essex and 
Hertfordshire, and there was an arrear of 295 sheaves of a prior 
order of 600. These arrows were to be “ of dry wood and not 
green’ and “their steel heads in the manner and form as an 
iron head well and fitly made.’* For the same campaign a 
warrant was issued to the Sheriff for 1,400 sheaves of arrows with 
steel heads and these were delivered to John de Sleford, clerk, 


1. Pipe Roll 20, Edw. III. 
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Keeper of the King’s Wardrobe in the Tower of London, at an 
expense to the Crown of £154 6s. 4d.” 

Even more interesting is the knowledge that Essex provided 
scaling ladders and hurdles which were used in the siege of Calais, 
1346-7. The Sheriff, John de Coggeshall, was commanded, 
with Thomas de Drayton, William de Radenhale and John de 
Wolmer, the King’s sergeants-at-arms, to send eight ladders 
and 60 hurdles “‘ for the assault of the town of Caleys.”’ Twelve 
planks of oak, each 40ft. long, were bought at 2s. per plank, of 
men in the Tendring Hundred, who cut down oak trees for the 
purpose at a halfpenny each. The carriage of the planks from 
the woods of Manningtree for manufacture cost 4d. each. There 
were also 30 small planks of oak for the rungs, each costing 2d., 
with 2s. for carriage to Manningtree. The timber was sawn 
for 18d. and 6s. was paid for carpenters’ work. Large osiers 
from the same wood were used for making the hurdles, which were 
10ft. long and 8ft. wide, and they were taken in fifteen carts to 
Manningtree. For all this work the Sheriff was allowed a total 
sum of £4 5s. 6d.2. The accounts of the Manor of Hutton also 
record that Walter, the King’s Carpenter, took a cart of the lord 
of the manor at Brentwood for the purpose of conveying timber 
to Calais. 

We also know the means whereby Calais was victualled from 
Essex after its capture. John de Goldyngham, John de Bampton, 
Robert de Teye and Thomas de Lacy, Sheriff, collectors of victuals 
for the King, were appointed to advise and supervise Thomas de 
Redyng in this task. In 1851 28 quarters of corn were received 
from the farmers of Tendring, eight from Winstree, 17 from 
Witham, 30 from Lexden, 26 from Uttlesford, 10 quarters 6} 
bushels from Chelmsford, 30 quarters 1 bushel from Hinckford, 
28 quarters 4 bushels from Dunmow, 6 quarters 7 bushels from 
Ongar, 23 quarters from Clavering, 74 from Becontree, 5 quarters 
14 bushels from Barstable. Apparently no corn was taken from 
Dengie and Rochford Hundreds. The total received was 308 
quarters 64 bushels, for which £116 4s. 74d. was paid. Of this 
quantity 123 quarters 2 bushels were taken by Richard Ecclesale, 
receiver of victuals at Calais, 180 quarters, ground into flour, were 
placed in 20 casks by Robert le Parker, the King’s baker, whilst 
50 quarters were delivered to Robert de Notyngham, another 
King’s baker. There was also accounted for 324 quarters of bran, 
obtained from milling the 130 quarters of corn. Beef, referred to as 
carcases and quarters, equivalent to nine carcases, was delivered at 
a charge of 48s. 11d., including a carcase from Nicholas, Master of 
the Scholars at Barking, who also handed over two pigs. Forty pigs 
were also bought at £6 5s. 6d. for preserving as salt pork. The 
method of transport is worth recall. The corn and pigs from 
Tendring, Lexden and adjacent districts were taken to Colchester ; 
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corn, cattle or pigs from Uttlesford, Chelmsford, Hinckford, 
Dunmow, Ongar, Clavering, Barstable and Dengie were conveyed 
to Maldon, whilst part of the corn from Becontree was sent by water 
to London and the remainder to Maldon. Casks of flour were 
conveyed by cart from Colchester and Maldon to London 
and 49 quarters of corn, “* taken in the sea from a certain stranger,”’ 
were also sent from Colchester to Barking. Two men were 
employed to have charge of the victuals from January 16th 
to April 20th, at 3d. per day, whilst a clerk was engaged at 
Colchester and Maldon to receive the goods from March 12th to 
August 4th, at 4d. per day, a second clerk being employed at - 
Barking for nine weeks. Houses were hired as granaries at 
Maldon and Colchester during the period of the clerks’ service, 
and a cooper was also employed for twelve days in ‘cleaning, 
encircling and repairing ’”’ the casks for the flour. A ship was 
hired from John Hancock, of Maldon, who took 117 quarters of 
corn, nine beef carcases and 40 pigs to Calais, a clerk and bowman 
being engaged for six weeks to guard the victuals upon the voyage. 
The account of Robert le Parker for grinding the 130 quarters 
of corn is also of interest. The cost of grinding was 5s. 5d., 
or 4d. per quarter; the same for carrying the corn to the mill 
and the flour to the granary; 21s. 8d., half toll in the mill ; 
10s. 9d., or a penny per quarter, for boulting (sifting); 3s. 4d. for 
four sieves ; 3s. 4d., or 2d. per cask, for filling, and 5s., or 3d. per 
cask, for “ tredying ”’ the flour for filling the 20 casks. Thus 
did Essex help to provision Calais for the winter of 1352-3, the 
accounts showing much careful management by those acting on 
behalf of the King.’ 

In 1856 authority was given to purchase 200 pigs (bacon), 
60 weighs of cheese, 40 carcases of oxen, 100 quarters of beans 
and peas and 100 quarters of corn for royal use by John de 
Coggeshall and William atte Wode, the King’s sergeant-at-arms. 
These officials also acted in 1860, when they were commissioned 
to buy 94 quarters 4 bushels of corn, 75 quarters 3 
bushels of peas, 17 salted carcases of oxen and 213 pigs for 
delivery to John de Midlton, the King’s receiver of victuals 
at Calais. These foodstuffs were stored in a granary and other 
houses at Maldon for twelve weeks and then taken to France 
in two ships.’ 

The names of Essex noblemen, knights and others serving 
at Crecy (1346), which was fought prior to the capture of Calais, 
are not known, but a list of men of the county subsequently 
pardoned for various offences on the ground of good service 
in that campaign included John Thurstan of Stratford, Richard 
de Norton of Great Reynham, Robert Haymond of Harwich, 
William Smart of St. Osyth, parker, John Smart, his son, Henry 
de Maldon, Simon Danyell of Haveryng, Simon Scot of Castellonge, 
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William de Shelvyngton, Simon Spryng of Wodeham Walter, 
and John FitzWater of Wodeham. It may be, too, that Adam de 
Swynburne, under constable of the army, was an Essex man, for 
his name was not uncommon at that time and many of the men 
on whose behalf he applied for pardon came from the county. 
In the same way, it is known that John de Stratford served at 
Poictiers (1856), for he killed a Londoner and was pardoned 
because he was present in that battle. A piquant incident is 
recorded by the appointment of a commission, consisting of 
Richard de Kelleshulle, John de Sutton, William Crockeman, 
William de Notton and John de la Rokele, to sit at Chelmsford 
and hear the Abbot of Colchester and John de Coggeshall, Sheriff 
of Essex, concerning the complaint against the Abbot that he 
had allowed a prisoner of war, said to be the Archdeacon of Paris, 
to be removed from the Abbey after he had received the King’s 
writ that he should deliver the prisoner to the Sheriff. The 
cleric had been brought home by some archers from the King’s 
army at Calais, who had returned without leave and had sold the 
ransom rights to the Abbot. It would be interesting to know 
what became of the Archdeacon. 

Whilst there was fighting in France Essex had its troubles 
over alleged malpractices and slackness in forwarding drafts. 
There was complaint that in 1349 sums of money which had been 
collected to despatch archers to Calais, who never arrived, were 
retained in the hands of certain men. Then in 1856 the 
commissioners of array sent to Sandwich twenty men-at-arms 
(including John de Seintclier, Thomas de Clopton, Henry Moyne, 
William Ornyn, John de Boys, Lionel Bradenham, William le 
Dale, Robert de Rokele, Roger Monhoye), twenty armed men 
and sixty archers, “ of the strongest and bravest of the county,”’ 
‘“at the accustomed wages of war.’ Lionel de Bradenham 
abovementioned had been in sore trouble, for in 1364 he obtained 
royal pardon for offences which included a raid on Colchester in 
1350 with 200 armed men and archers on the Sunday after the 
Feast of St. Peter’s Chains (August Ist), in the course of which he 
seized the eastern suburbs of the town, broke the doors and 
windows of the house of Nicholas le Hide, John Elys and many 
others, carrying away the doors and windows, with much 
provender. They subsequently made “ shields and other defences ”’ 
(? barricades) of the doors and windows and resisted the counter- 
attack of the townsmen. Bradenham also broke into the barn of the 
Abbot of St. John’s, Colchester, and carried away the hay, oats and 
horse fodder of the brethren. Such was the terror he caused that 
the dwellers in the suburb fled into the town, where his further 
progress was so stoutly withstood that he had to retire. The 
freebooter then ordered his followers to kill all the Colcestrians they 
could find in the fairs and markets of the adjacent country He also 
wrote to Sir John de Braham, Sir William Tendryng, Sir John 
Gernoun, Thomas Bretoun and others seeking their co-operation. 
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These operations continued for three months and the men of 
Colchester could not go to the markets and fairs to sell their goods. 
Then it was that the Prior of St. Botolph’s and William Hadelegh 
negotiated a treaty by which Bradenham was paid £20 as 
ransom and the good men of Colchester were able to trade in peace. 

In February, 1860, the commissioners, including John Sutton, 
of Essex, were reproved for slackness in reporting the number 
of men who could serve abroad, those who were equipped at their 
own expense, those unfit to serve and able to send substitutes. 
Then in April of the same year the Mayor and Bailiffs of Colchester 
and other towns were warned that they had refused to deliver 
men to Robert de Causton and John de Wesenham, captains of 
the ships ordered for service in the North, at which the King was 
greatly astonished. The French entry into Winchelsea caused 
the issue of an order in the same month for as many mariners as 
were required to be taken from the Port of London, the waters 
of the Thames and the counties of Kent and Essex as crews 
for ships which were intended to succour the South Coast town. 
The first muster for service in Ireland was in 1373, when twenty 
archers were ordered to be found from the lands in Essex of 
the Earl of March, the King’s son. This was at the time when 
Edward’s military power in France was waning. It ended with 
the Truce of Bruges in 1875. 

The tax known as tonnage (2s.) and poundage (6d.) was levied 
in 1873 to meet expenses for the guards on the King’s ships 
engaged in the defence of the realm and in conveying merchandise. 
The King farmed it to Richard de Lyons, of London, who 
empowered deputies in Manningtree, Colchester, Harwich, 
Tilbury, etc., to levy the impost. In the same year that Edward 
III died, another array was ordered from Essex, addressed to 
Thomas of Wodestok, Constable of England, Thomas Maundevill, 
Robert Marny, William de Wauton, Richard de Sutton, Robert 
de Teye, John de Bampton and the Sheriff of Essex, “‘ as the King 
has heard that his enemies and their adherents are arraying 
themselves from all parts with a great number of people and a 
great multitude of ships and boats to assail and destroy the King, 
his realm and navy by land and sea.”” When he died and Richard II 
succeeded, almost the first act of the latter was to re-issue the 
commission. The fear of invasion was endemic at this time, and 
with good reason, for it was in 1380 that the French entered the 
Thames and sacked Gravesend. It was to meet this menace that 
in September Aubrey de Vere was appointed to lead the men of 
Essex should the enemy land. At the time when the Duke 
of Buckingham had again invaded France, Henry Grey of 
Wilton, Aubrey de Vere, Thomas Tirell, Robert Marny, John de 
Gildesburgh, Nicholas Fitz Richard, Thomas Belhous, John 
Walton and John Stodeye were commissioned to defend Essex 
‘** against the enemy’s galleys and other vessels now there,” and, 
if necessary, to lead the troops to the coast or to the Thames. 
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THE BATTLE OF BILLERICAY. 


The Essex shore of the Thames was the scene of the initial stages 
of the rising known as the Peasants’ Revolt (1881) and it was at 
Billericay that the King’s forces ended the resistance. The 
peasants rallied at Great Baddow and Rettendon and then, says 
Oman, “ stockaded themselves in a strong position upon the edge 
of a wood near Billericay, covering their flanks and rear with 
ditches and rows of carts chained together, after the fashion 
that the English had been wont to employ in the French wars. 
Hearing of this muster, the King dispatched against it the 
vanguard of his army, under his uncle, Thomas of Woodstock, 
and Sir Thomas Percy, the brother of the Earl of Northumberland. 
There was a sharp fight, but the entrenchments of the rebels 
were carried at the first charge and a great number of them— 
as many as 500, if the chronicles can be trusted—were cut down. 
The rest escaped under the cover of the forest in their rear, but 
the victors captured the camp, in which were found no less than 
800 horses.’ It was little better than a massacre, for the 
insurgents were armed only with sticks, rusty swords and old bows 
with unplumed arrows. One of the surviving bands was finally 
dispersed in Suffolk and another in Huntingdon. 


METHODS ADOPTED TO RESIST INVASION. 


Another instance of the means taken to protect the county from 
invasion is supplied in 1385, when the French and Spanish fleets 
were masters of the Channel, and Scotland threatened danger in the 
North. A commission was appointed for the various Hundreds 
to array all men-at-arms, armed men and archers who lived in the 
Hundred and arm all able-bodied men, each according to his 
estate, and distrain upon all those able in estate, but not in body 
to fight, to supply armour and contribute to the expenses. 
The men were to be assembled and led to the sea coast where 
danger threatened. Further, the beacons were ordered to be 
placed in the accustomed spots to warn people of the coming of the 
enemy. The chief fear was for Rochford Hundred, for several 
members of the commission were associated with that part of the 
county, including the Prior of Prittlewell. The personnel of 
the commission a year later was more widely distributed, for 
then it was known that the French king had collected a great 
armada. There were widespread precautions against invasion, 
including the embodiment of thousands of militia, who, happily, 
were not tested, as a great gale blew and sailing orders to the 
French fleet were never issued. During this emergency all able- 
bodied knights, men-at-arms, armed men and hobelers between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty in Essex were marched close to 
London. There was a great muster of shipping in the Orwell, with 
headquarters at Harwich, 46 vessels, mostly from the western and 
northern shores, receiving the King’s pay. Their burden ranged 
from a cog of 300 tons, with a crew of a master, constable, 70 
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mariners and four servants, to a balinger of 40 tons, with a crew of 
24. They came from many ports, some little remembered now, 
including Ottermouth, Sarum (Salisbury), Hoke, Dartmouth, 
Hull, Lynne, Plymouth, London, Bristol, Boston, St. Osyth, 
Grimsby, Gippeswick (Ipswich), Newcastle, Colchester, Yarmouth, 
Fowey, Toppesham, York and Harwich.' This fleet was composed 
of the customary classifications of craft of the Middle Ages, viz., 
ships, cogs, barges and balingers. The two former were very 
much alike in design and were, in fact, sailing ships. With 
respect to barges, however, Corbett is of opinion that they 
roughly corresponded with the larger brigantines of the 
Mediterranean, being capable of propulsion by oars as well as 
sails, whilst balingers were also oared vessels, ranging from 
one hundred and twenty to twenty tons and probably “ of 
direct descent from the oared long-ship of the Norsemen.” 

When Henry of Lancaster became King the fear of invasion 
still hung heavily and in July, 1399, a special ordinance was. 
issued for the protection of the towns of the River Thames and 
of the shipping ‘‘ from perils which may suddenly happen by the 
King’s enemies.” It is the earliest detailed description of the 
defensive system of the Thames Estuary that has been so far 
disclosed :— 

(1) A beacon shall be set up in the Isle of Sheppeye and 
another at Shoubery in Essex, also at Hoo in Kent and Fobbyng 
in Essex, at Cleve in Kent and Tilbery in Essex, and at Gravesend 
in Kent and Famedon (?) in Essex. 

(2) The Sheriffs, constables and other ministers in Kent and. 
Essex shall be charged speedily to set up the same. 

(8) As soon as the beacons be made they shall be watched 
without fail day and night. 

(4) The watch at the beacons of Shepey and Shoubery 
shall be warned to set fire thereto as soon as they shall spy the 
enemies’ ships coming with sail or oars towards the river and 
therewith to make all the noise they may with horn and with 
shouting to warn the country round to come to the river in force. 

(5) The country shall be warned under grievous pain to 
come armed in their best array to the river so soon as they shall 
see the beacons fired or hear the sound of horn or shouting in 
order to guard the said towns and shipping from harm. 

In May, 1402, an Essex commission of array contained the name 
of a woman, Joan, Countess of Hereford, a rare event. The chief 
duty of this commission was to assure the people that the King 
intended to observe the laws and customs of the realm, 
notwithstanding that some people went about telling many 
** lies in divers parts of the realm in taverns and other congregations 
of the people.” These commissions were constantly issued 
at this period (1402, 1408, 1405, 1408 and 1415), the nominees 
of the King including Barth. Bourghchier, Wiliam Marny, 
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The old stronghold of the de Veres (Earls of Oxford) at Castle Hedingham. 
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William Coggeshall, Jn. Howard, Thos. Coggeshall, John 
Doreward, Gerald Braybrook, Robert Litton, Richard Baynard, 
J. Leventhorpe, Robert Rygdon and Richard Darcy. 


AT AGINCOURT. 


Certain monasteries of Essex were implicated in a plot to 
dethrone Henry IV, but the expected landing of the French 
upon the shores of the county did not take place. Essex knights, 
squires and archers went with Henry V to France and fought 
in that extraordinary campaign, which ended with the 
overwhelming victory of Agincourt (1415). The most prominent 
was Richard, Earl of Oxford, of Castle Hedingham, who brought 
with him 40 men-at-arms and 100 foot archers. He was in the 
King’s company at the great battle, and a contemporary poem 
records that ‘“‘ Huntingdon and Oxford both were wondrous 
fierce in all that fight.”” He had 28 lances in his retinue at 
Agincourt and as doubtless many of them were Essex men, the 
names are given: Thomas Beston, John Henry, John Taverner, 
Edmond Folstoff, Godfrey Denys, Robert Wellyng, William 
Preston, John Edmund, Richard Arderne, Thomas Balinburgh, 
Richard Worcester, John Wolf, Ranlyn Wardale, John Somerton, 
William Petylion, William Steryn, John Remys, Robert Wark, 
John Bendyshe, Thomas Tyringham, Edmund Preston, George 
Laughton, William Sensler, John Balinburgh, Roger Eston, 
Thomas Stonyngez, Edmund Taylour and John Blacleys. 

For Henry V’s operations in Normandy the Sheriffs of Essex 
and Hertfordshire were ordered to secure 100,000 feathers for 
making arrows and to bring them to London before Michaelmas, 
1418. When Henry went upon his last campaign in 1421 he 
authorized a commission requiring that all persons, spiritual 
and temporal, in the county whom they thought fit should be 
asked to send loans to the Treasurer of England, excepting 
only those who had already lent the King money. Im the 
early years of the reign of Henry VI ships in the Thames were 
ordered to be seized for the purpose of transporting the Earl of 
Salisbury and his troops to France. Among those acting for 
the King in the county at this time were the Earl of Oxford, 
Henry Count of Eu, Maurice Bruyn, Nicholas Morley, Robert 
Darcy, John Doreward, Lewis Johan, John Teye, Geoffrey Rokhill 
and John Godmanston. Henry Lord Bourchier, Count of Eu, 
was captain of Crotoy Castle and a justice of the peace for Essex. 
Harwich was attacked by the French in 1450, which resulted in 
the levies being called up to defend the coasts of Essex. It was in 
the same year that the county was called upon to take action 
against rebels who had risen with Jack Cade and in December, 
1459, another order was published to resist the rebellion of Richard 
Duke of York, Edward Earl of March, Richard Earl of Warwick, 
Richard Ear! of Salisbury, and Edmund Earl of Rutland, which 
was destined to place Edward IV upon the throne of England 
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and to give Warwick the name of “ The Kingmaker.” The 
members of the commission were numerous, including Humphrey, 
Duke of Buckingham, John, Earl of Oxford, James, Earl of 
Wiltshire, Henry, Viscount Bourchier, Richard Veer, Peter 
Ardern, Thomas Thorp, Thomas Tyrell, John Marney, John 
FitzSimond, Thomas Flemmyng, Robert Darcy, John Doreward 
the elder, Wm. Tyrell, Lawrence Reynford, Lewis John, John 
Grene, Thomas Baryngton, Geoffrey Rokell, John Brell, William 
Doreward, Thomas Langley, Clement Spyce, John Tey, Nicholas 
Sharp, Thomas Scargyll, Matthew Haye, Baldwin Brown and 
William Bury. There was little response to the order, for 
Warwick’s movement in favour of the Yorkists found much 
support in Essex. 

The Earl of Oxford was a stout upholder of the Lancastrian cause 
and commanded the right wing at Barnet in 1471, when Warwick 
the Kingmaker was killed. In 1473 the Earl made a landing 
at St. Osyth from Dieppe, in favour of Henry VI, but hastily 
withdrew on learning of the approach of the Earl of Essex with a 
force attached to the cause of Edward IV. 


WITH EDWARD IV. IN FRANCE. 


Several notable Essex men served in Edward IV’s ineffective 
expedition to France in 1475. The army of 11,000 men was 
well equipped and expectation ran high that under ‘the leadership 
of ‘‘ a very thunderbolt of war,’’ and with the aid of the Duke of 
Burgundy, English dominion would be re-asserted in France. 
There were 9,000 archers, but not more than 1,200 lances, though 
it was twice the strength of the army which won Agincourt. 
Embarking at the Kentish ports, Edward landed at Calais on 
July 4th and advanced to St. Quentin, where Louis XI induced 
the English King to withdraw upon the offer of substantial 
financial consideration, the treaty being ratified on the bridge 
of Picquigny, near Amiens. ‘“‘ Having thus secured peace with 
profit, if not peace with honour, the King returned to England and 
disbanded his army. He had probably acted with solid wisdom 
in giving up the war; the days when successful invasions were 
possible had come to an end.’ The staff included a comptroller 
of ordnance and the clerk of ordnance, so that artillery was there, 
for which there was provided a guard of pikes. The artizans 
were bowyers, masons, sawyers, turners, coopers, carpenters, 
smiths, plumbers, horse harness-makers and carters. One of 
the most important leaders was the well-known Sir Thomas 
Montgomery, of Faulkbourne Hall, Essex, “the very able and 
supple soldier and diplomat who contrived to keep in favour with 
all the Kings during whose unquiet and difficult reigns he lived : 
Henry VI, Edward IV, Richard III and Henry VII.” In early 
years he was often a judge in appeals of battle, and he was 
quite young when he first held office under the Crown. When 
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Marshal of the King’s Hall he became custodian of the Exchange 
and of the Mint at the Tower, afterwards receiving knighthood from 
Edward IV on Towton field. He was then nominated steward 
of Havering-atte-Bower and of Hadleigh Castle, Essex, quickly 
followed by the posts of King’s Carver, with an annual stipend 
of £40, and Link Armourer at the Tower, after which he became a 
King’s Knight. Having accompanied an expedition to Scotland 
in 1462, he was appointed Sheriff of Suffolk and Norfolk, and 
whilst holding that office was King Edward’s ambassador in 
negotiations with Scotland and with the King of France and Duke 
of Burgundy. In 1467 he was returned as a Knight of the Shire 
for Essex. The Constableships of Bristol and of Caen, Normandy, 
were given him and then came a reversal of fortune, when 
Henry VI resumed power for a short time. He was taken 
prisoner, but apparently escaped and joined Edward again at 
Nottingham. A mission to the Emperor Frederick III and the 
King of Hungary to secure an alliance against Louis XI was 
his next employment, shortly after which he bought the manor 
of Braxted Magna, Essex, from the Earl of Kent, for 1,000 marks, 
and became steward of the King’s Forest in the county. To the 
1475 expedition he contributed ten men-at-arms and 100 archers, 
for which he was paid by the King, as were the other leaders, 
and was a signatory to the treaty with Louis XI. The Garter 
was next bestowed upon him. He maintained a close interest 
in Essex affairs, for he was one of the company to whom a licence 
was issued, in 1477, to establish the Guild of the Fraternity of 
Jesus at Prittlewell (Southend-on-Sea), and he was interested 
in the foundation of a guild at Ulting (1481). He was the 
recipient of a pipe of wine, or its equivalent value of 100 shillings, 
from the Cely family, for saving them from being indicted for 
driving a hart across the Thames and killing it at Dartford. 
The Celys were prominent merchants af the Staple, a wealthy 
association of merchants having the monopoly of the trade in 
wool, woolfells, leather, tin and lead, with headquarters in 
London. Their country house was at Brett’s Place, Aveley. 
In Edward’s last year Montgomery was appointed Treasurer 
of Ireland and was one of the executors of the King’s will. When 
Richard III was on the throne he was again sent abroad in an 
endeavour to dissuade the Duke of Brittany from sheltering 
Henry Tudor and had other diplomatic business with Archduke 
Maxmilian of Austria. He then became Lieutenant of Guisnes, 
the outpost of Calais, with authority to restore its decayed 
fortifications. With shrewd foresight, he transferred his 
allegiance safety to Henry VII, and was one of the canopy bearers 
at that King’s coronation. Montgomery served on a commission 
to raise Essex in case of an invasion on behalf of Simnell and 
at the end of 1488 he was enlisting archers in the county for the 
expedition for the relief of Brittany. He was present in 1494 
at the three days’ tournament at Westminster. In his will 
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he directed that he should be buried in the Cistercian House 
of St. Mary of Grace, near the Tower of London, and that the 
body of his first wife—a daughter of John Helion, of Bumpstead, 
Essex—should be removed from Faulkbourne and laid beside 
him. Another well-known Essex leader was Sir Ralph Hastings, 
of Wanstead, a younger brother of William, Lord Hastings. 
At one time he was keeper of the lions, lionesses and leopards 
at the Tower, and was also, with his brother, constable of the 
castle of Rockingham and Northampton. When Henry VI 
was captured Hastings was placed in charge of him upon his 
journey to London and he was created a knight bachelor on the 
field of Tewkesbury, after which he served Edward IV as master 
of horse and was returned as a knight of the shire for Northampton. 
In 1474 he became Lieutenant of Guisnes, at which port he 
suffered from ill-health, and the neglect of the garrison by the 
Government, which was usual in times of peace. For the 1475 
expedition he supplied seven and then eight men-at-arms and 100 
archers. His brother was beheaded for treason in 1483, but Sir 
Ralph escaped severe penalty and was later Governor of Calais. 
Henry VII received his allegiance and when he died in 1495 he 
directed that his body should be buried in the Church of St. 
Bridget, Middlesex,‘ or in the Abbey of Barking, whilst his wife, 
daughter of John Tattershall, of Wanstead, succeeded to his 
manors and lands in Essex and Kent. Sir Robert Chamberlain 
was another leader who held lands at Barking as well as in Suffolk 
and Norfolk, and who brought 12 men-at-arms and 100 archers. In 
1491 he was attainted of treasonable correspondence with the 
French King and after being arraigned and judged at “* Stratford 
of the Bowe,” he was beheaded at the Tower. Sir Lawrence 
Raynford, beside manors in Lancashire and Hertfordshire, also had 
property at Bradfield and brought 12 men-at-arms and 60 archers 
to the army in 1475. He was for a time Sheriff of Essex and 
Hertfordshire and also served on the Essex commission against 
invasion in 1489. Sir Lawrence was buried in the Abbey of St. 
John, Colchester, next the tomb of Sir William Hunte, late 
Abbot. Another Essex landowner was Sir William Trussell, 
whose chief interests, however, lay outside the county. He had, 
including himself, six men-at-arms and 60 archers. The King’s 
Heralds also sailed with the array, among them Thomas Holme, 
of Walden, Norroy King of Arms, whose first wife was Christiane, 
the widow of John Garland, a Walden merchant.? 


IN TUDOR TIMES. 


Under Henry VII the Militia svstem was revived and 
reorganized. The force was controlled in each county by the 


1. The Convent of the Bridgettines of Syon at Isleworth, a house of nuns quite as 
famous in its way as Barking. 

2. For further details «f the Expedition see ‘‘ Edward IV’s French Expedition 
of 1475.”—Francts Pterrepotnt Barnard, M.A., Clarendon Press. 
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Sheriff, with constables for each hundred to see that the men 
were properly equipped. When summoned to duty within the 
county, they could, upon internal trouble or threat of invasion, 
be transferred to any part of England. Under Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth, we are told, the county Militia was in full vigour again. 
Certainly in Essex there was great activity at times when danger 
threatened. Essex men, too, served with Henry’s expedition to 
France in 15138, which resulted in the Battle of the Spurs.’ Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, John Vere and Sir Henry Marney each took 
one hundred men with them, whilst one of the Barrington family 
had twelve. The Earl of Essex was responsible for 400. The 
name is struck out in the return, though it is certain he was 
present with the King, for he commanded a party of 469 in the 
middle ward of the army, in which most of the Essex men 
apparently served. The county was also ordered to provide 
a contingent of 270 for service against the rising in the North, 
known as the Pilgrimage of Grace, whilst twelve landowners 
were responsible for contributing a body of 562 for the King’s 
protection, the chief of whom were Sir Giles Capell, Sir John 
Raynesford, Sir Thomas Darcye, Sir William Pyrton, Sir John 
Sainctclere and Sir John Tyrrell. Others appointed to keep 
order in Essex included the Earl of Essex, Sir Richard Rich 
and the Abbot of Waltham. 

In a muster return of 1538 (Henry VIII) taken at Billericay 
before Sir Clement Harleston, John Pylbarrowe, John Poyntz 
and another, 909 names are given of men for the Barstable 
Hundred, the personnel including 19 parsons, vicars, chantry 
priests and curates charged with armour and artillery; five 
gentlemen; 301 archers, in addition to three priests “ that 
be good bowmen,” and 524 billmen. There were also 57 aged 
men and nine widows charged with armour. One gunner was 
mentioned, whilst 301 able men, it was said, were not of sufficient 
substance to furnish themselves with harness or weapon. The town 
harness comprised three sets, with two jacks, one bow and one 
salet, whilst one militiaman was reported to be armed with a 
weapon called a ‘‘ holywater sprynkyll.”” The musters at Walden 
for the Hundreds of Uttlesworth and Freshwell, in 1535, 
were taken before the Earl of Essex, when 291 archers and 696 able 
men were enumerated, the latter including eleven chief constables, 
but this return does not give the details of equipment as does 
that for the Barstable Hundred. The differences in the return may 
best be understood by taking representative towns in each 
Hundred. Billericay and Burstead, in the Barstable Hundred, had 
21 archers and 38 billmen. Owners of a whole harness were 
scarce, but quite a number of the inhabitants had shares in 
such equipment and seven men were noted as being partners 
in a whole harness and a bill with an archer. A bow and a sheath 
were frequently recorded ; one man had a salet, gorget and bow, 


1. L.and P., Henry VIII, Vol. I, p. 924. 
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whilst yet another was the proud possessor of a horse, whole 
harness, a bill, a sword and a dagger. Thirteen of the men were 
described as bowmen, but apparently had no weapons, whilst 
19 of the billmen were also without arms.' Billericay and Burstead 
were not well equipped for military service even if the martial 
spirit ran high. The return for Saffron Walden is not so detailed, 
but is none the less important as showing the military resources of 
an Essex market town. The names of two archers and 15 able 
men were first given, including three with horse harness; then 
at Market End there were two archers and eight able men; two 
archers and 15 able men in Hell Street and Gold Street; six 
archers and 25 able men at the Cokestole End; in the Middle 
Ward four archers and 38 able men (one man and his four servants 
were included in this list, two others with three servants, and 
another with two servants); in High Street four archers and 
17 able men; at Bridge End, two archers and 19 able men; 
at Castle Street, 34 able men; at Church Street, six archers and 
22 able men, whilst Little Walden had three archers and nine 
able men. There were few men with harness and the return for 
Saffron Walden suggests that though it was a populous town 
(28 archers and 188 able men), its state of preparation for war 
was not formidable.’ 

The Sheriff of Essex was ordered in June, 1544, to provide a 
bodyguard of from 1,500 to 2,000 men to accompany Henry VIII 
on a visit to Harwich and Ipswich from London. War had again 
broken out with France and later in the year an indecisive 
campaign was waged. Essex and Suffolk were called upon 
to recruit 1,500 men. On September 20th 600 men of Essex 
and 300 of Hertfordshire were at Harwich awaiting transport, 
but before that date peace had been signed. The Earl of Essex 
provided 100 horse and 300 foot, Sir William Petre 28 foot 
and Sir Richard Rich 40 horse and 160 foot. The Earl of 
Oxford supplied 300 men in addition to one hundred already 
at sea—‘‘ whereof 100 furnished with horses, bows and arrows 
meet to be archers on horseback, 100 with harness and weapons, 
as bills and morespikes, meet to be footmen, and 100 able personages 
neither horsed, harnessed nor weaponed.’” Thirty-five Essex 
landowners were called upon to furnish contingents, whilst the 
county had also to find horses, oxen and carters. The cattle were 
used for victualling purposes, each vehicle having ten oxen. 
The Earl of Oxford was returned as having 350 foot with the 
vanguard and other Essex leaders having footmen with the army 
were: Sir Giles Cappell, 40; Sir John St. Clere, 20; Thos. 
Josselyn, 20; Edw. Leventhorp, 8; Anthony Cooke, 10; John 
Brown, 10; Fras. Clovell, 4; Wm. Harrys, 8, and Wm. Alyth, 
10. In the “ battle”? the Essex contingent of archers on foot 


1. K.R. Accounts, 549-8. 
2. Exchequer Accounts, 59-8. 
3. L. and P., Henry VIII, Vol. 414, No. 273. 
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An Arquebuster. 
From “* Broadsides,’ James I-Charles I, 1623 to 1649. Volume 202 to 308, Society of Antiquartes. 
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A Pikeman, 
From ** Broadsides,’ James I-Charles I, 1623-1649. Volume 202 to 308, Society of Antiquaries. 
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were led by Sir John Reynesford and Sir Clement Harlaston. 
The county was apparently not represented in the rearguard. 
The uniform is given in a schedule sent to John Wentwerth, 
Sheriff of Essex, in April, 1544, as follows: “‘ Every footman to 
have a coat of blue cloth guarded with red, made like the 
footmen’s coats at London, to serve his Majesty in this journey. 
The left sleeve to be trimmed as the captain pleases, but no silk to 
be worn on the guard except on that sleeve. Yeomen not to wear 
any silk. Neither gentlemen nor yeomen to wear any badges. 
Every man to provide hose for all his men. The right hose red, the 
left blue, with a red stripe of three fingers’ breadth on the outside 
from the stacks downwards. Every man to have an arming 
doublet of fustian or canvas and a cap to put his scull or sallett 
in.” These caps could be procured from William Capper, within 
Ludgate, at 8d. apiece. Very considerable care was taken to 
have adequate artillery and the transport, powder and shot 
required were minutely detailed. The various types of guns 
represented were cannons, demi-cannons, culverins, demi- 
culverins, sakers, falconers and mortars. Givan Battista and 
others made proposals to manufacture various kinds of missiles 
and weapons, including also powder which was noiseless and 
what were apparently early forms of hand grenades, viz., 
‘** certain balls with guns inside which are thrown with the hand 
and pierce the enemy, and inside every ball are four guns.’” 

About this time a change was being gradually effected, which 
resulted in the archer and billman being reduced from their 
pesuey of supremacy, but long years elapsed, nearly a century, 

efore the harquebusier and the pikeman supplanted them. 
Daniel Barbaro, reporting to the Venetian Government upon the 
state of the Enghsh Militia in 1551, mentioned that the harquebus 
and the pike had then been more recently added. In 1557 
Giovanni Michele, reporting also to the same Government, stated 
that the English trusted to archery, which they preferred to 
all other arms, including harquebuses. ‘“ They draw the bow 
with such force and dexterity at the same time that some are 
said to pierce corslets and body armour; and there are few 
among them, even those that are moderately practised, who 
will not undertake at a convenient distance, either aiming point 
blank or in the air (as they generally do, that the arrow may fly 
further) to hit within an inch and a half of the mark.’ ‘“‘ The 
soldier did not weigh himself down with armour, because he 
desired to be nimble and active. Hence the men wore on their 
heads only a light salet or skull cap, on their bodies an indifferent 
form of breastplate, or a jack, or shirt of mail.”” ‘But what they 
usually wear are certain canvas doublets quilted with many 
layers, each of which is two inches or more in thickness; and 
these doublets are considered the most sure defence against 
the shock of arrows.”’ On their arms were plates of mail, placed 


1. Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, Vol. 19, No. 440. 
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lengthways. Barbaro mentions that at the muster the stoutest 
and most robust men were selected—those who were “ neither 
tall nor short, but of agile frame ” for the light horse and demi- 
lances, and taller men for the infantry, who were divided into 
companies of 100 men, each with captain, lieutenant, ensign 
and sergeant.’ Among other contributions to the art of war 
was a treatise written for the instruction of Edward VI by 
Thomas Audley, who had been provost marshal of Guisnes and 
later lieutenant of the lower town of Boulogne. He was brother 
of Sir Thomas Audley, Henry’s famous Chancellor. They were 
an Essex family. Probably by the influence of the Chancellor 
the soldier brother was granted Barton Manor, Suffolk, by Henry 
VIII, and he also received from the same monarch the priory 
of Prittlewell, Essex, which, however, he soon transferred to the 
Rich family. 

In Edward VI’s reign soldiers were levied in the county to 
reinforce the garrison of Calais and it was probably for this 
purpose also that in 1553 ten archers and eight billmen from 
Colchester were ordered to be ready to embark at Bricklesea 
(Brightlingsea). Fortifications all round the coast were surveyed in 
1551’ with a view to the elimination of those that were not 
required and from the survey that Sir Thomas Darcy made in 
Essex we know that seven strong points were maintained—at 
Mersea and St. Osyth, with three forts at Harwich (Middle 
House, House-upon-the-Hill and the Tower House) and two 
blockhouses at Landguard Point and Landguard Road, the latter 
on the Suffolk side of the Orwell. Although no permanent force 
was in residence except a captain, lieutenant and porter, the cost 
of upkeep in Essex and Suffolk was £827 6s. 8d. When danger 
threatened, the trained bands, as the Militia were known, were 
deputed to man these points, which in times of imminent peril were 
supplied with a permanent garrison. There were blockhouses at 
West Tilbury in 1558, designed to protect the Thames at Graves- 
end, but even in this case the guard was maintained at the ex- 
pense of the neighbouring villages. The beacon watches were 
supervised by the Justices of the Peace, but this was not an onerous 
duty, as the watch was maintained only in the summer months. 
The reign of the Tudors brought trouble and unrest to Essex, from 
the time of Wolsey’s financial expedient, ‘‘ The Amicable Loan,” 
in 1525, to that of Queen Elizabeth, with its preparation to 
resist the long-threatened Spanish Armada and the efforts at 
reprisal which followed. In 1583 an order was issued to 
muster all able men from sixteen to sixty at the ‘“‘ White Hart,”’ 
Colchester, and “* to show upon able men’s backs all such common 
parish armour and weapons which the whole parish by itself 


1. ** English Soldier of the 16th Century.”’—Vetscount Dilion, C.H., Journal of the 
Army Historical Research Society. 


2. V.C.H., Essex, II, p. 220. 
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must provide.’’ A year Jater the Essex Militia quota was raised 
from 8,672 men to 4,000, with a further request that the children 
and servants should be brought up in the use of the long bow. 
That same year Lord Rich was asked to ascertain the number 
of horses and geldings in the county and Sir Thomas Lucas caused 
trouble by his “hard speeches’’ to the commissioners of 
‘musters when they went to demand from him the muster books, 
objection being made to the training of men and setting up 
of archery butts in his field. The reason given for Sir Thomas’s 
outburst was that he was not upon the commission. 


UNIFORM OF BLUE AND YELLOW. 


Musters were frequently held, both of horse and foot. In 1585 
the pikemen of a company sent from Colchester to Chelmsford, 
under Captain Sir Walter Walker, were stated to have coreslet, 
burgonett, with pike sword and dagger, whilst the shot had caliver, 
flask, touch box, morion, mould, sword and dagger, and six charges 
covered with leather, all men having “a mandilion (mantel) of blue 
cloth.”” Perhaps this was the Essex company of 150 men 
forming part of the contingent which Queen Elizabeth sent to the 
aid of the United Provinces in that year. Walker’s men were to 
have conduct money from the place of muster to Portsmouth, 
each soldier and pioneer being allowed 5d. for each mile, and 
directions were explicit that the reinforcement should not pass 
through London for fear of infection, but should go through 
Hovenden-upon-the-Hill (? Horndon-on-the-Hill). The reference 
to blue cloth is interesting, because it shows that blue continued to 
be the colour of the military uniform. It was worn as noted in 
Henry VIII’s expedition to France and in 1563 the Sheriff reported 
forwarding 200 men to Portsmouth “ in coats of blue guarded with 
yellow,” this force being probably part of the reinforcements which 
were hurried to the succour of the English garrison at Havre and 
which arrived too late. The besieged garrison possibly contained 
Essex men, too, for the Sheriff mentioned to the Justices that the 
reinforcement was clothed the same as those originally sent, 
presumably for the force which landed in aid of the Huguenots, but 
which caused Catholics and Protestants to unite in an effort to expel 
them. We know, too, that Reginald Highgate raised 600 men in 
Essex and Suffolk for the siege of Havre in 1562. The need for 
gunmetal was severely felt in Elizabeth’s days, for in 1565 Maldon 
Town Council acknowledged receipt for £8 2s. for two bells taken 
from St. Peter’s and All Saints’ for the Queen’s service, doubtless. 
sent to a gun foundry. Requisitions were frequent, as again 
instanced by Maldon, where the Queen’s Commissioners, in 1569, 
ordered the borough to find two corselets and two pikes and four 
harquebuses, with four morions, also all requisites ready for active 
service, to be kept in the storehouse. To obtain these weapons 


1. Chamberlains’ Accounts, Morant MS., p. 97; Essex Archeological Society Library. 
2. Chamberlains’ Accounts, Morant MS., p. 133 ; Essex Archeological Society Library. 
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£9 8s. 2d. was raised from 78 inhabitants, in sums of from 6s. 8d. 
to 12d. Maldon landowners about this time also had to supply 
11 calivers, seven harquebuses, longbows and sheaves of arrows, 
with steel caps for nine bowmen, and blackbills, or halberds, 
with the customary armour for six pikemen. “ Armour of 
benevolence, for the defence of their own personnes,’’ was 
contributed by 36 residents, viz., 12 longbows, each with its 
sheaf of arrows, four halberds, 10 blackbills and 12 bills, with a 
miscellaneous collection of defensive armour, including coats of 
plate, almaine ryvettes (overlapping and rivetted plates of armour 
protecting the lower parts of the body), pairs of splents, jacks, 
etc., and a sword or dagger to every man.’ Walsingham was 
informed in 1584 that there were eight companies of Militia in 
Essex of a total trained strength of 2,000 men. 


PREPARING FOR THE STORM: DUTIES OF MUSTER 
MASTER. 


A muster master was appointed for Essex in May, 1584, by the 
Privy Council, who had regard to his “skilful judgment and 
dexterity,’ his duty being to train “such numbers of men as of 
late by her Majesty’s commandment are put in readiness within 
the county.” The name in the document is undecipherable, 
but the official was probably Robert Peacock, who was on service 
with the Essex Militia at Tilbury Camp in 1588. The instructions 
to the Muster Master were precise and definite and throw a good 
deal of light upon the method adopted for training the levies 
to meet the Spanish menace and which reveals much more foresight 
and preparation than is popularly supposed. He was first 
ordered to be at Chelmsford by the 12th day of May, there to 
meet the Sheriff and Commissioners of Musters, to whom he was 
to deliver his letter of instructions and acquaint them with the 
training which was to be undertaken, after which days and places 
were to be fixed for the mustering and drilling of the men. If 
the Commissioners had already appointed captains, the former 
were to order them to wait upon the Muster Master “ that they 
may see and perceive what course you shall take in the training, 
to the end one uniform order may be taken therein among them 
all.” If captains had not been appointed the Commissioners 
were to be advised to make choice of those who “ shall be fit to 
be used in the service, and of the best affected in religion, which 
we could wish might be the eldest sons of some of the principal 
gentlemen within the said county, being apt for that purpose, 
and inferior officers to be otherwise chosen of men that hath 
hereunto been augmented with martial service if any be resident 
within the said county.” The men to be trained were to be 
mustered in four divisions “ and before you shall proceed with the 
viewing and training of the men, you shall require the 
Commissioners to deliver unto you a copy of the muster rolls 


1. ‘‘ Shirburn Ballads,”’ p. 178. (Note by Dr. Andrew Clark.) 
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that you may thereby consider of the number and of the qualities 
of the weapons to the end you may divide them into bands, 
allotting to every band, sorting their weapons not into such just 
pepe of every kind as happily were requisite in every 

and if they should be brought to present action of service, but 
according as every of the said division shall yield best.” The 
orders for the training were set out in detail, and emphasis was 
laid upon the proper instruction of the musketeers and calivermen : 
“*In every division all the shott (of whom the principal care of 
training is to be had) shall assemble in the place of the same 
division where you shall agree to begin your training as most 
convenient for the ease and commoditie (convenience) of the 
inhabitants; and forasmuch as there are two months of time 
limited to be employed in the training of the shott and viewing 
of the men, armour and furniture of the said shott, wherein you 
may bestow the first two days in every week in each division. 
And other two days of the same week in viewing the ability 
and sufficiency of the pikemen, bowmen and billmen and of their 
weapons and furniture, so as four days in every week be therein 
spent and employed, dividing the days to the best commoditie 
of your service, and so weekly for the first month to pass once 
through the whole county from division to division and such 
defects as shall be found in the men, armour, weapons and furniture 
in the first view you may cause to be supplied and showed in the 
second view to be made in every division the last month, in which 
view and supply we require you to have care specially that the 
bowmen found insufficient in the use of that weapon be changed 
and choice made of others more fit and able in strength to handle 
the same and cause them to be produced in the second view.” In 
order that the “‘ shott ’’ should be brought to more readiness in the 
use of calivers before the Muster Master made his second inspection, 
the captains of the bands were ordered upon every half holiday 
and on Sunday afternoons to exercise the men in the drill which 
had been shown them and where the captains were inexperienced, 
men with knowledge of the weapon living in the district were 
to assist them. The captains were also to appoint ensigns and 
drummers, if such were lacking, by the time appointed for the 
second visit. The first two days’ training of the “ shott’’ was to 
be instruction in the handling of the harquebus, “with the use 
of false fire for the most part to avoid the consumption of powder, 
whereby they may learn how to yield their bodies comely sort 
to the piece and assure eye to the fire,”’ whilst at the second training 
the Muster Master, having satisfied himself that sufficient progress 
had been made, he could teach the men how to skirmish, ‘* wherein 
you shall spend two other days if it shall seem expedient.” This 
task accomplished, the captain was to assemble his band under 
his ensign for inspection and they were to be taught how to 
march and bear their weapons, to become acquainted with the 
sound of the drum and “in other like points appertaining to a 
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rivate soldier.’”’ When the two months had expired the Muster 

aster was to make a roll of the men and their equipment and 
if at that time there was any default the Commissioners were 
to be ordered to supply the deficiency by August 31st following, 
whilst a duplicate of the rolls was to be sent to the Privy Council 
at Greenwich.’ 


1. This must be one of the earliest instances of the use of ‘“ private.”” The common 
explanation given is that it refers to private gentleman—the volunteers who served 
under Gustavus Adolphus in the *‘ Thirty Years War.”’ 

2. Stowe MSS., 150, f. 38. 
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ARMADA CAMP AT TILBURY. 


The arrangements to resist the Armada were very complete in 
Essex. The Spanish fleet was ready to sail in 1587 and from 
thence onward the country rallied to defeat the enterprise. 
The system adopted for encountering the enemy, should he land 
in Essex, is told in a certificate dated December Ist, 1587, and 
despatched to the Privy Council by Sir Thomas Heneage, Sir 
Henry Gray and Sir Thomas Mildmay, Deputy Lieutenants for 
the County. The apprehension of a landing was very real, 
for the army of the Duke of Parma in Holland was to act in 
. conjunction with the Armada, when that great fleet had reached 
Calais. The number of Essex men fit for service was returned at 
12,000, of whom 2,000 were trained and fully armed and another 
2,000 were armed, but untrained. The trained and untrained 
men were approximately evenly divided among the bands— 
or battalions, as the modern designation would be—for these 
bands were never less than 200 strong and in some cases 600 men 
were returned as being under arms. It was ordered that each 
band of 600 footmen should be thus organized, viz., 210 pikes, 
90 billmen and those armed with short weapons, and 300 shot ; 
every band from 200 upward to be armed in this proportion. The 
pikemen were to wear corslets and those with short weapons 
either rivetted corslets or jacks. “Shot” is usually taken to 
include musketeers, calivermen and archers, but the details 
given below show us that the archers were always separately 
enumerated. 

““ There were pikemen and billmen—the latter armed with 
long-handled battle axes intended to guard the standards and 
do execution upon a broken enemy. Then there were three 
kinds of ‘ shot,’ as the phrase was—first the musketeers ; secondly, 
the caliver men, whose weapon may be roughly defined as a sort 
of short light musket, and, lastly, the archers.’ Before the 
Civil War broke out billmen, calivermen and archers had 
disappeared and the infantry were of two classifications, 
musketeers and pikemen, and remained so until the invention 
of the bayonet provided the musket with its own weapon for 
attack and defence at close quarters. A warrant addressed the 
Commissioners of Musters in Suffolk in the early years of the 
Seventeenth Century stated that the pikemen were to have 
“‘ curases ”’ (back, breast and gorget), morion (a metal headpiece), 
all of English make, and “ of the best for metal and form,” with 
* pouldyrons ’? (armour covering the shoulders), an English 

ikestaff with a head of steel and a band with a ring, a Turkey 

lade for sword with double scabbard, with girdle and hangers 


1. C,H. Firth: ‘‘ Cromwell’s Army,” p. 17. 
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of black grained leather, “ good and large.’”? The whole outfit 
was estimated to cost 34s. The musketeers were to be armed 
with a musket of double proof, smoothly bored and ‘in 
goodness extraordinary,” with a tricker, lock, mould, worm and 
screw, and all the stocks of walnut tree, a musket rest, Spanish 
morion (well lined and fringed), a bandolier of double plate, 
with large and strong girdle and string, a bullet bag and sword 
with girdle and hangers ; total cost 84s. 8d., the musket being 
priced at 17s. The caliver was also to be double proof, smooth 
bored, with mould, worm and screw, and stocks of walnut, 
also with similar accessories, at a total cost of 29s.’ 

The arms of the men and their use are referred to in a ballad 
written in celebration of the appointment of the Earl of Essex to the 
command in Ireland in 1599. Dr. Andrew Clark thinks it likely 
that the author was not present in Dublin and that he used for 
his description the scenes which accompanied a muster day in 
any English county and may, therefore, be well taken to represent 
a similar episode of the time in Essex. After the officers, ‘‘ attired 
brave in cloth of gold,” there came those of non-commissioned rank: 

The sergeants there that day were seen 

In purple velvet, red and green, 

In honour of that maiden Queen 
which wears the crown of England. 

The corporals, with gallant grace, 

In such array did keep their place, 

With garments decked with silver lace, 
In honour of famous England. 

Then, after a few lines concerning the horsemen, “‘ with courage 
stout,’ the valour of the musketeers was referred to, ‘* whom 
death’s alarum never fears.”’ The caliver men, who were armed 
with light firearms, used without rests, were gradually replaced in 
Elizabeth’s day by musketeers, whose weapon was later adapted 
for use by cavalry in the Civil War. They were thus esteemed : 

The nimble, quick Caliver shot 
Resolveth not to stir a jot, 
Although the fight be never so hot 
Against our friends of England ; 
And thereupon immediately 
With thundering shot they dinned the sky 
St. George’s Day to glorify, 
To the honour of famous England. 
Then, in order, came the pikemen, drums and fifes, billmen and 
bowmen, thus: 
The Pikemen there, like soldiers good, 
In glistening corslets stoutly stood, 
Protesting for to spend their blood 
to the honour of famous England. 


1. See “‘ A Warrant for Musters in Suffolk,’? Journal of Society of Army Historical 
Research, Vol. III, p.172. 
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The ensign-bearers there likewise 

Did wave their colours in the skies, 

And still *‘ St. George for England ”’ cries, 
like soldiers brave of England. 


The drums and fifes, with joyful sound, 

Did make much music on that ground, 

Whereby no fearful heart was found 
amongst our soldiers of England ; 

But every one doth hope so well 

Ere long to sound these rebels’ knell, 

And send them posting down to hell 
that troubles the peace of England. 


The Billmen bold stood next in sight, 
Attired brave in armour bright, 
And there protested mortal fight 
Against the prov’d foes of England. 
The Bowmen brave came not behind ; 
Of stomachs stout and valiant mind, 
A place amongst them they did find 
to show their true loves to England." 

In Henry VIII’s reign a statute was passed that every able- 
bodied man should possess a bow and arrows and practise with 
them once a month. Maldon’s records disclose that there were 
constant efforts to enforce the law in this respect even to the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign. For instance, on a full market day in 1566 
the statute was recited to the crowd; in 1574 and again in 
1596 the archery butts were rebuilt upon royal insistence; in 
1581 John Fletcher, her Majesty’s commissioner for the view of 
artillery, was paid 8s. 4d. for training the archers on “ Pottman 
Marsh ” (the town common), at which meeting a kilderkin of 
beer was distributed to the archers at a cost of 10s. 8d.’ It is 
doubtful, however, if in the later years of the Sixteenth Century 
the archer was very much regarded by military experts. 
Considerable pressure was used in 1587 to increase the number 
of musketeers, for the Deputy Lieutenants stated that the captains 
of the bands had been requested to convert a good number of 
the calivers to muskets, “‘ wherein we find them very ready and 
willing, and hope our motion shall very shortly take good effect 
amongst them all, as it hath already done in some of their bands.” 
There was a scarcity of armour, because of the quantity used to 
arm soldiers levied for service in the Low Country, particularly 
of corslets and shot, which was given as the reason why the 
proportions in those respects were shorter than they would 
otherwise have been. For this reason the Deputy Lieutenants 
reported that some of the captains had not yet certified how their 
men were armed, which they expected to indicate that they hoped 


1. ** Shirburn Ballads,”’ p. 324, ete. 
2. Do. Do. p. 322. (Note by Dr. Andrew Clark), 
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to increase the number of muskets, “ but we verily suppose the 
whole number of the four thousand will be armed.” 

The constitution of the bands in April, 1588, the year of the 
Armada, was, according to Murden’s extracts from the Cecil MSS. : 

Sir John Petre, Kt., 600 men. Trained—300. Shot, 80 
har., 60 musk.; 90 cors. (pikemen), 70 bows. Untrained—3800 
shot, 80 har., 60 musk. ; 90 cors., 70 bows. 

‘Sir Thomas Lucas, Kt., 600 men. Trained—300. Shot, 
80 har., 60 mus.; 90 cors., "70 bows. Untrained—300. Shot, 
80 har., 60 musk. ; 90 cors., 7 0 bows. 

Anthony Maxey, 500 men. Trained—250. Shot, 40 har., 
50 mus.; 80 cors., 80 bows. Untrained—250. Shot, 100 har., 
20 cors.; 80 bows, 50 bills or halberdiers. 

Robert Wrothe, 400 men. Trained—200. Shot, 40 har., 
40 mus.; 40 cors., 120 bows, 40 bills. Untrained—200. Shot, 
40 har., 40 mus.; 40 cors., 120 bows. 

Edmund Pirton, 400 men. Trained—200. Shot, 70 har., 
30 mus.; 60 cors., 40 bows. Untrained—Shot, 60 har.; 60 
bows, 80 bills. 

Jherom Weston, 600 men. Trainecd—300. Shot, 60 har., 
50 mus.; 90 cors., 20 bows. Untrained—300. Shot, 14 
har. ; 100 bows, 60 bills. 

Francis Barrington, 500 men. Trained—250. Shot, 40 
har., 60 mus.; 100 cors., 50 bows. Untrained—250. Shot, 
70 har. ; 100 bows, 180 bills. 

Arthur Harris, 400 men. Trained—200. Shot, 70 har., 
30 mus.; 60 cors., 40 bows. Untrained—200. Shot, 60 har. ; 
60 bows, 80 bills. 

There are variations mn the details of the figures given above, 
such as the return of 280 arms in Wrothe’s 200 trained men and 
of 220 in Weston’s band, which was given an establishment of 300 
efficients. The totals, however, are substantially accurate 
and they give, for the trained bands, 480 harquebusiers, 380 
musketeers, 610 pikemen, 490 bowmen and 40 billmen. The 
untrained comprised 500 harquebusicrs, 160 musketeers, 240 
pikemen, 660 bowmen and 450 billmen. In addition, there was 
a band of 600 pioneers, equivalent to a labour company in modern 
military organization, each with a spade or shovel and armed 
with a blackhbill. The troops were furnished with 130 nags 
and eight carts. There was seven last of powder, with match 
and lead for bullets in proportion. The ammunition was stored 
at Colchester, Maldon, Chelmsford and Brentwood. There were 
five troops of horsemen of fifty each. The troop of demi-lances 
(heavy cavalry) was commanded by Captain Edward Wallgrave 
and the four light horse troops respectively by Captains William 
Smyth, Gamaliel Capel, Robert Leigh and Barners (or Berners). 
Essex was accounted to have 6,340 able men and, as will be seen 
above, those serving in the Militia numbered 4,000—2,000 trained 
and 2,000 untrained. These eight bands, with their commanders,, 
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marched into Tilbury camp, later in the year, record of their 
presence being entered in the pay rolls. The Muster Master 
was Robert Pecocke, who, in October, 1588, petitioned for a whole 
year’s pay for the men who had been called out on service. The 
districts from which the bands were drawn are not given, but 
from the returns of 1589 and 1590 it is possible to supply this 
information, together with the method of organization : 

Therom Weston’s Band—600 men (110 pikemen, 70 
musketeers, 200 calivers, 160 archers and 60 billmen), from 
Chelmsford Hundred, the half-Hundred of Witham and the town 
of Maldon. Three lieutenants (each in command of 200 men), 
three ensign bearers, six sergeants, twelve corporals, six drummers, 
three fifes, three surgeons and three clerks. 

Edmund Pirton’s Band—400 men (80 pikemen, 39 musketeers, 
127 calivers, 110 archers and 44 billmen), from the Hundreds of 
Winstree, Thurstable and the town of Colchester. A lieutenant, 
two ensign bearers, four sergeants, eight corporals, four drummers, 
one fife and two surgeons. 

Timothy Lucy’s Band—200 men (50 pikemen, 80 musketeers, 
55 calivers, 60 archers and 5 billmen), from the half Hundred of 
Becontree and the Liberty of Havering. A lieutenant, ensign- 
bearer, two sergeants, four corporals, two drummers, fife, surgeon 
and clerk. Mr. Timothy Lucy resided at Dagenham. 

Edmund Rich’s Band—200 men (50 pikemen, 20 musketeers, 
65 calivers, 50 archers and 15 billmen), from the Hundred of 
Chafford and the towns of Orsett and Horndon-on-the-Hill in 
Barstable Hundred. A lieutenant, ensign-bearer, two sergeants, 
four corporals, two drummers, fife, surgeon and clerk. Mr. Rich 
was described as “ the Younger ”’ and as of Horndon. 

William Herris’ (Harris) Band—386 men (70 pikemen, 16 
musketeers, 140 calivers, 100 archers and 60 billmen), from the 
Hundreds of Rochford and Dengie. Two lieutenants, two 
ensign-bearers, four sergeants, eight corporals, four drummers, two 
fifes, two surgeons and two clerks. The following note was 
appended to the 1589 return : “‘ The cause why he wanted 14 of his 
number of 400 soldiers for whom he received pay in the camp last 
year is for that the inhabitants of Lee (Leigh), who then found 
these men furnished, do now refuse to show, pleading a privilege 
by authority from the Lords of the Council ’’—probably ship 
service in lieu of liability for the Militia. 

Anthony Maxey’s Band—500 men (100 pikemen, 60 
musketeers, 160 calivers, 140 archers and 40 billmen), from 
Hinckford Hundred. Two lieutenants, two ensign-bearers, six 
sergeants, ten corporals, four drummers, two fifes and two clerks. 

Francis Barrington’s Band—500 men (120 pikemen, 68 
musketeers, 125 calivers, 187 archers and 50 billmen) from the 
Hundreds of Dunmow, Uttlesford, Freshwell and Clavering. 
Two lieutenants, two ensign-bearers, four sergeants, ten corporals, 
four drummers, two fifes, two surgeons and two clerks. 
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Sir Thomas Lucas’s Band—600 men (100 pikemen, 80 
musketeers, 180 calivers, 126 archers and 114 billmen), from the 
Hundreds of Tendring and Lexden. Three lieutenants, three 
ensign-bearers, six sergeants, twelve corporals, six drummers, 
three fifes, three surgeons and three clerks. 

Mr. Euginey Gatton’s Band—200 men (38 pikemen, 20 
musketeers, 67 calivers, 60 archers and 15 billmen), from Barstable 
Hundred, except Orsett and Horndon-on-the-Hill. Lieutenant, 
ensign-bearer, two sergeants, four corporals, two drummers, 
surgeon and clerk. Mr. Gatton resided at Stanford-le- -Hope. 

Mr. Wrothe’s Band—400 men (80 pikemen, 80 musketeers, 
80 calivers, 120 archers and 40 billmen), from the Hundreds of 
Ongar, Harlow and Witham. 

The trained membership of the Essex bands for the two years 
following the Armada was as follows :— 


1589 ° 1590 

Pikemen .. 798 882 
Musketeers .. 483 442 
Calivers .. 1,199 1,071 
Archers .. 1,063 840 
Billmen .. 443 833 
Total .. 8,986 8,568! 


The numbers of Mr. Wroth’s band were not returned in 1590, 
so that if 400 be added, the total for 1590 is practically the same 
as in 1589. The horsemen were not mentioned in 1590, but in 
1589 the number was 250, asin 1588. The lances were then under 
the command of Sir Edmund Hurleston, whilst of the light horse 
Mr. William Smith led 100 and Mr. Gamaliel Capel and Mr. Leigh 
50 each. The return of the Lieutenancy to the Lord-Lieutenant 
in September, 1589, stated that there was then a vacancy in the 
command of the lances and that the proportion of pikemen 
was somewhat short, otherwise every captain’s company was 
complete and armed as they served in the camp the year before, 
saving small deficiencies, for the supply of which orders had been 
already given.” A warrant of 1590 discloses that Captain Smith’s 
light horse company was recruited in Chelmsford Hundred, 
Captain Capell’s in Hinckford and Tendring and Captain Leigh’s 
in Uttlesford and Dunmow.’ At this time the light horseman 
was furnished with a light northern saddle, a simple headstall, 
reins and pettrell, with a strap and socket for the staff. His 
armour consisted of a coat of plate fitted to his body, a red cap 
and a skull, an arming sword, dagger and a girdle, light staff 
and a case of pistols. The clothing comprised a livery cassock 
of broadcloth of friar’s grey, ‘‘ made close before and open on 


1. 8. P. Dom. Eliz., Vol. CCX XVI, f. iay and Do. Vol. CCX XNII, f. 2. 
2. 8. P. Dom. Eliz., Vol. CCX XVI, f. 3 
3. S. P. Dom. Eliz., Vol. CCXXXII, A 3. 
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every side, and guarded with two very narrow guards of cloth, 
the one blue and the other yellow.”’ This also was the uniform 
of the demi-lances.' 

The earlier return of 1588 shows there were then eight bands 
of footmen (three of 600, two of 500 and three of 400), whereas 
in 1589 the number had grown to ten bands, but of approximately 
the same aggregate strength. There were two bands of 600, 
two of 500, three of 400 and three of 200. The band, when 
more than 200 strong, was divided into units of 200, or if of 
500, into units of 250, and officers and under officers were 
proportioned accordingly. Sir Thomas Lucas’s band affords a 
good example of the principle of organization. He had 
approximately 600 men and there were a lieutenant and ensign- 
bearer for each 200, with two sergeants, four corporals, two 
drummers, a fifer, surgeon and clerk. Seven of the eight 
commanders in 1588 were still serving in 1590 and it may be that 
the number of trained bands would have been the same if Sir 
John Petre’s command had not disappeared and, perhaps, been 
replaced by the three smaller bands of Lucy, Rich and Gatton. 

In 1591 the number of men in the trained bands was 4,000, 
with 250 horsemen and 1,000 pioneers, whilst 7,800 men were not 
serving. The distribution of arms amongst the 4,000 was then 
in the following proportions: Corslets with pikes, 966; 
musketeers, 512; calivers, 1,170; bows and arrows, 982, and 
bilis and halberds, 870. In addition, there were other supplies 
of weapons and armour to the number of 1,800 pieces, including 300 
muskets and calivers, whilst the stores of powder, match and 
bullet were certified to be in order.’ 

To this period belongs a very interesting set of instructions 
regulating the behaviour of soldiers in Essex garrisons, the penalty 
for an offence varying from death to minor punishment according 
to the civil law. It was ordered that a soldier should not presume 
to abuse any of his officers upon pain of death ; not to draw his 
sword or dagger or similar weapon without permission upon 
pain of severe imprisonment and to be confirmed by a court ; 
not to abuse his host or hostess where he shall be lodged or offer 
any provocation either with base speech or action upon pain 
of severe imprisonment and to be confirmed by a court; not 
to offer violence to any woman or maid within the garrison or 
without upon pain of death; not to be out of his lodging after 
eight of the clock, and by nine, when the bell shall ring, to repair 
to his bed without disorder upon pain of severe punishment ; 
not to go out of his garrison further than he can hear the drum 
beat without consent of his captain upon pain of severe 
imprisonment; not to give out factious or mutinous speeches 
by threatening or otherwise upon pain of long imprisonment 
and to be tried by a court ; not to deny to receive the King’s pay 


1. Chamberlains’ Accounts, Morant MS., p. 86 ; Essex Archeological Society Library. 
2. Harl, 7018, f. 71. 
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upon pain of imprisonment and to be tried by a court; not to 
force the man or woman of the house where he is or shall be 
billeted to provide his diet unless the man of the house be willing 
to diet him and not to be excessive in his firing or other necessaries 
which are allowed him upon pain of severe imprisonment and 
to be tried by a court; not to abuse the town watch either in 
word or action and the watch, upon any such occasion, to 
bring him before the captain and punishment to be according 
to the law in that kind. These orders were signed by William 
Maynard, Henry Mildmay, Gamaliel Capel, G. Crosbye, Will 
Smythe and Thomas Esmonde.’ 


THE DEFENCE OF ESSEX. 

Even more interesting is the disposition of bands for the defence 
of Essex. Two foot bands (Sir Thomas Lucas’s and Mr. Darcy’s), 
comprising 1,000 men, together with Mr. Barners’ cornet of light 
horse, 50 men, were ordered to assemble at Colchester for the 
defence of Harwich and the sea coast on the east. Two more 
bands (Mr. Harris’s and Mr. Maxey’s), 950 men, together with 
Mr. Capel’s cornet of light horse, 50 men, were to mobilize at 
Maldon “ for the defence of Lee (Leigh) and the sea coast on the 
south side.”” Another two bands (Sir John Petre’s and Mr. 
Wrothe’s), 1,000 men, together with Mr. Leigh’s cornet of light 
horse, 50 men, were to answer the summons at Brentwood “ for 
the defence of the entry into the River Thames.”’ The reserve © 
was to be posted at Chelmsford—‘ reputed in the middest of 
the sheere ’’—consisting of the last two bands, Mr. Weston’s 
and Mr. Barrington’s (1,100), with the cornet of demi-lances 
(Mr. Wallgrave) and a cornet of light horse (Mr. Smythe), 100 
men. The instructions were precise, viz., the bands were to be 
sent to the relief of any of the before mentioned places, “‘one 
company to relieve the other as occasion shall serve and the 
service require.’’ So much for the 4,000. The remainder of the 
able-bodied inhabitants were also to be assembled by the Justices 
according to the following directions: ‘“‘ The shire is usually 
divided into six known divisions, out of which the bands of armed 
and trained men before mentioned are raised, and the Justices 
of the Peace generally inhabiting within the same have order and 
direction that upon any occasion of service whensoever the 
captains within their limits shall repair with their bands to the 
several places appointed unto them for her Majesty’s service, 
they shall likewise (calling to their assistance the most principal 
persons of account within their limits) levy the residue of the 
forces within the same limits and with all expedition repair, with 
their able men and their furnitures, pioneers and their furnitures 
and other things necessary, to the same places in relief of the same 
captains, or otherwise to be employed for her Majesty’s service 
as they shall be commanded.’” 3 


1. Chamberlains’ Accounts, Morant MS., p. 85; Essex Archeological Society Library. 
2. S.P. Dom. Eliz., Vol. 206, f. 1. 
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The anxiety felt for the safety of the principal Essex port 
towns was also exhibited in the care taken to maintain standing 
garrisons in order to prevent surprise by the enemy. The 
ue to be particularly guarded were Harwich and Leigh, also 

lockhouses at Tilbury and East Mersea. Harwich, being 
‘“* reputed a place very dangerous,” should not, it was urged, “‘ be 
unfurnished at all times to withstand any sudden attempts by 
the enemy.” Accordingly, orders were given to muster and enrol 
200 men of the towns adjoining Harwich for its defence, who 
were to be always ready to answer an hour’s warning, to be given 
by the principal ‘“‘hedbarowes ”’ (tithing men) of the place, when 
they were to be armed and led by inhabitants of the town specially 
appointed for the purpose.’ Finally, the band was to be 
commanded by two gentlemen of the vicinity chosen for that 
duty. Similar preparations were made in respect of Lee 
(Leigh), * being also reputed a place of some danger, being upon 
the entry into the River Thames.”’ In this instance the number 
of men to be enrolled was 50, with an officer. This number, 
it was said, the principal inhabitants had decided to be sufficient 
for their defence and they were to be armed and fed by them. 
Mr. Clarke, the captain in charge, deemed fifty men to be suflicient 
as garrison of the blockhouse at West Tilbury. They were 
also to be ready at an hour’s warning, but in this case 
they had the privilege of being armed with such of the Queen’s 
armour as remained in the place. The men were to be taken to 
West Tilbury by Mr. Lowe. The blockhouse at East Mersea 
was stated to have been newly repaired andthe munitions set 
in order, the work being undertaken by Mr. Rich, who had 
charge of the place. The beacons were reported to be “ carefully 
and diligently watched through the whole shire, as in the time of 
the wars hath been heretofore accustomed,” and in July, 1588, 
it was stated to the Privy Council that they had then been 
supervised more than a whole year without intermission. 


PREPARATIONS IN 1588. 


By June, 1588, it was known that the Armada would make its 
attempt upon England during the summer months. It sailed 
from Lisbon at the end of May and although scattered by a storm, 
it was reunited off Corunna and first sighted England on July 19th. 
The misadventure to the fleet was not, of course, known until much 
later in England and consequently, from the time when news 
came of the departure from Lisbon, the Privy Council was 
actively engaged in defensive measures in conjunction with the 
Lords-Lieutenant of the Counties, who controlled the trained 
bands. Following receipt of instructions from Lord Leicester as 
Captain General of the Army, dated June 25th, orders were 
issued to the captains of trained bands that they were to be in 


1. Interesting as showing the survival of the method of organization enacted by the 
Assize of Arms, linking the Militia and Police systems. 
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readiness to march at an hour’s notice. The horse bands were 
reported to be fully supplied, with a surplus “to answer any 
defects, which we see by experience is a very ordinary thing 
chancing amongst them.” Further, if necessity insisted, the 
Deputy Lieutenants were able to assure the Lord-Lieutenant 
that another cornet of horse might be formed out of the men 
already serving with existing units. A provost marshal, Mr. 
Twiddve, was appointed for the county, “ which office we tind to 
be necessary and likely to do much good as well for obedience 
amongst the soldiers as also for restraining masterless men and 
idle persons which are likely to be the worst members in this 
dangerous time.’ The beacons were watched with particular 
care, as, indeed, had been the case for more than a year past.' 

Then a letter arrived, dated June 28th, from the Privy 
Council, with instructions that 2,000 men of the trained bands 
should be ready, upon an hour’s warning, to march to the 
Court to guard her Majesty’s person or to join the army which 
was being “specially assembled for the making head to the 
enemy.” The Lieutenancy did not issue this instruction 
immediately, for they wrote to Lord Leicester and to the Lord- 
Lieutenant (Lord Burleigh), from Chelmsford, that they 
understood the 2,000 were to come out of the counties within 
his Lord-Lieutenancy, which included Hertford as well as Essex 
—‘* And therefore, if it please you once to proportion what 
number Essex shall prepare for that service, it shall be very 
speedily performed, the bands in general being all in readiness. 
Howbeit we humbly require your Honour’s favour in the proportion 
for that our County of Essex is a maritime county and subject 
thereby to many more charges and attendances than that of 
Hertfordshire, which is so far within land.’” There was no doubt 
what was intended, however. The Queen’s military advisers 
had decided to establish a camp at Tilbury, known as the Camp 
Royal, for the accommodation of an army destined for the 
defence of London. It was the design of Philip of Spain that the 
Duke of Parma should, in co-operation with the Armada, 
invade England with an army from Flanders and the choice of 
Tilbury was doubtless dictated by the great uneasiness which 
was felt for the security of the Thames and the English capital, 
where the Armada was popularly expected to make its attack. 
On July 22nd Lord Leicester was appointed to command the 
camp ; about the same time that the trained bands mobilized at 
Chelmsford. Three days later (25th) Leicester rode over to 
Chelmsford and ordered the march of the Essex men upon Tilbury, 
which was undertaken the next day. 

The military resources of Essex have been noted above, but 
there was pressure for further increase of the forces. On 
July 3rd, 1588, a county meeting was held at Chelmsford, 


1. S. P. Dom. Eliz., Vol. CCXIT, No. 14. 
2, S. P. Dom. Eliz., Vol. CCXII, No. 14. 
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attended by two hundred of the leading men, and there the Queen’s 
letter was read. Sir Henry Gray and Sir Thomas Mildmay, 
Deputy Lieutenants, informed the Earl of Leicester that 
they also used “‘persuasions to the uttermost of our powers for 
the advancement of the service and specially for the increase 
of horses.”” Each man present was required to put in writing 
what his voluntary contribution was apart from his responsibility 
in respect of the horse bands of the county. As a result 138 
horses were promised (only five of them lances and the rest light 
horses), with 94 footmen, most of them armed with pikes, and the 
Deputy Lieutenants felt impelled to excuse it by stating: 
‘* Although with one voice, with most dutiful minds, they offered 
themselves to her Majesty’s service with all they have or can make, 
yet in particularity this is the furthest rate that we can persuade 
them unto, and yet with this request, nevertheless, that those 
horses which be now offered to be found might be no precedent 
to charge them hereafter, neither that they might be reduced into 
the trained numbers, wherein we promised them to be humble 
suitors to your good Lordship on their behalf.” 


TILBURY FORT. 


Tilbury had been a place of importance for many years. In 
1373 the Parliamentary grant of tonnage and poundage towards 
Edward III’s military expenses was farmed by that monarch to 
Richard Al Lyouns, of London, who had a deputy at Tilbury 
with power to levy the tax, in addition to others at Manningtree, 
Colchester and Harwich. The earliest record of fortification was 
in respect of East Tilbury, in 1402, when Robert Gosholm, 
William Lee, Nicholas Denys and John Archer were empowered 
for one month to take men for the purpose of erecting a wall of 
earth with garrets (fortified look-out posts), ‘* which the men of the 
town intend to make for defence against the French and other 
enemies.” A blockhouse was constructed at Tilbury in 
1539 at the order of Henry VIII. This monarch gave much 
attention to naval and military matters and he and his advisers 
were moved thereto by the increasing use of artillery and its 
influence upon tactics. Henry was among the first of the 
captains of his age to realize the value of heavy cannon. He 
created ships of sufficient strength to bear great guns and he 
experimented with a type from which was eventually evolved the 
sailing line of battleship. Artillery widened the area of attack 
and increased the range of destruction, thus demanding, 
according to the opinion of the age, that strong works should 
be constructed at strategic points to meet hostile effort from 
the sea upon more even terms. During the invasion scare of 1539 an 
’ extensive scheme of fortification was adopted, stretching from 
Berwick Castle to Carlisle, from Hull to Milford Haven and at all 
vulnerable points along the East Coast. Considerable work was 
ordered at Harwich and blockhouses were authorized at Gravesend 
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and Tilbury. The latter were chiefly constructed of stone and 
timber and were armed with heavy ordnance in February, 
1540. There were five strong points on the Thames, three on the 
Kent side and two on the Essex shore—one at East Tilbury and 
the other at West Tilbury. The latter is the better remembered 
because of the elaborate works which were constructed during 
the Stuart period and which are still extant, known as Tilbury 
Fort. It was termed the Hermitage in 1540 and also described: 
as ‘‘ Johne’s Bulwark in Essex side over against Gravesend,” 
with a garrison of eight men, under Francis Grant as captain. 
This was not the normal complement in war time, and the duties 
were probably tantamount to those of a “‘ care and maintenance ”’ 
party in later days. The bulwark at East Tilbury also had a 
garrison of eight men, including a porter and four gunners, 
with Hugh Boyfield as captain. Considerable expenditure was 
incurred upon both East and West Tilbury during the latter 
years of Henry’s reign. There is an account extant showing 
that John Poyntz, of North Ockendon, was responsible for 
extensive construction and repair of the works in 1545.’ A sum 
of £278 9s. 8d. was expended upon East Tilbury and £142 12s. 4d. 
upon West Tilbury, in addition to which there were the wages of 
the clerk of works for 88 days at 2s. per day, for supervising 
the carpenters, sawyers and bricklayers, and an allowance to the 
accountant of £4 for his expenses, including “ travelling sundry 
times to London for the receipt of money.’ The payments 
were made from the King’s treasury, but there was an item of 
£33 2s. 114d., which was stated to have been contributed by 
““the benevolence of the townships of East Tilbury and West 
Tilbury towards the building of the two blockhouses there.” 
In the reign of Edward VI both places were mentioned in the 
auditor’s return under the same captains. In addition thereto 
the following strong points were maintained by the Crown 
in Essex: The Bulwark upon the Hill (Gilbert Malawry) ; 
the Middle Bulwark (William Budde); the Town Bulwark 
(Thomas Brooke), all at Harwich; St. Osyth (John Gawton) ; 
Mersea (Ralph Baskett). Malawry also had charge of Landguard 
Fort.’ The garrisons were small, there usually being, in addition 
to the captain, a lieutenant, porter, four gunners and two soldiers. 

With the threat of the Armada a great deal of work was 
undertaken at Gravesend and West Tilbury, under the direction 
of Frederic Genibelli and Thomas Bedwell, or Bidwell. Between 
three and four hundred mechanics and labourers were employed 
between August 3rd and 25th, 1588, and the amount disbursed in 
wages was £697 5s. 8d. A stockade was ordered to be made 
at Gravesend, though it is doubtful if it was completed. The 
accounts do not specify separately the work at each of the 
forts, the list being headed “ An estimate of the charges of 


1, Declared Accounts, Pipe 2535. 
2. S. P. Dom. Eliz., Vol. CCXV, No. 51. 
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finishing the two forts at Tilbury and Gravesend.’ It 
comprised, on the Essex side, the making of an outer fosse and 
raising the counterscarp. The material used included two 
barge-loads of wood to make a wharf, with sixty loads of 
faggots for the flooring, wooden piles, a timber drawbridge, 
with two gates and postern, 1,500 fir poles for the palisade, 
with oak or elm rafters for the rails and principal posts, also 
8,000 iron spikes, two watchhouses of deal, and the purchase 
of chalk, gravel and timber, with the cost of transport. The 
passage of men and materials by the ferry cost £5 and there was 
a charge of £10 for extra wages due to the ‘“‘ water, cold and 
foulness of the work.” Before the task was finished—almost 
before it was begun—the Armada was in flight, but it was some 
time before definite news came of its final destruction in the 
stormy voyage round Scotland. 

Another important item in the system of defence was the boom 
across the Thames from Tilbury to Gravesend, composed of ship’s 
masts, chains and cables fixed to anchored lighters. Its 
construction occupied from July 25th to August 10th and was 
probably that for which Peter Pett, Matthew Baker and Richard 
Chapman, her Majesty’s shipwrights, claimed £305 19s. 5d., 

* wages, victuals and stuff,” for those engaged upon “ platforms, 
lighters, bridges and such like.” 

It was at West Tilbury fort that Queen Elizabeth landed upon 
the occasion of her celebrated visit to the camp, which was 
pitched within sight of the river. The precise situation of the latter 
is not given by contemporary writers, but their descriptions of 
it make it certain that it lay in West Tilbury. Holman, who 
wrote in the early Eighteenth Century, alittle over a century 
after, stated that it was ‘‘ where the windmill now stands” 
and Mr. Miller Christy had no hesitation, from a careful study of 
the documentary evidence of the period, in placing it not upon 
the marshes, but upon the hill (150ft. high) upon which are built 
West Tilbury Church and Hall. “ This hill is remarkable, not from 
its height (which is small, as stated), but by reason of the steepness 
of its sides, which rise more or less abruptly from the low flat 
marshland, with no greater elevation anywhere in the vicinity 
to afford a contrast. Consequently, the view from its summit, 
both up and down the river valley, is fine and extensive. . 

It seems certain that Leicester’s camp extended inland (north- 
wards) for some distance from Tilbury Hill; for, according to 
local tradition, part, at any rate, of the camp was pitched in 
a field at Biggen Heath, nearly two miles north. Anyway, 
it would be hard to find anywhere a healthier camp site, for the 
soil of the vicinity is sandy and gravelly, forming that ‘ firme 
and dry ground’ of which Leicester had spoken in his letter to 
the Queen. In regard to what would now be called its strategic 


1. Accounts Exchequer, K.R 531-5. 
2. Acts of the Privy Council, Vol. XVI, p. 230. 
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importance, we have Leicester’s opinion that it was ° 


good ground for aptness for the defence of the coast ’.”” 

The measures taken to give alarm from the Thames should 
the Spanish galleys make an attempt thereupon were carefully 
detailed. Sir Henry Palmer was in charge of this service. A 
pinnace was ordered -to be stationed at Tilbury or thereabouts. 
Its duty was to fire great guns upon appearance of the enemy 
so as to give the alarm to the forts and to the “ Victory,” the latter 
lying between the two forts of Gravesend and Tilbury. Upon 
that signal certain of the inhabitants of Gravesend and vicinity 
were appointed to proceed with their arms and armour upon 
the ‘‘ Victory,”’ the small craft being ordered to convey them to 
the ship as quickly as possible even though the alarm was given 
in the night. When the enemy galleys came in view the “ Victory ” 
and forts were by firing ordnance to give signal of their advent 
to the “ Lyon,” which was off Greenhithe, the captain of which 
was to send a row barge, ‘‘ with some discreet person,’’ to warn 
the ships lying off Blackwall. The coasts of Kent and Essex 
were to be well watched. Two small catches from Chatham 
were to ply up and down the sands, presumably the Estuary, 
and each was to have either a bird, pigeon or falcon with it 
for the purpose of sending warning to the navy and those in charge 
of the beacons. A beacon was to be placed upon the uppermost 
turrets of Castle Queenborough (on Sheppey), with a watch set 
nightly. The fishermen of Lee (Leigh) and other places thereabout 
were ordered that if they discovered the presence of any galley 
they were to hasten to give warning to the catches or pinnaces.' 


TROOPS AT TILBURY CAMP. 


The officers of the Camp were: Lord-Lieutenant and Captain 
General of the Forces, Robert Earl of Leicester; Marshal of 
the Army, Sir John Norris; Treasurer of the Army, Sir 
Moyle Finch; Marshal of the Camp, Lord Gray; Colonel 
General of Footmen, Sir Thomas Leighton (in another return 
Sir Thomas Morgan is mentioned); Master of Ordnance, Sir 
Francis Knollys, jun.; Sergeant-Major, Nicholas Dawtrye; 
Quartermaster General, Edmund Yorke; Captain General 
of Lances, Sir Roger Williams; Captain General of Light 
Horse, Sir Robert Sydney; Corporals of the Field, Richard 
Spencer, Richard Waldegrave, Robert Bruerton and Henry 
Swan; Corporal of Lances, John Latham; Corporal of Light 
Horse, George Barton; Scoutmaster General, Edmund Petty ; 
Trenchmaster, Frederick Genibelli; Carriagemaster, William 
Whaites; Judge Marshal, Dr. Mathew Sutcliffe; Provost 
Marshal, Peter Crisp. The Muster Marshal was Ralph Lane. 
The Captain General was allowed as personal staff a preacher, 
secretary, two surgeons, two trumpeters and a drum and fife, 
with a bodyguard of thirty halberdiers, whilst the Provost 
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Marshal had a gaoler, eight tipstaves and six halberdiers to assist 
him in his duties.’ 

The staff at the Camp included four of the most renowned 
of English soldiers of that time. The Marshal of the Army, 
Sir John Norris, was esteemed the most able of the numerous 
company whose mettle had been tested in Holland in that 
country’s desperate fight against Spanish domination. ‘“‘ He 
was one of the first and most eminent of the new school of officers 
who were the fathers of our Army. He learned his work first 
in Ireland and later in France, under that great disciplinarian, 
Admiral Coligny.’* Three horses were shot under him at 
Rymenant, near Malines, in 1578, when the flower of the Spanish 
Army was repulsed. After a period as Lord President of Munster, 
Norris vacated that charge to serve again in the Low Country 
and was knighted for the victory of Grave. Ambassador to 
the States General in 1588, he fought in Brittany and Ireland 
during the closing years of Elizabeth’s reign. Sir Thomas 
Morgan, Colonel General of Footmen, was known as “ The 
Warrior.”’ He was the first to serve with a company of English 
volunteers under William of Orange in 1572. ‘His name 
deserves to be remembered, for he was the first man who made 
perfect arquebusiers of the English and the first who taught 
them to love the musket.’” He later became Governor of Flushing 
and then of Bergen-op-Zoom. The Captain General of Lances, 
Sir Roger Williams, was at Zutphen in 1586—“ one of the maddest 
of the many mad exploits performed by English officers of 
cavalry ’*—when Sir Philip Sydney fell. In the year before the 
Armada, with a small company of Englishmen, he withstood 
for three months Parma’s successful effort to secure a port of 
embarkation for the Spanish Army intended to be landed in 
England. After Armada service he fought with Henry of Navarre 
and commanded the English troops in the siege of Rouen. Sir 
Robert Sydney, Captain General of Light Horse, later Viscount 
Lisle and first Earl of Leicester of a new creation, was brother of 
the celebrated Sir Philip Sydney. He saw much fighting in 
Holland both before and after the Armada. The wide range of 
his interests is testified by the fact that he was a member of the 
Virginia, East India and North-West Passage Companies. 

There were ten colonels of foot regiments, with their 
lieutenant colonels, who received pay for their attendance at 
camp, viz.: Essex (two)—Lord Audley (date of embodiment 
July 26th; date of dismissal, August 19th) and Sir Charles 
Blunt (July 28rd to August 17th). Suffolk (one)—Lord 
Wentworth (July 26th to August 19th). London (one)—Sir 
Thomas Leighton (July 26th to August 19th). Oxford (one)— 


1. Declared Accts. Pipe 242. 

2. Fortescue: ‘‘ History of the British Army,” Vol. I, p. 143. 
3. Fortescue : ‘‘ History of the British Army,” Vol. 1, p. 143. 
4. Fortescue: ‘‘ History of the British Army,” Vol. I, p. 149. 
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Sir Henry Norris (July 28rd to August 17th). Surrey (one)— 
Sir Edmund Stanley (July 23rd to August 17th). Kent (two)— 
Sir Moyle Finch (July 28rd to August 19th) and Sir Edmund 
Moore (July 26th to August 19th). Bedford and Bucks (one)— 
Sir Edward Wingfield (July 28th to August 17th). Colonet 
Umpton was also returned for payment from August Ist to 17th, 
but the county is not decipherable. Payments were made to 
them for their personal attendance, and that may indicate they 
were used as regimental commanders when the trained bands 
were grouped for tactical use and not that they led separate 
regiments into the camp. Certainly there were contingents from 
other counties, for a trained band was present from Warwickshire! 
and 2,000 men, under their Colonel, Sir William Heydon, were 
ordered to reach Tilbury from Norfolk by August 8th.2 The 
captain of a band of 200 of them had authority to demand post 
horses for their journey.® Seasoned troops were not wanting, 
for Sir Thomas Morgan brought 700 soldiers from Flushing at 
a cost of £116 7s.‘ 

The list of commanders of foot companies is given without, 
however, stating the county from which they came: Christopher 
Littcott (200 men), Ist to 17th August; Sir William Springe (300), 
8rd to 17th August ; Edward Umpton (200), Ist to 17th August ; 
William Harris (400), 27th July to 17th August ; Owen Oglethorpe 
(166}, Ist to 17th August ; John Pettye (150), Ist to 17th August ; 
Edmonde Braye (260), 29th July to 17th August; Richard 
Lovelace (100), Ist to 17th August; Thomas Gardiner (250), 
8rd to 17th August; Sir William Walgrave (400), 3rd to 17th 
August; Anthony Maxey (500), 27th July to 17th August ; 
William Gainsforde (250), 29th July to 17th August; John 
Courttoppe (250), 29th July to 17th August; Henry Cooke 
(200), Ist to 17th August; Sir John Petre (600), 27th July to 
17th August ; Robert Forthe and Philogos Forthe (400), 3rd to 
17th August ; Robert Wrothe (400), 27th July to 17th August ; 
William Burlas (161), Ist to 17th August; Sir Thomas Lucas 
(600), 27th July to 17th August; Edward Tyrell (166), Ist to 
17th August ; Francis Newell (100), 1st to 17th August; Richard 
Conquest (166), Ist to 17th August; Ralph Austrey (166), Ist 
to 17th August ; John Cockyn (166), 1st to 17th August ; Francis 
Barrington (500), 27th July to 17th August; Sir Nicholas 
Bacon (400), 38rd to 17th August; Sir John Brockett (300), 
Ist to 17th August; John Doylye (164), Ist to 17th August; 
Jerome Weston (600), 27th July to 17th August ; Henry Docwra 
(200), Ist to 19th August; Thomas Pigott (177), 31st July to 
19th August ; Richard Fynes (270), 1st to 17th August ; Anthony 
Wilcox (200), 5th to 17th August ; George Leicester (200), 5th 
to 17th August; Poynings Heron (250), Ist to 17th August ; 
1, H.M.C., Marquess of Salisbury’s M.S., Vol. VI,p.652 | 
2. Acts of the Privy Council, Vol. XVI, p. 230. 


3. H.M.C., Gawdy MS., p. 30. 
4, Acts of the Privy Council, Vol. XVI, p. 208. 
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Richard Morice (200), 5th to 17th August; Hugh Lea (200), 
5th to 17th August ; Thomas Audley (200), 5th to 17th August ; 
Rowland Litton (200), lst to 17th August; Edward Poulton 
(800), Ist to 17th August; Sir John Norris (sergeant and 30 
musketeers), 26th July to 20th August ; Edmund Pirton (400), 
27th July to 17th August. Then followed payments to Sir 
Charles Blunt (200), Sir Henry Norris (300), Sir Edward Stanley 
(800), Lord Audley (200), Sir Thomas Leighton (300), Thomas 
Westrope (200), Thomas Pooley (200), Rowland Litton (200) and 
Sir Edward Wingfield (200) for two days’ pay, ending August 
19th, for all the ranks ; apparently for men left behind to clear up 
the camp. At least five of the six companies which were returned 
as having stayed from August 5th to 17th, and, in one case, 
to August 19th, can be identified as belonging to London and it is 
quite possible that the sixth company also came from the City. 
If that be so, the total force of footmen from London was 1,250, 
five companies of 200 and one of 250. The captains were well- 
known as leaders of trained bands before they were called out 
for service. Thus Thomas Audley, of the Skinners’ Company, 
commanded a company of 150 men recruited from the Tower 
Ward, mainly Aldgate; Richard Morice, or Morris, of the 
Ironmongers’ Company, 150 men, from Bridge Ward ; both these 
companies were in London’s East Regiment. From London’s 
West Regiment were George Leicester, or Leyster, of the 
Haberdashers’ Company, merchant, who led 150 men of Faringdon 
Ward Without, and Hugh Lea, of the Grocers’ Company, merchant, 
who was captain of 150 men of Castle Baynard Ward. In 
London’s South Regiment, which included the out liberties 
near and about the City of London, was Colonel Poynings Heron, 
‘a tried old captain,’”” who commanded 150 men of the Borough 
of Southwark. Mr. Anthony Wilcox’s unit cannot be traced. 
It will be noted that the numbers of men in the City companies 
only numbered 150, so that it is likely the larger companies 
present at Tilbury were composed of volunteers from the whole 
of the London troops, the captains named being given command 
of companies, as London is returned as having only one regiment 
present. Martin Bond, described as chief captain of the City 
trained bands, merchant adventurer, of the Haberdashers’ 
Company, lies buried in St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate, and his 
epitaph records that he was a captain at the camp at Tilbury, 
but his name does not appear in the list of company commanders 
who received payments for their attendance. Considerable 
preparations were made in London, as in Essex, to resist the Spanish 
threat of invasion. As early as 1585, 4,000 men, principally 
armed with hand guns, were enrolled as a picked force for the 
defence of London. They exercised at Mile End and St. George’s 
in-the-Fields, and when encamped at Blackheath were reviewed 
by the Queen in Greenwich Park. In March, 1588, Edmund 
Yorke, noted as having “a knowledge of war in the Low 
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Countries,”” drew up a memorandum for the organization of the 
ab force ; he was later quartermaster-general of the camp at 
Tilbury.'* 

The commanders of horse were also numerous: Ralph 
Horsey (50 lances), 6th to 19th August; Thomas Hussey (50 
lances), 6th to 19th August; William Goodere (100 lances), 
15th to 19th August; Edward Waldegrave (50 lances), 27th July 
to 17th August ; Sir James Hales (50 lances), 27th July to 17th 
August ; Sir Philip Butler (50 lances), 27th July to 17th August 
and two days more ; William Lane (60 lances and 32 light horse), 
Ist to 19th August ; Nicholas Saunders (52 light horse), 29th 
July to 19th August ; Richard Crayford (17 lances and 80 light 
horse), 8rd to 19th August; Roger Twisden (50 light horse), 
27th July to 17th August ; Samson Lennard (50 light horse), 27th 
July to 17th August ; Gamaliel Capel (50 light horse), 27th July 
to 17th August; John Machel! (72 light horse), 60 from 29th 
July to 17th August and 12 from 5th to 17th August; John 
Morgan (company), 29th July to 19th August; Sir Robert 
Sydney (100 light horse), 2nd to 19th August ; William Smythe 
(100 light horse), 27th July to 17th August; Edward Ratcliffe 
(40 lances and 10 carbines), 27th July to 19th August ; William 
Harman (10 lances and 34 light horse), 29th July to 19th August ; 
Lord Riche, captain of the cornet allowed the Lord General 
containing 226 lances and 41 carbines, 22nd July to 20th August ; 
Sir John Norris (100 lances), 22nd July to 20th August ; Robert 
Leighe (50 light horse), 28th July to 19th August; Edward 
Newporte (50 light horse), 19th July to 19th August; Clement 
Higham (24 lances and 10 light horse), lst to 14th August ; 
Thomas Rouse (24 lances and 26 light horse), 1st to 14th August ; 
Anthony Felton (13 lances and 24 light horse), 1st to 14th August ; 
William Walgrave (23 lances and 20 light horse), 1st to 14th 
August ; Nicholas Garnishe (16 lances and 23 light horse), 1st 
to 14th August ; Lionel Tolmache (18 lances and 25 light horse), 
Ist to 14th August. 

The summary figures of the account state that payment was 
made for the entertainment of 27 companies of horse (923 lances 
and 1,019 light horse) and fifty companies of foot comprising 
11,562 soldiers. The army at Tilbury thus mustered 18,504 
and, with officers and Sir Thomas Morgan’s contingent, probably 
there were over 15,000 encamped. The accounts also disclose 
that twenty-three captains were commanded to attend for 
employment if their services were required. The cost of the 
camp and the works at Tilbury and Gravesend and the despatch 
of the troops from Flushing amounted in all to £28,356 4s, 5d.° 

The concentration of the troops was assisted by the decision 
of the Privy Council, about the middle of July, that 870 horsemen 
1. Raikes: ‘‘ History of the Honorable Artillery Company.” 

2. Declared Accounts, Pipe 242. 


*A force of 2,500 Militia from Suffolk also comprised part of the force at Tilbury. 
See ‘‘ The Suffolk Militia.”” (Major E. R. Cooper). 
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should be assembled at Brentwood by July 27th and 22,000 
foot at Stratford-le-Bow by the 29th. The question was raised at a 
meeting of the Privy Council at St. James’ Palace,on August 18th, 
as to the date from which payment should be made and the inter- 
esting fact is disclosed that most of the companies were commanded 
not to come in before the 3rd or 6th August. A letter was ordered 
to be written to the Earl of Leicester referring to the delivery of 
Sir Moyle Finch’s estimate for the payment of the forces from 
July 27th and adding, ‘* Yet, nevertheless, because as well - 
the horsemen as the footmen did repair to his Lordship at several 
days and the most part were appointed by their Lordships’ 
letters not to come before the 8rd or 6th of August, therefore, 
his Lordship was prayed that he caused some good regard to 
be had that the payment might be made unto the said captains 
and several bands only from such time as they had been entered 
into the muster book at their repair thither to the camp, because 
they were assured that his Lordship would not think it reason 
her Majesty should give entertainment and allowance but from 
the time that they came to his Lordship on the camp there.” 
To enforce this instruction, Mr. Auditor King was sent to 
assist Sir Moyle Finch and the Muster Master in making up the 
accounts. It will be observed, however, that whilst certain 
companies of horse were paid from July 22nd, presumably the 
date of arrival in camp, the earliest date given for the payment of 
footmen was July 27th and these the men of Essex, whose arrival 
was quickened by the insistence of the Earl of Leicester that they 
should march from Chelmsford. Thus, except for regular troops, 
. the Essex men were the first to march to the Earl’s orders—five 
companies of horse (Wallgrave, Lennard, Capel, Smith and Leigh), 
800, and eight bands of foot, comprising 4,000 men. Lord 
Audley came in with another 200 men on August Ist, presumably 
an addition to the Essex contingent, whilst Sir Edward Tyrrell’s 
party of 166 foot may have been another volunteer contribution 
from Essex. The Captain General described them as ‘‘ froward 
men and as willing to meet with the enemy as ever I saw.”” There 
was the usual difficulty, however, in meeting the requirements of 
an emergency. The Essex men marched from Chelmsford without 

rovision and upon arrival at Tilbury there was not a barrel of 
bear or a loaf of bread for them—“‘ enough,” added the Earl, 
** after twenty miles’ march for them to have been discouraged 
and to have mutinied, but all, with one voice, finding it to be 
the speediness of their coming, said they would abide more hunger 
than this to serve her Majesty and the country.” From July 
27th to August Ist there were constant arrivals of troops. The 
officer in command of a thousand London men, then on the march, 
was written to by Lord Leicester on July 26th, asking that 
he should halt his men when he received the letter unless they 
had provisions with them, and they did not arrive in camp 


1. Acts of the Privy Council, Vol. XVI, p. 241. 
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until August 5th. The Privy Council wrote the Lord Mayor 
of London, on July 30th, informing him of the forces assembled 
in Essex and Kent, and asking that he would send for the beer 
brewers and those engaged in transport of the liquor, urging 
them to take beer to the camp, where they would find a ready 
money sale. On August Ist there were sent by water to Tilbury 
seven demi-culverins, three sakers, two minions and a gin, the 
seven demi-culverins taking the place of four culverins and three 
demi-culverins, because none of the former were ready.’ Thomas 
Arderne and Robert Arderne were apparently of considerable 
service in finding supplies, for they were paid £450 upon a warrant 
dated August 7th, 1588, for the provision of victuals, perhaps 
from the time of the arrival of the Essex men until that date. 
The transit from London of pay to the troops was an expensive 
item and the charge for the conveyance of £8,000 to Gravesend, 
Tilbury, Harwich, Canterbury and Dover was £200, including 
£10 per £1,000 for chests, bags and books. 

Anxiety concerning the Armada was evidently greatly 
alleviated by the result of the fighting in the Channel and even 
before the news of its final flight north was known the Privy 
Council were, on August 5th, considering the possibility of 
dismissing the troops from the camp. The weather was apparently 
most unseasonable and the near approach of harvest made it 
desirable that the men should return home as soon as possible. 
Further, dismissal would cut down the expenditure, “‘ which, 
seeing (God be thanked !) there is no apparent danger from the 
enemy, it is thought may be conveniently done at this time.” 
Sir Thomas Sherley was accordingly sent to Tilbury to ask Lord 
Leicester’s opinion upon the matter and “if he shall see no 
sufficient cause to the contrary, he may dismiss so many of the 
troops of the counties which are next adjoining as his Lordship 
shall think may be best spared.’” The Captain General was not 
likely to concur in such an arrangement with the Queen’s visit 
at hand, but on August 17th the Privy Council delivered 
instructions ‘“‘ that her Majesty, being advertized from Sir John 
Conway that the Duke of Parma hath withdrawn his forces 
from the seaside, whereby it may be probably gathered that he 
mind the no invasion (sic) for this year and her Highness being 
minded forthwith to send good forces to the seas, thinketh it 
not needful that the camp under his Lordship’s charge should be 
continued any longer and, therefore, her pleasure is that his 
Lordship should dismiss the companies, both of horsemen and 
footmen, with thanks and commendations, both unto the parties 
themselves and also to be delivered unto such as sent them up 


]. Acts of the Privy Council, Vol. XVI, p. 208. Culverin, 5 to 5} inch M.L., 17 pr., 
about 13ft. long. Demi-culverin, 4$in. M.L. 9 pr., about 12ft. long. Saker, afin 
M.L., 5 pr., about lift. long. Minion, 3in. M.L., 4 pr., about 8ft. long. ° 
former were for heavy batteries and the latter for light batteries. See Corbett, 
** Drake and the Tudor Navy”’ (Vol. I). 

2. Acts of the Privy Council, Vol. XVI, p. 222. 
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out of the shire.”" Accordingly the men were dismissed on August 
17th, as the pay list shows, except Pirton’s contingent of 400 
Essex men, who were sent to garrison Harwich from August 
18th to September 4th, when they were discharged. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S VISIT. 


Tilbury Camp has become historic because of the visit of Queen 
Elizabeth to her troops there, a stately pageant, ever memorable 
for its defiance to Spain and to England’s enemies. The Earl 
of Leicester had not been long appointed to the command 
before he wrote to the Queen (July 27th) suggesting that she 
should reside for the time being at her house at Havering 
with an army about her—at Stratford, East Ham, Hackney 
and villages thereabout—and from there to pay a visit of two 
or three days to the camp and the forts. ‘“ Thus far, but no 
farther, can I consent to adventure your person and, by the 
grace of God there can be no danger in this, though the enemy 
should pass your fleet.” The suggestion was approved by 
Elizabeth and on August 5th Leicester was notified of her 
decision. He was overjoyed. ** Good, sweet Queen,’ he 
wrote, “alter not your purpose if God give ye good health. 
It will be your pain for the time, but your pleasure to behold 
such people ; and surely the place, I know, must content you, 
being as fair a sail and goodly a prospect as may be seen or 
found, as this extreme weather hath made trial, which doth 
us little annoyance, it is so firm and dry a ground. Your usher 
also liketh your lodging, a proper sweet, cleanly house, your 
camp within a little mile of you, and your person to be as sure as 
at St. James’s, for my life; only we had a mishap of a landing 
place, where hoys and boats had somewhat broken the bridge, 
but all to be repaired fully by to-morrow night early against the 
next day, to do you service. God grant it so to be. You shall 
make glad many thousands, both here and not far off, and shall 
see your soldiers rather of a year’s experience than of a month’s 
camping.’ The Queen’s advisers still had some hesitation, but they 
were persuaded and on August 8th—when the English fleet was 
returning from the North, having left the Armada to its fate, 
although England was still unaware of its deliverance—Elizabeth 
left St. James’ Palace, embarked at Westminster, ‘‘ with trumpets 
sounding and dubbing drums,” for “ the hill of Tilbury,” and 
reached the blockhouse, now marked by Tilbury Fort, about mid- 
day. The Queen landed in great state and was met upon the 
marshland road leading to the camp by an escort of 1,000 horse and 
2,000 foot, under Sir Roger Williams, so that she rode with armed 
men on either side, with “‘ muskets, pikes and good calivers,’’ who, 
as they saw her, fell upon their knees and acclaimed her. Upon 
arrival at the camp she was shown round and then rode three 
miles on by coach to her lodging for the night at Mr. Rich’s house, 


1. Acts of the Privy Council, Vol. XVI, p. 239. 
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which Mr. Miller Christy says must have been Arderne Hall, 
Horndon-on-the-Hill, then in the occupation of Mr. Thomas 
Rich. There she was guarded by a specially selected detachment 
until morning came, when, “ bravely mounted on a stately steed,” 
she visited the camp. The procession was headed by the sergeant 
trumpeter, with mace, and nine trumpeters, bareheaded, in scarlet 
coats, then the King of Heralds, ‘“‘ with the famous arms of 
England wrought with rich embroidered gold, on finest velvet, 
blue and crimson, that for silver can be sold,”’ followed by the 
Queen’s two sergeants, in velvet coats, carrying gold maces, 
and the Lord General and Lord Marshal. The Queen came 
next, attended by her ladies, “‘ on prancing steed, attired like an 
angel bright,”’ with four footmen on either side of her, and her 
bodyguard, in scarlet, armed with bows and arrows. The Queen 
saw the troops march past— 
How they came marching all together, 
Like a wood in winter’s weather, 
With the strokes of drummers sounding, 
And with trampling horses ; then 
The earth and air did sound like thunder 
To the ears of every man.’ 
The army was formally inspected, when “ the pikes, the colours, 
and the lances at her approach fell down a pace.” Then came the 
celebrated speech. Some doubt has been cast upon the version 
which has been most popularly accepted. Speak she did, however, 
and we like to think, and believe, that it would accord with the 
high-spirited Tudor’s feeling to declare, “‘ I know that I have but 
the body of a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart of a 
king. . . . Therefore, am I come amongst you at this time, 
not for any recreation or sport, but being resolved in the midst and 
heat of the battle to live or die amongst you all, to lay down for my 
God and my Kingdom, and for my people, my honour and my 
blood.”’ Dinner was served in Lord Leicester’s tent and during the 
meal the Earl of Cumberland arrived with despatches from the fleet, 
—which he had left off Harwich on August 7th, upon its return 
home, the first definite news since the Armada’s flight on July 
28th. It was anticipated that the Lord Admiral would reach 
the Downs on August 8th, from whence Drake wrote on that day 
that he did not expect the Armada to return, though until its 
destination was definitely known he did not counsel any relaxation 
of the defensive measures. 

There was other news of a more alarming nature, for the Earl 
of Cumberland also reported that the Duke of Parma had embarked 
his army for England. In this connection the Queen’s principal 
courier, John Willis, was awarded £65 8s. for riding post witha 
royal message from the camp at Tilbury to Margate and returning 
with the answer to the Court at St. James. There was much 
anxicty as to where the army would land and Mr. Secretary 
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Walsingham was kept busy writing letters dated ‘‘ At the Court, 
in the Camp, this 9th August, 1588.” The Queen manifested 
a disinclination to leave the army at such a crisis, but this 
reluctance was overcome and in the afternoon she left the Lord 
General’s tent and embarked once again for London amid the 
roaring of cannon on Tilbury Hill and from the blockhouse. 
The weather had been unsettled and grew worse during the day. 
owing to a violent thunderstorm. Where the Queen slept on 
the night of the 9th is a matter of conjecture, but Mr. Miller 
Christy, after a careful review of the evidence, inclines to the 
opinion that she was probably entertained at Belhus, where the 
local tradition is that Elizabeth passed a night. The effect 
of the Queen’s visit upon the army was most inspiriting and though 
by that time we now know the Armada had been irrevocably 
beaten, yet it was not until the day of the review that the news was 
received from the fleet, nor until some days later that all doubts 
were set at rest respecting the intentions of the Duke of Parma. 
It will be remembered that the Privy Council did not formally 
issue orders for dispersal of the forces until August 17th, 
information having been then received that the Duke of Parma 
had withdrawn from the coast. The day of public thanksgiving 
for the deliverance was November 19th.’ 


ESSEX AND THE COUNTER EFFORT. 


Essex contributed a contingent to the counter effort against 
the coasts of Spain and Portugal, led by Sir John Norris and Sir 
Francis Drake, and which included several prominent officers 
who had served with the army at Tilbury Camp. The intention 
was to capture Lisbon and the Azores, and to re-establish the 
Portuguese monarchy. For this purpose a fleet of over 180 
vessels was collected, manned by 15,000 sailors and soldiers. 
The venture was backed by a public company of which the Queen 
was the principal shareholder, and in which both Norris and 
Drake were substantial participants. ‘There was enthusiastic 
national support and veteran English troops serving in Holland 
were also recruited. On December 30th, 1588, at Richmond, 
the Privy Council sent orders to the Lord-Lieutenant of Essex 
and Hertford that he was to have 250 soldiers and 65 pioneers 
from Essex and 100 soldiers and 25 pioneers from Hertford 
held in readiness to embark at London on January 20th, 1589. 
Instructions were accordingly issued by the Essex Lieutenancy 
for the men to concentrate at Romford, they being paid 8d. per 
day for their conduct money. The Privy Council were solicitous 
that the burden imposed should not be too great, for they ordered 
that the county should furnish the men only with swords and 
with enough money to bring them to the seaside, “ because of 


1. The site of Tilbury Camp is exhaustively discussed and many of the details of 
the Royal Pageant are given by Mr. Miller Christy in his article ** Queen Elizabeth’s 
visit to Tilbury in 1588,” ‘“‘ English Historical Review,” January, 1919. 
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the great charges which the said counties have sustained last 
year.” Further, the men were to be “as near as may be” 
those who were willing to be so employed and “strong and 
serviceable persons.”’ The Essex men, with others, were 

robably sent to Dover, for that was where, in March, Drake 
foisted his flag in command of the ships of the Royal Navy 
and those from London and East Anglia, but it was not until 
April 18th that the great fleet set sail for Plymouth. Hard 
fighting and heavy losses, mainly from disease, ensued at Corunna, 
Lisbon and Vigo. There was little profit from the enterprise and 
the feeling of disappointment was akin to that which enveloped 
the return of Sir John Moore’s expedition from Corunna over 
200 years later. Yet it was a considerable military performance, 
as the summary written by an officer serving therewith suffices 
to show: ‘In this short time of our adventure we have won 
a town by escalade, battered and assaulted another, overthrown 
a mighty prince’s power in the field, landed our army in three 
several places in his kingdom, marched seven days in the heart 
of his country, lien three nights on the suburbs of his principal 
city, beaten his forces into the gates thereof and possessed two 
of his frontier forts.’” 


WITH HENRY OF NAVARRE. 


In June, 1589, the captains were requested to muster their 
men, with orders for the Lord-Lieutenant to review them, 
** the soldiers to assemble at the sound of the drum under pain 
of death for absence.’’ There was some difficulty in securing 
full compliance with the requirements, as is instanced by a 
warrant of 1590, when seventeen landowners in the Chelmsford, 
Hinckford, Tendring, Uttlesford and Dunmow Hundreds were 
ordered to attend before the Lord-Lieutenant at his house in 
the Strand to answer the complaint that they had absented 
themselves from training with the light horse companies.’ In 1591 
there was active pressing of soldiers in the county and 150 Essex 
men embarked at Harwich for Normandy to serve with the 
army of the Earl of Essex in the operations by the King of 
France, Henry of Navarre, against the Spanish garrison of 
Rouen, which was, nevertheless, relieved by the Duke of Parma. 
This was probably the party which John Hopton, lieutenant to 
Lord Audley, received at Colchester, to serve “ beyond the 
seas.”’ It consisted of 60 pikemen, 10 halberdiers, 29 musketeers 
and 36 harquebusiers, a total of 135. They were levied from all 
the hundreds of Essex in the following proportions: Tendring, 
10; Lexden, 10; Witham Half Hundred, 6; Dengie, 7; Half 
Hundred of Dunmow, Uttlesford, Freshwell and Clavering, 16 ; 
Havering Liberty, 3; Half Hundred of Winstree, 4; Half 


1. S. P. Dom. Eliz., Vol. CCXIX, No. 47. 
2. Corbett: ‘‘ Drake and the Tudor Navy,” p. 332. 
3. H.M.C., Marquess of Salisbury’s M.S., Vol. IV, p. 5. 
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Hundred of Ongar, Harlow and Waltham, 15; Chafford, 7; 
Hinckford, 16; Barstable, 6; Maldon, 8; Half Hundred of 
Becontree, 4; Chelmsford, 11; Half Hundred of Thurstable, 4 ; 
Colchester Town, 6; Rochford, 7.' Complaint was made by 
the Privy Council that ‘“‘ enormities and disorders are committed 
by vagrant persons pretending to be soldiers and that lately 
they swarm in such numbers as is likely to breed much 
inconvenience unless they are prevented.’* Accordingly a 
meeting of County Justices was held on August 25th, 1592, 
and as a result a search was ordered through the whole county 
on August 80th, every person apprehended being taken before 
a justice for examination. Warrants were issued by Sir Thomas 
Barrington, from Barrington Hall, ordering high and petty 
constables in every division to stop all vagrant persons, bring 
them before a justice and also to keep careful watch every 
night. A somewhat similar commission had been issued in : 
November, 1589. 


ESSEX CONTINGENTS WHICH SERVED OVERSEAS. 


The Privy Council found the task of dealing with the maimed 
sailors and soldiers of the Queen’s service a matter of difficulty. 
In April, 1593, they wrote to Lord Burleigh there were about 100 
men wandering in the cities of London and Westminster who 
“* by reason of their hurts were unable to labour for their livings 
and unfit to serve again.’” To meet their necessities a monetary 
grant had been made to enable a weekly allowance to be paid 
until an Act of Parliament, then recently passed, could be put 
into operation for their further maintenance. The Lord- 
Lieutenant, who also acted in a similar capacity for Hertfordshire, 
was instructed that as some of the men had been born within the 
two counties, they were being despatched to the principal town 
of the county nearest their birthplace, the conduct money being 
one penny per mile and twopence “for the most lame.” 
Upon arrival at their homes the men were to be paid every 
Saturday by one of the deputy lieutenants the sum of 2s. for a 
specified number of the weeks (the total disbursement was £12) 
and if they were too lame to travel the money was to be handed 
to them by a trusty person. The fight against the Spaniards 
continued, though Henry of Navarre had become reconciled to the 
Catholic faith, and Elizabeth sent her good soldier Norris with 
a force to expel the Spaniards from Crozon. The town was not 
taken until November of the year following (1594), Frobisher, the 
well-known admiral, being mortally wounded in the enterprise. 
For this purpose a levy was made upon Essex for 150 men and 
Captain John Davies, as an officer of the Queen, was sent to take 
command and see “‘ that the men are able and their armour and 
1. Exch. K.R. Army, Navy, etc. 
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weapons good and serviceable.’”’ The Privy Council’s letter to 
Lord Burghley describes in detail the formalities associated with 
the handing over of the men—‘“‘ You shall see the men delivered 
to the said captain by an indented roll, interchangeably subscribed 
by the Justices charged to deliver them and the said captain 
that shall receive them, and send us one of the rolls to be recorded 
according to law in her Majesty’s Exchequer, and he is to see 
them conducted to Harwich, to be there by the 18th August 
next, being the place appointed for embarking. For allowance 
towards their coats 4s. shall be paid for every coat by Sir Thomas 
Sherley ; and after there shall be allowed by her Majesty for 
every soldier in name of conduct from the place where they 
shall be assembled and shall begin to march to their shipping, 
8d. the day.’”’ |§The coats were to be “ of such colours as you 
can best provide and to be lined, lest they might be occasioned 
to serve in the winter season.”” In the course of the campaign 
the safety of Brest was endangered and a larger force was 
equipped and shipped in August, 1594, at South Coast ports 
and the Channel Islands. Essex was ordered to supply 250 
men, one half as pikemen and the others as shot (a third part 
to be niusketeers), but the number was reduced to 150 and 
the port of embarkation given as Harwich. The captain was 
Thomas Jackson and the names of those serving are given in an 
indenture made between Edmund Baynam and Raulf Northey, 
“conductors appointed by the commissioners.”? The men were 
“‘armed with new armour, furnished especial good, and each 
soldier new apparelled, viz., with doublet, hose, stockings, shoes, 
shirts, shirt bands at the charge of Her Majesty.’’ The company 
embarked thirteen short, due to the sickness of two and the 
absence of the remainder. Renewed trouble in Ireland caused the 
county to be called upon for 84 men in 1595 to be sent to Chester, 
these in addition to a small detachment already despatched. 
That same year a Spanish threat upon the western coast caused 
some alarm and the Lord-Lieutenant of Essex was enjoined to 
take a view of the trained bands of horse and foot, so that any 
defects might be made good and particularly that officers should 
be appointed, resident in the county, who had active military 
experience. The stores of powder, match and bullet were to be 
overhauled, whilst her Majesty in Council also ordered that a 
conference should be held with those who had knowledge of the 
sea “‘ to consider how the places upon the sea coast that are most 
to be doubted for landing of the enemy may be provided to have 
some special men of value dwelling near thereunto to have the 
charge of some convenient numbers under the rule of particular 
captains, who may have authority to assemble the said numbers 
upon any doubtful occasion, and to lead them to the places 


1. H.M.C., Marquess of Salisbury’s MS., Vol. IV. 
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doubtful, there to withstand the landing of any enemies; and 
that also order be given to other captains of bands adjoining or 
bending towards those places, to repair with their numbers to 
second the former; and in any wise to foresee that all persons 
that shall thus be appointed to repair to such landing places be 
furnished with armour and weapons meet for the service, for that 
otherwise a concourse of unarmed people shall but hinder the 
service and give the enemy occasion to pursue his actions with 
more earnestness and hope of success.’ The Muster Master for 
Essex for that year was given as Captain Twitty or Captain Raynes. 


THE EXPEDITION TO CADIZ AND SERVICE IN 
HOLLAND. 


The Spaniards closely invested Calais in 1596 and ultimately 
captured that stronghold. The Government determined to make 
a great effort to succour the place and in April 1,000 men from 
the Essex trained bands were to be armed with all speed and 
sent to Lee (Leigh), “‘or any other place of embarkment at 
the appointment of the Earl of Essex.”” The movement came 
too late to save the town and the transport of troops was 
accordingly stopped, much to the regret of Lord Burleigh.’ 
In a memorandum by Lord Essex giving the list of captains 
and their companies, the county at that time was noted as 
having supplied three companies, each of 100 men, commanded 
respectively by Captain Price, Captain Roger Harvey and 
Captain Tolkerne. The troops then assembled probably served 
in the expedition under the Earl of Essex, which achieved 
the burning of Cadiz and the destruction of the shipping there, 
described as “‘ the Trafalgar of Elizabeth’s contest with Philip.” 
Colchester’s contribution towards the county contingent was 
six men, each of whom was presented with 6s. 8d., in addition 
to the ordinary allowance for conduct money. Five hundred men 
were withdrawn from Flushing for this.service and partly in 
their place Essex had to supply 70 men, who embarked from 
Harwich. The county was also called upon in September of 
1596 to find 150 men to serve in France, at the urgent request of 
the French King, because the King of Spain, after taking Calais, 
was making an attempt upon Boulogne and “other maritime 
places adjoining the Narrow Seas.” This threat by the Spaniards 
caused much concern for the safety of England. The City of 
London, in October, was ordered to be ready with 3,000 men to 
march to Kent or Essex if the enemy should attempt to land. 
With every 1,000 foot, 100 pioneers were to be sent, furnished with 
entrenching tools ; the men were to have a good supply of powder, 
lead, matches, provisions and carts, with small nags, to carry 
their arms. A “reasonable number” of light horsemen were 
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also to be found. This demand caused some demur on account of 
the requisitions which had been previously enforced. In April, 
1597, 400 men were to be raised and placed under command of 
Captain Price. This precaution was probably due to the sailing of 
the third armada from Spain, this time against Ireland, but which 
ended in disaster, being dispersed in a storm. This mustering, 
however, affords us valuable evidence of the methods employed in 
securing the men and training them. A report, dated at Brentwood, 
by Sir Thos. Mildmay and Sir John Petre to the Lord-Lieutenant 
reveals there were three companies recruited from three centres, 
two days being employed in the formation of each. At Braintree 
138 men were embodied in charge of Captain John Tolkerne, at 
Chelmsford the second company of 134 was placed under Captain 
John Lathome, and at Brentwood 133 men were committed to 
Captain Roger Harvey, the whole under Captain Price. A sum of 
£920 was disbursed in the purchase of new arms and in providing 
pay for a week to June 3rd, but the Commissioners were anxious as 
to the provision of means for the force after that date and urgently 
pressed for instructions. ‘‘ The whole company being furnished 
thus with new (arms), the arms of the trained bands are still 
continued amongst us, which gives good contentment to the 
captains; and, besides, the present service is much bettered, 
the armours being all sortable and the pieces of one height, 
which could never have been so well performed out of the store 
of the county. The soldiers are allowed during the training 
12d. per diem for a man, which we thought fit in their time of 
scarcity and dearth to make in that liberal sort, as well to contain 
them in the better order as also to enfree the places where they 
remain from any burden, by their means themselves being 
enabled by their pay fully to defray their own charges.” 
Indentures exist showing that four companies, each of 100 men, 
were raised at Chelmsford, in January, 1599, to serve in the 
Low Countries. They were commanded by Edward Wilton, 
C. Kettleby, Gyles Beeten and John Bowes, and consisted each of 
50 pikemen, 30 musketeers and 20 calivermen. The arms were 
stated to be new and especially good, whilst the uniforms were 
of russet broadcloth, lined with cotton, with doublets of fustian, 
cloth hose of the colour of the coats, knit stockings, shoes, shirts 
and shirt bands. This was the year when the arrangement was 
come to between Elizabeth and the United States of Holland 
whereby the former relinquished her engagement to supply 
English troops and the Dutch Government became responsible 
for the enlistment and pay of Englishmen in their service, who 
took their orders from Dutch generals. The campaign which 
ensued was not successful, but is remembered in military history 
by the desperate fighting at Nieupoort in 1600, when, under Sir 
H. Vane, the English contingent suffered 50 per cent. casualties, 
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a battle which marked “ the dying struggle of the once famous 
Spanish soldier and the first great day of the new English infantry.””! 


EMBARKATIONS AT LEIGH. 

A letter, dated December 27th, 1598, from Thomas Mildmay, 
John Petre and William Herris, the Sheriff, to the Earl of Essex, 
stated they acknowledged receipt of his letter requiring that 
Captain Wilton should furnish his company with arms and 
receive from the county the usual allowance for same, but 
the writers also informed the Earl that the captain had further 
asked that he might “apparel his company” and that the 
arms and apparel came to £3 per man, which request had been 
complied with, but the letter went on: “‘ Only where he requireth 
that the arms and apparel might be brought down to Lee (Leigh), 
the place appointed for all the companies to embark, we agreed that 
the arms shall be brought thither, but insomuch as the residue of 
the companies are appointed to be fitted with their arms and 
apparel at the town of Chelmsford on Monday, January 8th, 
and there delivered to their Captain, we hold it very convenient ; 
and so have we written to him, that his company should be likewise 
apparelled at that time and place.’” 

There were constant embarkations for duty and in August, 
1601, Sir Henry Appleton, of South Benfleet, reported to Sir 
Robert Cecil that he had made provision for 300 soldiers, who 
embarked at Leigh, being victualled there for five days. ‘‘ The 
first day,’ he wrote, ‘we allowed them ten pounds in money, 
eight pence a man, for being without money or victuals, they 
began to grow mutinous.” It was from this port (spelt Lighe) 
that Samuel Norton wrote to Sir Robert Cecil on November 
15th, in answer to a charge that he and others had hindered the 
Queen’s service by refusing good and serviceable horses. He 
went on to justify the rejection of the five animals mentioned, 
including “‘ those two horses of both the Archdeacons which 
you caused to be viewed by gentlemen of knowledge and judgment, 
I confess they were of the stature to be allowed, but we found 
the Archdeacon of Colchester’s horse was lean, old, having splint 
and spavin and wounded on the near leg behind; the other 
Archdeacon’s horse old and given to the scratches.’* Norton 
claimed that he and his colleague had never performed their 
work so well as on this occasion, having embarked 1,025 footmen 
and 208 horses within four days. There was another draft of 
Essex men forwarded in 1602, to be shipped at Gravesend. The 
order was that they should be volunteers, but it was significantly 
pointed out by the Lieutenancy that “the country contained 
numbers of rogues and vagabonds and other idle, dissolute and 
masterless persons of strong and able bodies.’” 

1. Fortescue : ‘“‘ History of the British Army,’ Vol. 1, p. 162. 
2. H.M.C., Marquess of Salisbury’s MS., Vol. VIII, p. 521. 
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The drain upon the manhood of the county in these years of 
fighting was very considerable, as is gathered from the evidence 
given by Essex men at Stratford in 1619, when it was sworn 
that coat and conduct money had been paid in 1593 to 707 men 
mustered for service in Ireland, the Low Countries and elsewhere, 
for 50 men in 1597, 400 men for Ireland in 1599 and another 
250 men later in the same year and in 1598. There were other 
items for 400 men which are not clearly decipherable. As an 
enquiry was held, it is probable there was a discrepancy between 
the numbers of soldiers found and the coat and conduct money 
which had been paid by the Exchequer, but it is reasonable to 
assume that a considerable proportion of the men concerned did 
pass out of the county for service abroad. This demand for 
men created unrest and raised an important legal question,. 
as is evident from the incident narrated below. 


THE PLIGHT OF SIR JOHN SMYTH. 


An officer who had seen much service, Sir John Smyth, took 
up the cause of the impressed soldier and suffered severely for 
his agitation. He was prominently associated with the Essex 
trained bands and he wrote from Baddow, in January of 1589, 
to the Lord Lieutenant (Lord Barrington), urging there should be 
reform in the recruitment of the militia forces, for he would have 
the knights and esquires to enrol none but gentlemen, yeomen, 
yeomen’s sons and artificers, ““ such as the whole Essex regiment 
this time two years did consist of.” Not only was the enrolment 
of such men a real source of security to the country, but it terrified 
and pulled down the courage of the baser sort of people to be 
disarmed and so not encouraged to attempt “‘ any evil matter 
of great moment.” In 1596, however, Sir John Smyth was in 
the Tower, the charge being that he had, in June of that year, 
spoken seditiously to the trained bands assembled at Colchester. 
The point at issue was the power of the Government to levy 
soldiers and to send them for service overseas. There was 
evidently much unrest caused by these demands. The incidents 
which caused this arrest are disclosed in his examination by 
Edward Coke, D. Drury, Tho. Flemynge and F. Bacon.’ For 
ten years previously Sir John Smyth had been in the habit of 
buying forty bows and sheaves of arrows in London and at the 
beginning of Lent in 1596, as for three or four years past, he 
sent the bows to a Colchester bowyer and the arrows to a fletcher 
to be freshly cressed. His intention was to move from Tofts 
to Coggeshall for a short period, as he had done the previous 


1. Exchequer Special Commissions, Essex, No. 3,814. 

2. The association of Edward Coke and Francis Bacon in this matter is noteworthy. 
The former was then Attorney General, having beaten Bacon for the royal nomina- 
tion. This created bitter enmity between the two men and had an influence 
subsequently when Coke was deprived of the Lord Chief Justiceship for opposition 
to the royal will and Bacon afterwards forfeited the Lord Chancellorship upon 
charges of corruption. 
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two years, and early in June he carried there armour, powder 
and shot, which he stored in chests and trunks in his new 
residence. This armour was sufficient for a dozen men beyond 
the requirements of his servants. Mr. Thomas Seymour, a friend, 
dined at Tofts on June 10th and the next day Sir John Smyth 
rode to Colchester, and, on passing Mr. Mannock’s house, sent a 
message to that gentleman to meet him at Colchester ‘‘to make 
merry with him.’”’ Then, on June 12th, was held the muster of 
the trained band, when Sir John was alleged to have used seditious 
words, an allegation which he strenuously denied. His story 
of what occurred runs in substance as follows: He was much 
distempered by superfluity of diet that brought him to utter 
such speeches to the soldiers at the musters, for he saith he 
took a liberal supper overnight at Sir Thomas Lucas’s house 
contrary to his accustomed manner, and the examinate was 
much distempered all night and the next morning. For the 
better ease of his stomach he did at his inn at the White Hart, 
Colchester, drink white wine and claret wine, and_ thereby 
became more distemperate. Then going into the air and speaking 
much, he doth not remember what he said in his distemperature. 
He saith that he did misgovern himself in speeches, but the 
particularities thereof he remembereth not. It was about one 
of the clock in the afternoon that he and Mr. Seymour and Mr. 
Mannock dined at the White Hart and it was after that they went 
to the musters. At that time he was overcome with drink and 
passion against the Lord Treasurer, he knowing that there hath 
been 2,900 pressed out of Essex and a great sort of voluntary 
men more that have gone out of that county employed for service 
beyond the seas and very few (and not 200 men as he _ thinketh) 
returned again. Understanding at the musters by report of 
a footman soldier whose name he did not know that 11,000 or 
12,000 men were to be pressed for service beyond seas, whereof 
1,000 should go out of Essex, the examinate, pitying the destruction 
of his countrymen and knowing these men to be pressed forth 
principally by the Lord Treasurer (who manageth the State 
under her Majesty) and being aggrieved with divers matters 
offered him by the Lord Treasurer in former times, brake out 
into a rage and fury and spoke in his distemperature and passion 
unadvisedly he knoweth not what. But saith that if he had 
meant to have made any insurrection he would have attempted 
the same on the Friday before, on which day also he and Mr. 
Seymour were at the musters at what time there were greater 
number of soldiers (there being then the whole band of soldiers 
of 600) than therg were on the Saturday, when there were not 
above four score. Mr. Seymour and Mr. Mannock, hearing this 
examinate utter those words, which he did in his distemperature, 
did either of them blame him for the same. And both of them 
rode out of the field before this examinate, but what the said words 
of reprehension were this examinate remembereth not otherwise 
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than the examinate hath written to the Lord Treasurer. And he 
saw neither of them after. He saith that on Saturday at night, 
after he was come home to his house at Tofts, this examinate 
wrote a letter to Mr. Mannock and wished him to take no care 
for any words that he had spoken that day in his distemperature, 
for he was in no sort privy or consenting hereunto or words to 
the like effect, and this letter he sent by a tenant of his called 
George Bell. 

Sir John Smyth was in sore trouble, but what was the exact point 
of his contention ? It is given in the course of his examination : 
‘** He saith that neither the Emperor, the King of Spain nor the 
French King can press soldiers to serve out of their several 
dominions and so hath it been used in England in the time of 
Edward I, Edward II, Edward III, Richard II and other kings. 
There have been none pressed against their wills to serve out of 
the realm unless it were by the consent of the realm and so 
hath the Emperor done by consent at the Diet. He heard my 
Lord Chief Baron Manwood and Mr. Ridgeley, the lawyer, to be 
of opinion that soldiers could not by the laws of this realm be 
pressed against their wills out of the realm without the general 
consent of the realm and a war proclaimed.” 

This argument is elaborated in a letter he sent to the Lords of 
the Council. Sir John stated he was talking to Mr. Ridgeley 
about the rumours of preparations by the King of Spain against 
this country, when he (Sir John) said it was a very hard matter 
for the Spanish King to levy any great force of Spaniards 
against us because the King could not by the laws of Spain 
levy any of his subjects to serve in his foreign dominions unless 
upon the sound of the drum they voluntarily enrolled. Mr. 
Ridgeley then said that by the ancient laws of England the 
Kings in former times could not levy by commission any English 
soldiers and send them beyond seas unless they were voluntarily 
enrolled. Mr. Wiseman then entered into argument with 
him, “* but I do think assuredly that neither of them did utter 
anything there to derogate anything from her Majesty’s princely 
and lawful authority, but only to show their opinions on the law.”’ 
Sir John also remembered that at the time Queen Elizabeth 
lay at Sir Rowland Haward’s house in Hackney, either at the end 
of 1587 or at the beginning of 1588, he came to deliver his muster 
roll to the Earl of Leicester, then Lieutenant of Essex, of the 
regiment of footmen and bands of horsemen. Upon that occasion 
he (Sir John) went to St. Bartholomew’s with Sir Roger Manwood, 
late Lord Chief Baron, who spoke to him concerning the great 
levies of soldiers there had been in 1587 to be sent to the Low 
Countries, saying that in former times it had not been customary 
to levy men by commission and send them overseas unless they 
enrolled voluntarily. “‘ Whereupon I did ask him how King 
Edward III and other kings of England did assemble and form 
their armies to invade France and other foreign dominions if 
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they could not lawfully levy them by commission. Whereunto 
he answered that all their armies were of voluntary men and that 
the kings making choice of dukes, marquesses, earls, barons, 
knights and other captains that should serve under them in such 
armies or employments of war, they entered into indentures of 
covenant with the King that some of them should bring into his 
service such a number of men-at-arms complete, other of demi- 
lances and other knights and gentlemen, of archers on horseback 
and archers on foot and of other weapons then in use as it doth well 
appear by great numbers of records, said he, both in the Tower and 
in the Exchequer.’ Readers of the previous pages of this book 
will have realized ere this that the expedient of the press as well 
as of voluntary contract was constantly used in earlier years. 


RECRUITING METHODS. 


The method of recruiting the troops for service abroad was 
drastic, though whether it provided the best material is doubt- 
ful, except when national feeling was strongly roused. Service 
in the trained bands became reserved for “ sufficient 
householders,”” and thus those of lesser degree, particularly the 
workless and vagrants, were mostly requisitioned for expeditions 
overseas. In some instances it was expressly provided that 
volunteers should be enlisted, but the press was the most active 
recruiter. When a county was asked to supply its quota, the 
Lieutenancy issued directions to the divisions and the latter 
sent notices to chief constables of the hundreds, who, in turn, 
transmitted orders to the parish constables. The men levied, 
unless they were released by influence or by payment, were 
given shoes and clothes, kept under observation until the day 
appointed for the muster, when they were armed and sent to 
rendezvous. Oft-times for Essex this was Chelmsford, but upon 
occasion Romford, Colchester and Brentwood were appointed. 
The cost of equipping these men in the boroughs, i.e., Colchester, 
Maldon and Saffron Walden, was met in one of three ways, viz. (a) 
by a poll tax of 2s. on every freeman of the borough, known as 
‘** scot and lot’; (b) a rate assessed by the borough officials on 
the basis of property and goods according to the last subsidy 
roll, termed ‘* benevolence,’ and (c), if necessary, the deficiency 
in equipment was made good out of the stock held by the borough. 
The working of this system is best illustrated from the accounts 
of the Borough of Maldon. Thus in 1589 the town paid 30s. 10d., 
in addition to the amount collected, the cost of transporting 
seven soldiers to Romford, who were enlisted for the expedition 
to Portugal, which was the counterblast to the Armada. Again, 
in 1591, 28s. 24d. was collected by the constables in respect of 
four soldiers who were to serve in the Low Countries and 37s. 7d. 
for three soldiers for France, whilst £12 6s. 7d. was disbursed for 
new armour in replacement of town armour with which these 
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men had been equipped. Both parties were delivered at 
Colchester, the first at a total cost of 58s. 1ld. and the second 
for £4 3s., the latter sum including their press money, lodging in the 
town, money for their purses and new clothes. The new armour, 
bought in London, cost £5 19s. and comprised a black corslet, 
three pikes, two calivers, three black gorgets, a morion and 
musket, all complete, whilst £4 6s. 9d. was spent in repair of old 
armour and in purchasing seven swords and seven daggers.’ 


SERVICE IN IRELAND: HOW THE MEN WERE FOUND. 


- Tyrone’s formidable rising in Ireland caused further military 
activity in the county. A force of 2,000 men was levied from 
several counties, including Essex. The Earl of Essex was 
despatched with an army of 16,000 infantry and 1,300 horse. In 
addition to companies of footmen, as will be noted below, the 
county of Essex in 1599 also provided a party of 25 light horsemen, 
under Sir Anthony Cooke. Each of these men was armed with a 
pair of “‘ curattes ”’ (front and back of leather) , an open headpiece, 
long pistol, sword and girdle. His coat and hood were of orange 
tawny cloth, lined throughout with white baize and trimmed 
with white lace. They must have presented a smart appearance. 
Nine of the party were specifically described as gentlemen, and 
eight were from London, as will be seen from the following list, 
which is given in full, because there is a detailed and quaint 
description of each horse supplied. The list was :— 
George Fenner, London, gentleman.—A sorrel “‘ rackinge ” 
gelding with two white feet. 
Henry Waldegrave, of Bures, gentleman.—An iron grey 
trotting gelding, with a cloud on his face. 
Thomas Mewtisse, of West Ham, gentleman.—A pied 
trotting gelding with two small eyes. 
John Waldegrave, of Bures, gentleman.—A sorrel gelding 
with a white face. 
John Pascall, of Baddow, gentleman.—A black trotting 
gelding with a white star in the forehead. 
Danyell Sydaye, of Bures, gentleman.—A grey trotting 
gelding. 
Ananyos Fisher, of London, gentleman.—A sorrel trotting 
gelding with a white face. 
William West, of London.—A pied trotting gelding with 
his buttocks all pied. 
Morgan Rychardes, of London.—A grey trotting gelding. 
John Foster, of London, gentleman.—A brown bay trotting 
gelding with a white face. 
Rychard Woodhouse, of Maldon.—A brown bay trotting 
gelding with a “ meelie noase.”’ 
Phillippe Toppcliffe, of Romford.—A black roan gelding 
with a white star in the forehead. 
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Jeames Beadell, of Baddow.—A brown trotting gelding with 
three white feet. 

Edward Vaughan, of the same.—-A black trotting gelding. 

Robert Tyrrell, of Ramsden, gentleman.—A dun trotting 
gelding with a bald face. 

John Edwards, of Boreham.—An iron grey trotting gelding 
with a cloud on his face. 

John Badbie, of Bury, gentleman.—A brown bay trotting 
gelding with a white face. 

Thomas Sheppeheard, of Romford.—A brown bay horse. 

John Baker, of Hornchurch.—A bay “ rackinge”’ gelding’ 
with a “‘ meelie mouth.” 

Henry Sadde, of London.—A grey trotting gelding. 

Anthony Swallowe, of the same.—A sorrel trotting gelding 
with a bald face. 

John Hudson, of Romford.—A black-brown trotting gelding 
with a “ meely noase.”’ 

Edward Charvell, of the same.—A brown bay trotting 
gelding. 

John Wyllett, of Hornchurch.—A sorrel trotting gelding 
with a white star on the forehead. 

Randall Proster, of London.—A brown bay trotting horse.’ 

Captain Henry Clare raised 150 men at Chelmsford on March 
8th, 1599 (45 pikemen, 45 musketeers, 45 calivermen and 15 
halberdiers). It was to this company probably that Maldon 
contributed eight men, whom it apparelled in cloth decorated 
with lace and ribbon. The Lords of the Council notified Lord 
Burghley, in March, 1599,? that 34 further men were to be sent 
quickly to Chester for despatch to Ireland—one half of them 
to be “ shot ” (a fourth of whom were to be muskets), the other 
half to have corslets and pikes, except that a few were to be armed 
with halberds. The coats were to be of good cloth, well-lined 
and blue in colour, to cost 4s. each. 

The Irish Rebellion caused preparations to be made for an 
imposing military parade, for a letter from the Essex Justices of the 
Peace, dated Chelmsford, August 10th, 1599, indicated that the 
Council had ordered 3,000 foot and 200 horse of the trained bands of 
the county to be assembled at Rainham and Barking. In addition 
to the disarming of recusants, beacons were to be watched and 
carriages provided for the soldiers.” These constant requisitions 
upon the landowners of the county were a heavy burden and in 
July, 1600, R. Wyseman, of Rivenhall, wrote to the Council 
stating that he had been required to furnish one light horse for 
service in Ireland, of which he prayed to be relieved on the 
ground that he had already disbursed a loan of £100, “ which 
few in the County of Essex have done,” and also that when the 
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footbands had been reduced by the Commissioners for Musters, 
his son had been appointed a captain of 200 men, which imposed 
‘* a great charge to furnish him.”” What was required in fitting-out 
a light horseman in Ireland is disclosed in the requisition served 
upon a Norfolk landowner in 1595—he was to provide a man who. 
could ride armed with a good cuirass and headpiece, with sleeves 
of mail, a light horseman’s staff and pistol, with a horse or gelding, 
or otherwise to pay £20 in default. In that same year Thomas. 
Chester reminded Sir Robert Cecil of his service in Ireland and 
asked that his arrears of pay, amounting to £254 15s. 1d., should be 
made good to him out of rebels’ goods or lands. His campaigns 
also embraced command of 150 Essex infantry (pressed men) 
in the Low Countries. Right throughout these troublous 
years in Ireland, from the time of Tyrone’s revolt, the abortive 
Spanish attempt at invasion and the submission of Tyrone in 
March, 1603, the requisitioning of men was very frequent. In 
1600 Lieut. William Barrow received 50 footmen at Woodchester.. 
Their arms included 12 pikes, 6 bills, 6 bastard muskets and 
20 calivers. Lieut. George Browne also received 100 foot. 
soldiers at Westchester in March of the same year, whilst in 
October of the year following Captain John Raynes, the Muster 
Master for Essex, undertook to deliver 300 men at Rochester: 
who had been mobilized at Chelmsford. In January of 1602 
the same officer took 100 men to Southampton and another: 
fifty in the August following. 


COLCHESTER’S COMPLAINT. 


It was in 1599 that the bailiffs of Colchester entreated Sir Robert 
Cecil, ‘‘ as the patron or, rather, parent of this society,’ to obtain. 
relief of part of the trained band which the town had to find,. 
‘* a charge far exceeding the common rate of other corporations and 
places in this shire.’”” They added, ‘There be but 16 small parish 
churches only, with the four hamlets, within the whole town, and 
yet we stand charged with two hundred and three score trained 
soldiers and armour for them—an unequal and very burdensome 
proportion to the inhabitants, both in respect of the multitude 
of strangers inhabiting amongst us (Dutch refugees), as also. 
of the death and departure of very many of the chiefest men 
of account with us and of sundry able persons prest into foreign 
services.”’ Sir Robert’s advice was the presentation of a petition 
to the Privy Council. The bailiffs agreed to do this and thus. 
further appealed to him: “‘ We beseech your furtherance to 
obtain a mitigation of the burdensome charge of armour and 
men now imposed upon us. There be in this whole division 
116 parishes and upon the same is allotted 1,000 armours and 
men, which is under the rate of 10 in every parish. And albeit 
Wytham (Witham) hundred, being a chief member thereof 
and containing in itself 16 parishes both very populous and rich,,. 
and by that proportion should send 160 armours and men, yet. 
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notwithstanding the separation of the same from the division, 
the whole number is still laid upon the residue. The town 
of Colchester (having but 16 small parishes inhabited with, 
for the most part, very poor Dutchmen, handicrafts and labouring 
men) is charged with more than 100 men and armours above the 
due proportion, viz., with 260 men instead of 160.’”! 

In the “ History of the Barretts”’ there is given the copy 
of a notice, dated September 12th, 1605, issued by Richard 
Saltonstall, of South Ockendon, to the High Constables of 
Barstable Hundred, in which the persons who “ were or have 
been charged with the finding of any armour or weapons, that 
they and every of them do make in readiness and sufficient order 
for service the armour and weapons wherewith they have been so 
charged as aforesaid against the 26th day of this month, and that 
by 8 of the clock in the morning of the same day they do appear 
before me.’”’ The persons who were to appear were to be 
physically capable, or, if not, to provide substitutes. 


BUILDING OF LANDGUARD FORT. 


In the reign of James I many Essex men served in the Low 
Countries. The county trained bands in 1607 were 5,280 strong, of 
whom 8,500 were well-armed. There were also available 365 
pioneers, 28 demi-lances and 200 horse. A fact worthy of note is 
that at this time Sir James Bourchier, later to become the 
father-in-law of Oliver Cromwell, was returned in 1608 as captain 
of a trained band in Rochford Hundred. War with France caused 
_ great fear for the safety of Harwich and the Privy Council ordered 
the county to garrison that port and Landguard. The men were 
found, but intense feeling was caused by the failure of the Crown 
to refund the cost or to strengthen the defences, which had fallen 
into decay. A force of 3,000 men belonging to the trained bands 
was lying there in September, but without ammunition, and 
by the middle of that month the county had spent over £4,000 
upon them. In desperation, it was suggested that neighbouring 
counties should make a contribution and the Crown accordingly 
called upon them to do so, but with only partial success. Matters 
were so critical that the Lord-Lieutenant, the Earl of Warwick, 
and the deputy heutenants raised money on their own security 
to provide money for the troops, but that was only sufficient 
to meet the charges for a couple of days. Representations had 
been made that the Dunkirk menace should be met by naval 
activity and at the end of September a fleet was ordered upon 
this service. The trained bands were then dismissed, to be 
summoned to duty again in 1626 upon another threat of invasion. 
In the first years of the reign of Charles I, 1625 and 1626, Harwich 
fort was reconstructed and the fort at Landguard Point was 
built, “‘ for the better strengthening and necessary fortification 
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against foreign invasion.” The contractor was Richard Scott 
and his account was presented by the administrator of his estate, 
Arthur Scott, clerk. The total sum charged was £3,960 8s. 
The work at Harwich included the erection of a half moon, fenced 
with palisades and gates, on the north-eastern side of the town, 
the wall at the foot being 46ft. in width. The parapet was 3ift. 
high, 15ft. wide at the bottom and 12ft. at the top. The bulwark 
on the south side of the town was repaired and a parapet erected. 
The length was 38 rods, the breastwork 6ft. high and 3ft. broad. 
There were also two palisades at either end of the bulwark, with a 
gate, sentry houses and an apartment for the gunners. At Land- 
guard Point the fort was “‘one fair square.’”’ There was a port 
80ft. long, 10ft. clear in height and 10ft. broad, with two double 
gates. In the square the buildings were chiefly of brick. There 
was a house for the accommodation of officers and soldiers 50ft. 
long, 22ft. wide and 10ft. in height under the roof, with chimneys, 
rooms and sentry houses. Four bulwarks were constructed, 
also a timber bridge 88ft. long, of a height of 12ft. and a width of 
10ft. within the rails, whilst there was a drawbridge, with palisades, 
provided on every side. A brick cistern and another of lead were 
supplied for the storage of water, which was brought in lead 
pipes from a distance of a mile and three quarters. The governor’s 
apartment was 60ft. long, 24ft. wide and 14ft. high and the chapel 
was of a similar length, but 26ft. wide. It had a steeple with a roof 
of sheet lead. Two rows of sleeping rooms for the men were 
each 120ft. in length, 84ft. in breadth and 10ft. in height. The 
guard house was 30ft. long and 18ft. wide. The architect and 
his two assistants apparently lived at Leighs Priory—perhaps 
they were on the staff of the Earl of Warwick—for £47 16s. 1d. 
was paid for horse hire, diet, lodging, boat-hire and other charges 
of an engineer and his two men from Leighs to Harwich and other 
places.’ 


MELANCHOLY EXPERIENCES IN HOLLAND. 


Unrest was constant and in these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the 400 men whom Essex sent for the expedition to 
Cadiz in 1625 mutinied against their commander. It was a 
gloomy prelude to an operation which has been characterized as 
“an unbroken tale of shame and loss,” the more unsatisfactory 
to Essex because the Crown never satisfied the claim of £567 
18s. 4d. for conduct money. This disaster followed upon 
another even more miserable. In alliance with France, but 
without any effective co-operation, England intervened in the 
Thirty Years’ War and supplied an army under Count Ernst 
Mansfeld for the relief of Breda and the recovery of the Palatinate. 
The 12,000 men were pressed and of these Essex sent 750 to 
Dover on December 24th, 1624. Colchester contributed 80 
more than her quota of 200. ‘“‘ When the poor wretches began 
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their wintry march from all parts of the realm towards Dover their 
despairing faces moved the pity of onlookers. When they 
mustered there towards Christmas the money issued from the 
treasury had been spent and no more was forthcoming. No 
ships were ready and no food was provided.’ At the end of 
January, 1625, the regiments disembarked at Flushing; in 
two months only one-fourth were fit for service and “ lay helpless 
under cover of the Dutch fortresses.’”” The method of raising 
these men is again exemplified in the accounts of the Borough of 
Maldon for 1625 and also the care with which they were watched. 
Six soldiers were sent to Chelmsford in January, “‘ pressed in 
this burrowe for the service of our then Kinge,”’ and cost 9s. 6d., 
the charges of the town officials, 24s. 10d. for the four constables 
who conducted and delivered them, 12s. 8d. for the men, who 
were kept for three days in Maldon prison. In the May following 
_ 12 soldiers were pressed and given Ils. each, 9s. 2d. was paid 
for shoes and stockings for certain of them; £5 18s. 4d. was 
charged by the justice, four constables and three others for 
watching them at Maldon and taking them to Brentwood, 81s. 
was handed over for food and firing, and 4d. for ostrey faggots. 
The occupations of the pressed men were: Labourers, 8; 
tailors, 7; shoemakers and butchers, 4 each; ostlers, black- 
smiths, petty chapmen, 2 each, also a_ collarmaker, fiddler, 
hatmaker, sawyer and tanner. Some of them came from Bristol, 
Devon, Durham and York, and they were often given as lodging 
in alehouses, whilst the collarmaker had appeared before the 
justices for drunkenness. A labourer was given 20s. and 
discharged for lameness, another because of his youth, a third 
because he was a bound apprentice, a fourth by a letter from the 
Lord-Lieutenant and a fifth, a shoemaker, by petition of the 
minister and inhabitants of Chelmsford, because he supported his 
widowed mother in the county town.’ 

At the same time that these ill-organized and disastrous 
enterprises were creating fear and distrust, a new empire was 
being born across the seas, for between 1620 and 1630 large 
numbers of Essex families emigrated to North America. 

The training of the county Militia proceeded amid these 
distractions. The warrant for the mustering of the company of 
foot for Ongar Hundred, at 8 a.m. on July 12th, 1625, shows 
that the captain, Francis Stoner, of Knowlshill, ordered the 
two high constables of Ongar Hundred, Mr. King and Mr. Searles, 
upon authority of the Deputy Lieutenants, to warn, through the 
petty constables, those “set down charged with any kind of 
armour, furniture and weapons ”’ to appear before him and the 
Muster Master at Chipping Ongar. They were “ to have sufficient 
armour and weapons upon their own backs if their degree of 
years will permit them to serve in their own arms, or otherwise 
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that they put their arms upon the bodies of such able persons 
the which must be either freeholders, farmers, owners of land 
and householders. And that no man presume to send his arms 
and furniture upon the back of any man that is either his servant 
or single man inhabiting any of the said several towns within 
this Hundred, but that such persons may be reserved for foreign 
employment.”’ In a postscript the standing of the men thus 
summoned was again emphasized, for they were to be either 
** freeholders, farmers, owners of lands and householders that are 
no cottagers.”” The arms were to be as nearly as possible of 
*‘ best modern form,’’ according to the directions of the Privy 
Council, and all defects were to be made “ good and perfect.” 
The infantry were of two arms, viz., pikemen with gorget, cuirass, 
headpiece with colours, an armed pike, sword, girdle and hangers, 
and musketeers with musket, rest, bandoliers, headpiece with 
colours, coat, sword, girdle, hangers, bullet and bag, moulds, 
worm and scourer ; the latter were also each to bring at least one 
pound of powder, with match, and to forebear shooting until 
they were so commanded. If any soldier was found to be of a 
drunken or lewd character the constable was to change him for a 
person of “ better condition,’ whilst to “shun trouble at the 
time of mustering with the collecting of every soldier’ the pay 
for the Muster Master and the cost of his entertainment was to be 
defrayed by a parish rate and paid to the high constables the 
day before the muster, “‘ You to deliver to me in writing the 
names of all those that deny his said entertainment.” The band 
of 200 foot mustered accordingly and a return was made that 
there were presented 80 corslets (armour for pikemen) and 125 | 
muskets, whilst the contribution of the clergy was 21 (corslets 
9 and muskets 12), making a total for the Hundred of 226. 
There were, however, 29 cases in which residents were reported 
for refusing to find arms, including Sir Gamaliel Capell, of 
Abbots Roothing, who was charged with a corslet and muskets." 


1. Harl. 7018, t. 262. 


ESSEX AND CHARLES I. 


BEGINNING OF THE QUARREL. 


Charles I endeavoured to raise money for military purposes by a 
forced loan, but the leaders of Essex opinion, while not unwilling 
to lend, refused to do so unless the demand was authorized by 
Parliament. The Privy Council became so incensed at their 
obstinacy that those who declined to lend were ordered in 1627 
to be impressed and sent to Harwich for service under the King of 
Denmark. This drastic step was subsequently abandoned, but 
it is not surprising to read that the men mutinied at the Essex 
port and that 53 musketeers were hurriedly despatched from 
Colchester to overawe the 8300 men concerned. They were given 
50lb. of powder, 250 bullets and 100 yards of match.’ The county 
had a spirited dispute with the Privy Council in the same year 
concerning the quantity of gunpowder that should be provided. 
The latter body would not agree that a last of powder should be 
less than 24 barrels. Colchester was relieved of the payment 
of £30 on providing a last of powder and 5cwt. of match. That 
same year 100 men were ordered to be raised and sent to 
Chelmsford, thence being transferred to Plymouth, presumably 
for service against France. It was made clear that the county 
was to provide their shirts, shoes and stockings. Graver cause 
for popular dissatisfaction was the order in July that a constant 
garrison of fifty men should be maintained at Harwich by the 
trained bands. Tendring, which had been already heavily 
mulcted in the forced loan and the cost of shipping soldiers for 
Denmark, vigorously protested and a compromise was arrived 
at by which fifty men of the trained band dwelling nearest to 
Harwich were enrolled to be in readiness at call, 25 to be from 
Harwich and Dovercourt. When they were mustered half had 
no arms and the two towns claimed their men were exempted 
from service on land. The feeling of grievance was aggravated 
by the billeting of Sir Pierce Crosby’s Irish Regiment upon the 
county and the allowance of 6d. per day was declared to be totally 
insufficient. At Maldon there was rioting over the presence of 
a company of the regiment and Witham also protested. The 
troops at Billericay and Horndon were removed to Chelmsford 
and Braintree, ‘“‘ towns, which, with others in that county, not 
only refused to pay the charge for billeting, but had been very 
obstinate in the loan.’” In February, 1627, five companies of 
Sir Pierce Crosby’s regiment (Captain John Butler, Sir Morgan 
Cavanaghe, Captain Donaughe, Captain Shortall and Captain 
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Crosby) were ordered to be billeted in Norfolk, but the regiment 
was in Essex the following year, when it was sent to Canterbury. 
The conduct money was at the rate of 8d. per day, the length 
of march being 15 miles daily.’ Rev. Joseph Mead (Chaplain 
to Archbishop Laud) probably referred to this regiment when he 
wrote under date March 21st, 1628, that “‘on Monday, St. 
Patrick’s Day, at Witham in Essex, where are billeted some 
of the Irish soldiers, they, after their country manner, wearing 
in their hats red riband crosses (St. Patrick’s Cross), an untoward 
boy made one, tied it to a dog’s tail, and put him therewith out 
amongst them ; who, thereupon enraged, fell violently upon the 
inhabitants, whereby, it is said, there were on both sides between 
thirty and forty slain.’ Disorder was so rampant at this time 
that the Privy Council ordered the county authorities to 
put down the disorders caused by the desertion of soldiers and 
sailors ; gibbets were to be erected in public, so that the offenders 
might take warning. <A dispute as to the supervision of the 
Harwich defences was also settled by the appointment of the 
Earl of Holland as captain and governor. He had command of 
a garrison of 126 men, with £2,027 yearly for their maintenance. 
The Privy Council ‘in 1629 ordered each county to maintain a 
muster master and in July, 1631, issued instructions for the 
mustering of the Militia and their training. Pike drill and musket 
drill (including firing when retiring) were to be taught. The 
foot companies were to be formed from the Hundreds for 
convenience of training. The companies were to have files of 
ten each, which were to exercise on Sunday evenings and holidays, 
whilst once a month or six weeks the whole company 
were to train together. The horse files were to be of six each. 
There was to be no waste of powder and shooting for prizes was 
to be encouraged. The arms were to be: Pikeman—gorget, 
cuirass, head-piece, sword, girdle and hanger. Musketeer— 
Musket, rest, bandoliers, head- -piece, sword, girdle and hanger. 
Horseman (cuirassier)—Gorget, culrass, cutases (elbow-pieces), 
pouldrons (armour covering the shoulders), vambraces (armour 
covering forearm from elbow to wrist), left-hand gauntlet, taces, 
(flexible pieces of metal surrounding the hips), cuisses (protection 
for front part of thighs), cask, sword, girdle and hanger, case of 
pistols, firelocks, saddle, bridle, bitt, petrel and crupper. Dragoon 
(light horseman)—Arquebus, fitted with an iron-work, to be carried 
in a belt, a belt with a flask, priming box, key and bullet bag, 
an open head-piece, with cheeks, a good buff coat, with deep 
skirts, sword, girdle and hangers, a saddle, bridle, bitt, petrel, 
crupper and a horse less valuable than that of the cuirassier. 
Feeling against the King was not only intensified by the issue 
of writs for Ship Money, but also by the claim of the Crown, 
which was upheld, to revert to the old boundarics of the Forest of 
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Essex. Thus Charles I was able to exact large sums by way of 
compensation from owners of disafforested lands. War with 
Scotland caused a requisition to be served upon the county 
in the Spring of 1639 for 1,500 men from the trained bands 
and 125 horse, with 60 horses and 20 carters. Recruitment 
was a matter of difficulty, for the Lieutenancy replied to the Crown’s 
request that the twenty drums and drummers required could 
not be had, nor had they twenty sergeants with halberds. Part 
of the force embarked at Harwich and part marched by road, 
but evidently in no pleasant temper, for many excesses were 
committed, including murder. Upon the threat of invasion 
by the Scots there were renewed demands for men. In May, 
1640, 700 men were ordered to be pressed and 60 horses sent to 
Lord Newcastle for the artillery. A rate of £2,400 was levied for 
coat and conduct money, but only £540 of that amount was 
paid. The Government also claimed, to the despair of the 
Lieutenancy and the increasing restiveness of the people, that 
the troops should be forwarded at the cost of the county. The 
men were difficult to obtain and whilst billeted in and about 
Essex much rioting occurred, in which soldiers of neighbouring 
counties were also concerned. Lord Maynard, the Lord- 
Lieutenant, reported on July 27th that the soldiers took upon 
themselves during the hour of divine service to enter churches 
and pull down the rails of the communion table, whilst at Panfield, 
near Braintree, they chased the minister out of the village.’ The 
Earl of Warwick stated that Captain Rolleston’s soldiers billeted 
about Braintree had been “ reasonably quiet of late until this 
last occasion, which was caused by a barrel of beer and fifty 
shillings in money sent them by Dr. Barkham, of Bocking, of 
whose kindness it seems they took too much, for I found them 
much disordered by drink that day, and they went to his church 
and pulled up the rails about the communion table and burnt 
them before their captain’s lodgings ; the like they did at another 
town near. The ringleaders I have sent to the house of correction 
at Chelmsford.” This outrage was the subject of complaint 
in a letter from Archbishop Laud, dated August 2nd, .1640, who 
said that in Essex the soldiers were very unruly and “ now begin 
to pull up the rails in the churches and in a manner to say they 
will reform since the law’s everywhere broken.’” 

On May 26th, 1642, the House of Lords ordered that the 
Militia arms at Harwich should be restored to the county. These 
had been taken by the King’s command, with the promise of full 
restitution, but it was felt that the object was to disarm Essex 
and so prevent opposition to the royal policy rather than to provide 
arms for the northern campaign.’ The quality of the munitions was 
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indifferent, if one may judge by an acknowledgment of receipt from 
the Mayor of Colchester, dated March 15th, 1642, of two barrels of 
powder, 44 firkins of bullets and 30 bundles of match, the remark 
being added, “‘ Your match is worth nothing, for it is rotten. I 
pray you when you send any more that it be better, for this will do 
ittle service.”’ In June, 1642, the inhabitants of Uttlesford 
and Clavering Hundreds reported to Parliament that in 1639 the 
Lieutenancy seized 60 muskets and corslets to be sent to the North, 
but they were laid up at Harwich, they believed. It was asked that 
they should be returned, as arms were wanted for the defence of 
King and Parliament. Then in 1643 there was a resolution of the 
“trained bands and other inhabitants of the county ”’ asking 
also for the return of arms taken out of Essex from the stores 
then to hand from the seizure of Hull. Parliament granted 
£4,000 for this loss of arms and for fortifying the county, but it 
was soon expended in the raising and equipment of forces for the 
Eastern Association.’ 


OUTBREAK OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


As the tension between King and Parliament became more 
strained Essex opinion inclined steadily towards the support of the 
latter. On January 18th, 1642, a petition was presented to 
Parliament from Essex containing 20,000 signatures. It was” 
escorted to the House by 2,000 horsemen. The danger from 
Papists, especially in Ireland, to religion and trade was mentioned, 
and the prayer was that ‘‘ such defects of arms as in your discretion 
shall appear to be meet may be speedily supplied and that this 
County and Kingdom put into such a warlike posture as may be 
best for its defence and safety, and that such captains and 
officers well affected to religion may be appointed as to your 
great wisdom shall seem fit.”’ The activities of the months 
following show the struggle between King and Parliament for the 
control of the executive centred at this time in the effort to secure 
command of the available armed forces. The King issued his 
Commissions of Array and the Parliament called out the Militia 
by Ordinance. In Essex the Lord-Lieutenant and the Sheriff 
were Parliamentarians, and their local influence, together with the 
widespread opposition throughout the County to the King’s 
policy in matters of religion, resulted in the effective raising of 
the County Militia against the Sovereign. Much of the readiness 
shown by Essex on the outbreak of hostilities is to be attributed 
to the prompt and resolute action of the Lord-Lieutenant, the Earl 
of Warwick, who was also Admiral of the Fleet. On May 26th, 
1642, Sir Thomas Barrington informed the House of Lords that 
the Earl of Warwick, going to sea in haste (presumably to secure 
the adherence of the fleet to Parliament), had left a batch of 
, commissions for colonels and captains without filling in the names 
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of the officers appointed. The Lords thereupon ordered that the 
Deputy Lieutenants of Essex and Norfolk should make “ directions 
of commissions to colonels and captains as they shall think fit 
until the Earl of Warwick returns or he gives further orders 
therein.”’ The King, by proclamation, dated May 27th, 1642, 
had forbidden the mustering or raising of the Militia or the trained 
bands and the High Sheriff of Essex asked Parliament what he 
was to do. They replied by a declaration that the King’s writ 
was illegal, that the proclamation was not to be published, and 
that he and all other Sheriffs would be protected in what they 
did “in service and by authority of Parliament.” The Earl of 
Warwick named Brentwood as the rendezvous and, curiously 
enough, so did the Lord-Lieutenant whom the King had appointed 
upon Lord Warwick’s adherence to Parliament. In a letter to 
Sir R. Leveson, Stephen Charlton wrote: ‘“ The Earl of Warwick 
is come from sea on purpose to exercise his place of lieutenant 
for the Militia in Essex ; and this day he is to muster up the trained 
bands of the county at Burntwood. Now this is done by the 
appointment of Parliament and the King hath appointed another 
lieutenant for the county (whose name I cannot yet learn), but 
it seems they have both chosen the same day and the same place 
for the mustering of their men.’” On June 7th, 1642, five 
companies of the trained bands paraded, apparently from the 
Barstable-Harlow districts, ‘“‘ about one-fifth of the total 
complement available in the county of Essex, upwards 
of 5,000 strong, all fully armed and equipped.” In addition to 
the trained bands a force of volunteers was also present under 
Captain Robert Barrington, son of Sir Thomas Barrington. 
Writing from Brentwood on the same date as the inspection, 
the Earl of Warwick gave the Earl of Holland a report of the 
proceedings, which ran: “In obedience to the order of both 
Houses of Parliament, I this day repaired to Burntwood (where 
about one-fourth of the trained bands of Essex were appointed 
to meet) for putting of the ordinance for the Militia of this County 
into execution. I saw five companies drawn out, being of the 
ordinary trained bands (and all that were designed to this place), 
whose numbers I found full and their arms complete. For 
though about three score arms had been formerly taken out of 
each company for the late service about Scotland, yet a full supply 
was made by the volunteers, and one of the said five companies 
(being under the conduct of Sir William Masham’s son) was 
double the usual list. A sixth company was drawn out, which 
consisted of mere five hundred able men, who came as volunteers 
under the command of Sir Thomas Barrington’ s younger son. I 
caused the declaration of both Houses made for their indemnity to 
be read out at the head of each company. And required the 
——- officers and soldiers to be obedient to such directions 
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as should be conveyed to them from me or my Deputy Lieutenants 
according to the said ordinance for the service of his Majesty 
and the Parliament in defence of the Kingdom. To which 
they did unanimously manifest a resolution and respect and a 
cheerful readiness therein to spend their lives and fortunes.’” 
The resolution of the trained bands was that having seen their 
liberties and estates brought to the brink of ruin and subversion 
by the results of “‘ most desperate and wicked counsels,” they 
rejoiced that Parliament had met. They were particularly 
pleased with the Militia Ordinance, promised obedience to 
commanders, and tendered their persons and estates for the 
support of Parliament. This resolution was submitted to 
Parliament by the Earl of Holland and the Lords and Commons 
expressed their commendation.” They “ever bleed to see the heart 
and actions of our Royal King (contrary to his own royal 
expressions) declining from the counsels of his Parliament,’”’ and 
they promised to defend Parliament—* and therein his Majesty’s 
person and authority ’’—against all contrary counsels. Reference 
was also made to the rebellion in Ireland, in which country Essex 
men were serving at that time. It will be remembered that when 
King Charles made his last speech upon the scaffold in 1649 he 
alleged that Parliament had encroached upon his privileges—“ It is 
the Militia they began upon ; they confest that the Militia was 
mine, but they thought fit to have it from me. And to be short, if 
any body will look but to the dates of the commissions, their 
commissions and mine, and likewise to the declarations, will 
see clearly that they began these unhappy troubles, not I.”? The 
resolution of the trained bands was signed by Captains Kiteley, 
Henry Farr, John Ballet, John Fleming, W. Masham ; Lieutenants 
Tho. Harper, Jo. Woodcock, Rich. Lawrence, Geo. Colwell and 
Tho. Clarke. Captain Robert Barrington and Lieut. Wm. 
Burls, of the Volunteers, also signed. The Speaker of the House 
of Commons also received a similar letter to that sent by the Earl 
of Warwick from the Essex Commissioners, who were Thos. 
Barrington, Wm. Masham, Wm. Hicks, Matthew Lumley, Thos. 
Cheek, Hy. Mildmay, Harbottle Grimston, Richard Everard 
and John Barrington. Both Lords and Commons sent appreciative 
letters in reply to the trained bands. On June 10th the trained 
bands and companies of volunteers at Dunmow also passed a 
resolution in stronger terms, denouncing war by the King 
against Parliament “as a breach of trust reposed in him by his 
people contrary to his oath and that whoever should serve or 
assist him in such wars are traitors by the fundamental laws 
of the Kingdom.” The resolution is stated to have been received 
“‘ with universal approbation by holding up of hands, throwing 
_ up of hats and acclamations, professing that they held them 
unworthy to live that should dislike it. And it was within three 
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days after subscribed with ten thousand hands." The following 
day the Justices of the Peace, having met under the presidency 
of the Earl of Warwick, addressed a petition to Speaker Lenthall 
at the House of Commons, stating that the trained bands and 
volunteers were willing to serve in Ireland to suppress the disorder 
there, but urging the expulsion of all Papist Lords and Bishops 
and the disarmament of all Catholics throughout the Kingdom. 
Again on June 17th, 1642, the “‘Captains and soldiers and other 
inhabitants of Essex ’’ forwarded to Parliament a “ repromission 
and resolution,” stating their readiness to spend their lives and 
fortunes in defence of liberty and religion and praying that the 
arms lately taken out of the country might be restored to them. 
“We thought it our duties humbly to represent 

the inviolable resolutions of our souls to stand or fall, live or ‘die 
according to your protestation. Thus with our hands on 
our swords we stand ready at your command to perform our 
vows . . . . and to spend our dearest blood in the defence 
of the lives and liberties of our countrymen.”? By July Essex 
was actively subscribing to the Parliamentary cause. In that 
month the counties favouring Parliament, including Essex, were 
ordered to raise 2,000 men in ten companies of 200 men each to 
join Sir Charles Hotham at Hull, and in August Charles formally 
raised his standard at Nottingham. A minority of Essex men 
held to the King, but ere long they were to suffer in person and 
estate for their constancy. Anxious days followed. 

The High Sheriff, Justices and Grand Jury at Chelmsford 
Assizes, on July 18th, 1642, having noted a letter directed to the 
Judge, Sir Thomas Malet, by his Majesty, promised him support 
upon his expressed resolution ‘to maintain the true Protestant 
religion in the purity thereof against the practices of Papists and 
the insolencies of sectaries ; your constant purpose to uphold the 
laws of this your Kingdom and in them the rights and privileges of 
Parliament, the liberty of your subjects in the freedom of their 
persons and propriety of their estates nor to infringe any act 
consented unto by your Majesty’s this Parliament.’*® There was 
a declaration of both Houses on August 9th counteracting the 
King’s commission of array and ordering Lieutenants and Deputy 
Lieutenants to raise the county forces and to lead them against 
traitors and their adherents “‘ and with them to fight, kill and slay 
all such as by force shall oppose them.” The powerful Colchester 
family of Lucas was Royalist and there was serious rioting 
in August when Sir John Lucas assembled men and munitions 
for the King’s service. A crowd of 2,000 made the inmates open 
the gates and in Abbey House were found twelve fully equipped 
horses and 200 men ready to depart to the King. Sir John 
Lucas was taken to the Mayor’s house for protection, the crowd 
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demanding that he should be put in the common gaol. The 
house of Lady Rivers at Berechurch was also plundered and money, 
plate, jewels and goods to the value of £30,000 were said to have 
been taken away. 

The difference of view and activity among Essex men is well 
illustrated by extracts from two diarics of the time. Rev. 
Ralph Josselyn, of Earls Colne, wrote that about Midsummer 
(1642) the supporters of Parliament in Essex began to raise 
private arms. He bought a musket and at Colchester, on 
August Ist, he contributed £10 towards the fund which was 
being raised. When in London he purchased sword, halbert, 
powder and match, with which, presumably after the battle 
of Edgehill, he armed a man, for he stated that he sent a man 
out with a month’s pay, but he soon returned, having spent 
most of the money which Josselyn had given him. The family 
of Mr. John (later Sir John) Bramston, of Skreens, had Royalist 
sympathies and he wrote in his Autobiography that during 
the years of war “‘I continued in privacy, sometimes at my house 
(in London), sometimes at Skeernes with my father, without 
meddling with any business and for the most part reading histories 
and such books as the times gave occasion for writing, expecting 
still when it would please God to put an end to the divisions.” 

The battle of Edgehill came on October 23rd—“ half victory, half 
defeat on both sides ; but this one great fact remained, that the 
Puritan soldiers of the Eastern Counties and of London had held 
their part of the field with Cromwell at the head of an unbroken 
troop of horse.’ The Essex troops present at this battle are not 
known, but a letter has been preserved from Captain Edward 
Kightly to a friend in Lombard Street, written afterwards, in 
which he said that Captain Fleming was either slain or taken 
prisoner, with his cornet. His waggon and money were lost, as 
also others of the captains’ moneys and wagons. The two 
names given correspond with those present at the Brentwood 
muster and, therefore, 1t is not an improbable surmise that 
many of the officers and men of the trained bands then present. 
marched with the Earl of Essex against the King. Captain 
Fleming must have escaped, for an officer of the same name was 
with the great Essex force led by the Earl of Warwick in November 
of the same year. Both armies moved on London and, to the alarm 
of Parliament, the King was at Brentford on November 12th, 
which caused an appeal by the Lord Mayor for the county trained 
bands to come to the aid of the City. There is evidence of feverish 
activity in Essex, for the menace of the King’s forces was intensified 
by the report that the Queen intended to land an army recruited 
from the Continent at Harwich. 

Colchester was advised to fortify itself with all manner of 
provision and a grant of £1,500 was made by Parliament to render 
the walls and blockhouse defensible. Mr. Pym did his best to 
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assist, having promised to order the passage of the great guns, 
though it was difficult to get a supply of muskets. The Mayor 
of Colchester was given authority to take charge of the arms and 
ammunition of the Countess of Rivers at St. Osyth. Similarly 
an order was made in November by Parliament for the payment 
of £200 for the service of the town of Maldon and Sir Thos. 
Barrington was paid the balance of the £4,000 appointed to be 
spent out of the contributions of the county in the provision of 
arms. Instructions were also issued for 2,000 horses to be provided 
out of the Counties of Essex and Suffolk, etc., but carriers’ and 
plough horses were not to be taken.’ When, as previously men- 
tioned, the king threatened London, Parliament raised a second 
large army commanded by the Earl of Warwick. To this force 
the County contributed, it is said, 12,000 horse and foot, which were 
ordered to muster on November Ist, 1642, at Finsbury and Moor- 
fields. The leaders nominated to raise and command the units of 
the Essex contingents were : Colchester, Kelvedon, Witham, the 
two Braxteds and Coggeshall and adjacent parts, Sir Thomas 
Barrington, Mr. Grimston, Sir John Sandys and Sir Thomas 
Wiseman; Harwich, Felsted and Manningtree, Sir Harbottle 
Grimston, Sir Samuel Luke, Mr. Thomas Mildmay, of Terling, and 
Mr. William Wiseman; Chelmsford, Baddow, Ingatestone and 
Hundred of Chelmsford, Mr. Wright, Sir William Stewkley, Sir 
Martin Lumley and Mr. Talbot ; Hundred of Dengie, Bradwell- 
by-the-Sea, Burnham, Southminster, Dengie,  Tillingham, 
Asheldham and Mundon, Mr. Wiseman, Justice of the Peace, 
Mr. Alleston, Mr. Browne, Captain Mildmay, Captain Fleming, 
Captain Audley and Mr. Gregory Baker ; Hundred of Rochford, 
Mr. Thomas King, Mr. Whitaker, Mr. Peck, Mr. Sams and Mr. 
White ;_ Billericay, Ongar, the two Nortons, Mr. Thomas White, 
Mr. Isaac Joyner, Mr. Haddon, Mr. Bradley and Mr. Hugh 
Kadley ; Brentwood, Romford, Hornchurch and the county 
between those towns and London, Sir Henry Mildmay, Sir 
Humphrey Mildmay, Mr. Henry Fisher, Sir William Luckey, 
Mr. Thomas Harbottle, of Baddow, and Mr. Ramsey.? In 
spite of the brave resolutions noticed earlier, it seems that 
considerable demoralization amongst the Essex troops had 
become manifest before the end of the year. The rendezvous 
for the County forces on the King’s first approach to London was 
Islington, and it is noted in the Lords Journal, ‘‘ But we now find 
that a great number of those men being people merely mercenary, 
neither respecting the cause nor the honour of the nation, have 
most unworthily withdrawn themselves; whereby we are not 
only disappointed of a great part of the strength we depended 
upon, but also the honest well-affected gentlemen, freeholders 
and farmers, deceived and abused by those into whose hands 
they put their arms and monies.” A further appeal was, therefore, 
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made for “ gentlemen and honest freeholders’”’ to replace the 


disaffected ‘‘ mercenaries” and these fresh volunteers were to 
have their rendezvous at Warwick House, Holborn. Parliament 
made an order pledging the public faith for the expenses of those 
volunteers from Essex who came forward to take the place of 
the deserters from the county. It was, perhaps, as a consequence 
of this demoralization and general feeling of insecurity that the 
inhabitants of Essex sent a petition to Parliament in favour of 
peace in January, 1643.’ 

Changes in officers as the result of the experience at Edgehill 
caused some dissatisfaction. Captain Farr, on behalf of the officers, 
protested against this action to the Earl of Warwick before leaving 
London for Brentford, “ If my speech seems to be of a coarse and 
rugged thread, an injured soldier is far from flattery.” He 
received the sound counsel in return: “ If your Essex soldiers be 
offended at the election of other captains, let them consider that the 
present occasion doth require men bred in war and experienced in 
those affairs. In Holland they have hazarded their lives and spent 
some blood to gain a perfect knowledge in all warlike discipline. 
Yet I prefer them not as men of greater ability, much less loyalty, 
than the other captains. Yet, as they cannot both serve in the 
same places, let them not think it any dishonour in point of 
war to suffer the Commonwealth to be served by others as well as 
themselves.’” Captain Farr was in November, 1643, serving as 
lieut.-colonel of the Earl of Warwick’s militia regiment and he 
was a considerable trouble to the Essex Committee. He joined 
the Royalists in the rising of 1648 and was taken prisoner at the 
siege of Colchester. The reference to service in Holland is 
interesting because of the changes in military formation which 
were introduced at this time. “It was the old plan for the 
first rank of musketeers to give fire and then to fall back to the 
rear of the other line to reload, and for the other nine ranks to 
repeat this manceuvre in succession. It was calculated by men 
of experience that the average musketeer could not reload within 
a less time than ten men required thus to fire and to retreat. 
Gustavus Adolphus, however, taught his soldiers to load more 
quickly and so found it possible to fight the Imperialists with 
files six deep as against their files of ten deep. Before the Thirty 
Years’ War ended all other armies, except the Dutch, followed 
his example. Officers who had served in Holland recommended 
the Dutch formation, but from the moment the Civil Wars began 
both parties seem to have adopted the Swedish.’” 


FORMATION OF THE EASTERN ASSOCIATION. 


The King turned aside from London and the crisis passed, but 
Parliament had perceived the need for sterner methods and better 
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organization. Following the example of the Earl of Newcastle, 
who had formed a Royalist County Association in the North, an 
ordinance was passed in December, 1642, forming the counties 
of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge and Hertford, with the 
Isle of Ely and the City of Norwich, into the Eastern (or Earl 
of Manchester’s) Association, to which were added _ later 
Huntingdonshire and Lincolnshire, in consequence of the stand 
made by Lynn on the King’s behalf. The Association was 
“for the mutual defence each of the other against the Popish © 
army in the North under the Marquess of Newcastle.” Stricter 
penalties were, at the same time, imposed on people harbouring 
deserters." William Lord Grey of Warke was appointed to 
the command of the troops in the Association, with power 
to invoke martial law. In August, 1643, a warrant was issued 
constituting the Committee for the Eastern Association, which 
was given important military duties, viz.: ‘‘ That they have 
special care that all the frontiers and the Isle of Ely be supplied 
with fighting forces to resist all sudden surprises or invasions, 
and shall from time to time send out scouts to discover how 
and in what manner any enemy approach near to the frontier 
that thereby they may have and give timely notice of any 
approaching danger; and this is to be done at the general 
charge of the Association. That the said Committee shall 
order and dispose of all the associated forces sent to them by 
the said counties in such sort and manner as they shall think fit 
and best for the safety of the associated counties ; and if at any 
time they shall find occasion of more forces fit to be raised by the 
associated counties, they shall give notice thereof to the Deputy 
Lieutenants that fitting supplies may be made thereof and that 
every county may see their forces paid.’* ‘“‘ Whether the 
original idea belonged to Manchester or not, the grouping of these 
counties was consonant with Cromwell’s masterly strategy 
of massing the decisive fighting upon an axial line cutting the 
country from north to south; the counties of the Eastern 
Association suffered almost nothing by direct royalist incursions. 
The Parliamentary generals kept the enemy in play round the 
central line more or less carefully and the counties, left undisturbed 
by this policy, were able, as in the notable case of Essex, to 
send their men and treasure wherever need might be.’”* 


ESSEX REGIMENTS. 


From the opening of hostilities Essex had its own county 
troops in the field and in 1643 it was maintaining with great 
difficulty three regiments of foot in the army of the Earl of Essex, 
at that time commanding the Parliamentary forces. In June of 
that year he appealed to the people of Essex that men of religious 
1. Lords Journal, VI ,p.224. 
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lives should bear arms and that they should bring with them 
six weeks’ pay to allow “ for the long march and the usual month of 
service.”’ If they did not return after the month Parliament would 
provide forthem. Later, the county committee suggested that the 
three regiments should be amalgamated into one; also that the 
dragoons should be reorganized so as to form complete companies. 
In this way the expense of officers in command of a small number 
of men would be avoided. What eventually happened is not 
clear, but in February, 1644, Rev. R. Josselyn, of Earls Colne, 
wrote in his diary the vague remark, “ The regiments of the 
county reduced to two ; a base business in our parts of the county, 
but it is likely to be a shame to the authors.” He may, however, 
have had in mind the Militia regiments, to which reference 
will be made later. Men were constantly being raised either in 
troops or companies or as drafts for existing units and sent to 
Cambridge, which was the headquarters of the Eastern Association. 
There are many references to companies and their commanders, 
but it has been impossible to obtain a complete list of Essex 
units. At the outset of the war a troop of horse in the army of 
the Earl of Essex numbered sixty men, which was subsequently 
increased to eighty; in the forces of the Eastern Association 
the strength was at first fixed at 80, but in 1644 an ordinance 
declared that no troop should be less than 100 strong. There is. 
little doubt that many Essex men served in Cromwell’s famous. 
regiment, the Ironsides, who were armed with a sword and a pair 
of pistols, with an iron headpiece, or pot, and a cuirass, known as a 
‘** back and breast,” which cost, in all, 30s. The great commander 
was often engaged in pleading with the Eastern Association 
and with the leading men in the county on behalf of the Essex 
contingents. In 1643 he appealed for pay for Captain Wadsworth’s. 
company of Essex foot, then quartered at Cambridge, whilst 
later he made another demand on behalf of the Essex foot and 
dragoons, then serving with him at Nottingham, and for whose 
relief he borrowed £100 or £115. The details given below relate 
chiefly to the troubles experienced in providing men and munitions, 
also in paying the former when on service ; far more information 
is extant concerning these difficulties than of the actual service 
of the Essex men, but it must not be forgotten that the county 
forces were an important element in the constitution of the 
Parliamentary armies; they shared in almost every defeat and 
victory. It is certain that numbers of Essex men were in the 
army of the Earl of Essex which opened the campaign by an 
expedition to the West, for Lord Rochford, son of the Earl of 
Warwick, had a regiment there, of which the lieutenant-colonel 
was Edward Aldrich and sergeant-major Thomas Leighton, 
whilst Henry Mildmay, of Graces, was captain of a troop of horse, 
of which Henry Gibb was lieutenant, Robert Mildmay cornet and 
Edmund Haden quartermaster. Rochford’s regiment had a sharp 
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contest with the Cavaliers at Twyford Green, near Reading, in 
January, 1643, when Colonel Ayrton’s attack was beaten off 
with heavy loss. Captain Turner charged with 112 men, 
supported by Colonel Chomley, whilst Rochford wheeled and 
assailed the left wing. There were doubtless other men of the 
County, but they are not easy to distinguish. 

The Eastern Association were ordered in August, 1643, to raise 
10,000 foot and dragoons, with the Earl of Manchester in command. 
In November it was reported that the Earl had recruited 4,000 
men in Essex, and, with other Essex units, had marched them off 
to the siege of Newark, while Waller was besieging Basing House, 
Hampshire. Special efforts were made to strengthen the 
Parliamentary army for the Spring campaign in 1644. The 
severity of the methods caused dissatisfaction, but Manchester 
was reported in April to have taken 9,000 men with him into 
Lincolnshire. They went by way of Huntingdon, Oundle, 
Stamford and Grantham. There was a stiff cavalry skirmish 
at Sleaford, where Cromwell drove the Royalists towards Newark 
on to Newcastle’s army. The lower part of Lincoln was taken 
by assault on April 8rd and a day or two later the city was 
occupied after an engagement in which 800 Royalists were reported 
to have been killed or made prisoners. Manchester’s Army of 
Eastern Association then joined Leslie and Fairfax before York, 
where again there was much strife in the outskirts, the men of 
Essex and Suffolk being mentioned for the repulse of an enemy 
sortie and thus preventing the suburbs from being fired. A mine 
was sprung by Manchester’s men, but it was mistimed and the 
troops were not ready to take advantage of the breach. Rupert 
relieved York and the combined armies met at Marston Moor, 
on July 2nd, 1644. Essex men rode with Cromwell when, with 
his own Regiment and those of Manchester, Fleetwood and 
Vermuyden, he delivered the stroke which shattered the Royalist 
right and the counterstroke which defeated the victorious left ; 
they were also with the six regiments of infantry of the Eastern 
Association, on the left of the centre of the army, which stood firm 
—the regiments of Manchester, Crawford, Russel, Montague, 
Pickering and Hobart. There were Essex men on the Royalist 
side, too, for Sir Charles Lucas commanded the second line of 
Goring’s left wing, which rode through the Parliamentary right. 
Later, in assaulting the Scottish foot, Lucas’s horse was killed and 
he was taken prisoner. 

After the battle Manchester, with Fairfax and Leslie, resumed 
the siege of York. The city surrendered on July 16th and 
Manchester, in succession, during August, took Tickhill Castle, 
Sheffield Castle, Bolsover Castle, Stakey House and Wingfield 
House, Derbyshire. At Sheffield the army were welcomed by the 
townspeople and apparently none of the places mentioned made 
determined resistance. On the last day of the month Manchester 
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was sent to the south-west to assist the Earl of Essex’s army, the 
infantry of which had that day surrendered to the King. Waller, 
whom Manchester was to support, had been defeated by Charles I 
on June 29th, 1644, at Cropredy Bridge, and the beaten general 
fell back to Abingdon, where he awaited reinforcements of trained 
bands under Major-General Brown, which included the three Essex 
militia infantry regiments of the Earl of Warwick, Sir Thomas 
Barrington and Sir Thomas Honywood. As soon as other 
Parliamentary forces came up and the threat to London was 
relieved, the trained bands clamoured to be released for the harvest 
and on July 10th the three Essex regiments, viz., the White, 
Yellow and Blue, which had left Major-General Brown’s army, 
passed through London on their way home. Payment was made 
to Barrington’s regiment for ‘‘ the relief of Sir William Waller 
and taking of Greenland House (Oxfordshire).”” To replace 
the trained bands, the County was authorized to send another 
force of 1,000 foot, 100 horses and 100 dragoons, to raise which 
the press was allowed, and it was probably this contingent which 
behaved in a disorderly fashion in the West, although the blame 
is given to the trained bands. By September 24th Manchester’s 
army was at Andover; his march had been slow, for it was 
said that he was disinclined to operate actively against the King 
and he had left the Royalist garrison uncovered at Newark. 
On September 28th the General was at Reading and on October 
27th he took part in the indecisive second battle of Newbury, 
which led Cromwell to denounce Manchester for his want of 
vigour as the chief cause of the failure. This speech ultimately 
brought about the Self-Denying Ordinance. The Eastern 
Association declared in November, 1644, that it could no longer 
bear the burden which the army entailed and a Parliamentary 
Committee having deliberated, the New Model Army was 
authorized on January 11th, 1645. This permanent force was 
to be sent where needed, whilst local levies were to be employed 
as occasion demanded. There is documentary justification for 
believing that at least a thousand Essex foot served at Naseby 
(June 14th, 1645). A regiment of the cavalry was commanded 
by an Essex officer (Colonel Nathaniel Rich). 

Two Essex regiments raised for service with the Parliamentary 
armies can be identified, one by Sir Thomas Barrington and 
Sir Thomas Honywood, and another commanded by Colonel 
Dakins or Dawkins. Recruits were also obtained for the Earl of 
Essex’s own regiment. In a letter to the Essex Lieutenancy and 
Committee the Earl of Essex, in October, 1643, asked that as 
many men as possible should be furnished with arms, ammunition 
and money and sent either to Hertford or Cambridge, and the 
Earl added, “I desire you to provide and send what horse you 
can also for recruiting of my troop.”’ Earlier in the year (June) 
he requested 60 horses to be sent him from Essex to mount men of 
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his own regiment. Dakins’, or Dawkins’, regiment was at 
Reading in May, 1643, for a request was forwarded that two 
partisans, four halberts and four drums should be sent for the 
two volunteer companies that had marched to Cambridge from 
Braintree, and the Colonel asked that complaint should be made 
to Sir Thomas Barrington that they had no wagons on the march, 
being forced to hire carts from town to town, and that they had 
no surgeon. Lord Grey of Warke, in June of the same year, 
reported that “‘ the regiment conducted by Dawkyns hath much 
discredited their county.” Dakins possibly commanded the 
regiment raised by the Earl of Warwick, for in October, 1648, 
the Earl applied to the Lieutenancy that this officer might have as 
many sergeants and other officers allowed him as the rest of the 
Essex regiments and that he might have arrears of pay, his 
Lordship holding him to be “an honest, able and experienced 
soldier.”” Of Barrington’s and Honywood’s regiment there are 
more details. It was Lord Grey of Warke at Sonning in May, 
1643, who wrote to Sir Thomas Barrington that the men demanded 
12d. per day and could only be prevailed upon to take 8d. until 
the following Wednesday; accordingly, Barrington’s presence 
was required because it would carry some authority with it. 
This state of affairs was not singular, for it occurred in Lord 
Grey’s own regiment. There was also trouble because they 
had no officer amongst them whom they respected. Lord Grey 
of Warke apparently dealt with this difficulty, perhaps as the 
result of an answer from Sir Thomas, for early in June he reported 
he had appointed John Fenwick to be lieut.-colonel and Gray as 
sergeant-major—‘ two able and experienced officers ’—*“ for the 
Essex regiment that goes under your name and Sir Thomas 
Honywood’s.’”' An officer named John Fenwick was serving as 
captain in Sir William Constable’s regiment in the army of the Earl 
of Essex in 1642. ‘The proposed reduction of the Essex regiments 
caused Fenwick some concern, for he wrote to Barrington on July 
22nd, “* Your paymasters peremptorily refuse to pay either field 
officers or yet the £350 I borrowed to pay your men. They paid the 
men and other officers a fortnight’s pay, intimating that they had 
done their commission and so an end to their employment ; 
and if it had never begun it had been better for your regiment, 
who now, through neglect of them, or I know not whom, is almost 
brought to nothing. There went away above 150 men in my 
absence, and not full 200 left, and, indeed, if I had not borrowed 
these moneys and spent my pains and purse to keep them together, 
you had had no regiment a month ago.”’ A troop officer wrote 
Sir Thomas at the same time that the troop was at first 47 strong, 
but, from sickness and failure of the horses, 1t was ““now much 
weaker.” A captain, too, absented himself from duty and a 
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new captain, it was suggested, should be appuinted, or the troop 
amalgamated with another. A captain in the same regiment 
wrote also to Barrington at his London house, Queen Street, 
Covent Garden, stating that he and his officers had not been 
paid with the rest of the officers in the regiment and that ten 
weeks’ pay was owing. Other troubles arose, for when in quarters 
at Windsor there was a violent dispute as to precedence between 
two officers, one of whom was upbraided by the other for being a 
tradesman, to which he retorted, ““ Though I were a tradesman, I 
were a gentleman and I can show my coat.” On August 30th, 
1643, the Earl of Essex desired repayment of £300 which had been 
advanced to Colonel Fenwick for Barrington’s regiment when at 
Thame and for which he was held responsible. A month later 
Fenwick reported that land had been mortgaged to obtain £100 
and asking for the money from Sir Thomas Barrington. 
In October William Harlakenden, Commissary General to the Earl 
of Manchester, writing to Sir Thomas Barrington, from King’s 
Lynn, remarked that coats of green cloth lined with red should 
be sent for his regiment, 2,100 and odd men. This cannot refer 
to Fenwick’s unit and the coats may have been intended for a 
county contingent sent by Sir Thomas. The latter died in 
1644 and his son Francis succeeded to estates which had been much 
encumbered by’ his father’s obligations to the Parliamentary 
cause and some speculations in America. Josselyn mentions 
that Honywood’s regiment was at Newport Pagnell in July, 
1644, and, as will be seen later, a regiment of that desig- 
nation was present at the Battle of Worcester in 1651, but it 
was one of the county militia regiments and not a special ser- 
vice unit. As will be seen later on, it is probable that all three 
Essex militia regiments were at the battle. 

In September, 1643, the Earl of Manchester, operating in 
the North, wrote a letter from Gestrey, which shows that his 
own regiment was also recruited at that time from Essex: 
‘*I long expected the impressed soldiers that were promised 
me from the county of Essex. At last I received by Captain 
Sheriffe, the bearer hereof, 38 men, by Captain Risbrooke 52, 
by Captain Boyes about 40, by Captain Gooday about 60, 
by my own lieutenant 103 and 39 by a conductor who was 
sent by you; for the arming of these men I received 200 arms ; 
and this, in short, 1s all the force I have had from Essex towards 
reducing the townof Lynn . . Ihave forthe present completed 
my own company with the men that Captain Sheriffe and Captain 
Risbrooke brought to me; and do resolve to run the same course 
for my lieut.-colonel, my major and such other officers of my 
own regiment as have received commissions from me. a ar 
P.s.—You must of necessity send drums, colours, halberts, 
partisans, drummers and clothes for the soldiers of both regiments 
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and that with all speed.’” It was, perhaps, this regiment which 
was referred to in a letter by John Pickering to Sir Thomas 
Barrington, dated August 22nd, 1643, stating he proposed to be 
at Romford on the following day to receive the regiment. There 
was delay, for the officers were not at Romford on August 25th, 
though there was more activity by August 27th if Sir William 
Masham’s report from Harlow to Sir Thomas Barrington that 
*“*my Lord’s capt. lieut.’’ and 76 men had been given conduct 
money to Cambridge refers to the Earl of Manchester’s regiment. 

The King, in October, 1643, was reported to have taken 
Huntingdon and part of four troops of Essex horse. The 
records of the House of Commons also reveal that on November 
30th, 1643, Parliament approved the offer of Sir Thomas 
Barrington and the Deputy Lieutenancy for Essex to provide 
800 horses, with arms, who should not be compelled to march 
out of their own county, nor have their horses taken from 
them without their consent; also “that they compel such 
as refuse to contribute either in horse, money or arms to this 
service to find horse and arms.’’ On September 6th, 1645, 
there is mention that the House were prepared to pay 800 horse 
sent into Lincolnshire, but there is no indication whether this 
referred to the unit just mentioned. It may have alluded to 
a body of cavalry, led by Major Haynes, which was then 
operating in Lincolnshire. Sir Thomas Cheeke, of Pyrgo Park, 
whose wife was cousin of Sir Thomas Barrington, was actively 
concerned in raising troops and, on July 31st, 1643, the Earl of 
Manchester wrote him respecting the provision of further cavalry. 
On August 18th the Earl asked Sir Thomas Cheeke and Mr. 
Wright to arm Captain Mildmay’s troop.” In September of that 
year there were several troops of horse, under the command of 
Colonel Mazeres. The troop leaders were Captains Mildmay, 
Harlackenden, Thorner, Nathaniel Rich, MHolcroft, William 
Dingley, William Miller, Stradling and Coyse.® 

An Essex regiment, under Colonel Sparrow, of Sible Hedingham, 
was serving with Major-General Brown at Abingdon in December, 
1644. It was probably the same regiment which in September, 
1643, was reported to have Sergeant-Major Sparrow in command, 
with Captains Dingly, Holcroft, Harbotitle, Miller, Thornner, 
Rich and Hatcher. The regiment had been with the Major- 
General for some time, because he reported that the commander 
had been long absent and General Brown was anxious that 
it should not be amalgamated with another regiment. He, 
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therefore, asked that the command should be entrusted to 
Lieut.-Colonel St. John MHolcroft, “a gentleman of good 
merit.” As a matter of fact, Colonel Sparrow had _ been 
sent into Essex for duty at the request of the Essex Lieutenancy 
in the preceding June. This regiment may have been recruited 
early in 1644 as a consequence of a letter from the Committee 
of Both Kingdoms, addressed to the Deputy Lieutenants and 
the County Committee, which, relying upon an _ ordinance, 
dated February 17th, authorizing impressment of men _ for 
the defence of King, Parliament and Kingdom, required that 
Sir Thomas Fairfax’s army should be completed to full numbers. 
They, therefore, ordered that one thousand men should be levied 
from Essex ; these men to be of “‘ able bodies and of years meet 
for this employment and well clothed.’® This contingent 
was ordered to reach St. Albans by April 6th, in red coats lined 
with blue. The money required for this service was tobe 
taken out of the first month’s assessment for maintaining Sir 
Thomas Fairfax’s army. The total number levied by Parliament 
was 8,460, of whom London, with Middlesex and Westminster, 
was to find 2,500, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk and Kent one thousand 
each (Norwich to supply another 60 men) and Hertford, Ely, Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon, Surrey and Sussex to recruit the remainder. 


THE COUNTY MILITIA ORGANIZATION. 


The organization of the County Militia can be precisely stated.* 
In November, 1643, three regiments of trained bands were 
embodied at Saffron Walden, viz. :— 

First or Earl of Warwick’s.—Lieut.-Colonel Henry Farr ; 
other officers—Jer. Aylett, Peter Jervis, Benjamin Rolfe, quarter- 
master, Major Arthur Dakin, Captain John Hawkins, Jas. 
Silverlack, Capt. Stephen Smyth, Capt. William Browne. (It 
will be noted that a Dakyn is serving with this regiment, though 
it is not known what connection he had with the officer 
of the same name commanding the regiment mentioned earlier). 

Second or Sir Thomas Barrington’s.—Lieut.-Colonel Edward 
Birkhead ;_ other oflicers—Henry Perry, John Savell, William 
Turner, Thomas Willmer, Jonathan Ince. 

Third or Sir Thomas Honywood’s.—Lieut.-Col. Deane Tindall ; 
other officers—Captain William Umfreville, Captain Henry Clithe- 
row, Captain Langley, Captain Coleman, J. Thane, John Parker, 
sergeant, Richard Cayley, drummer, Robert White, sergeant.‘ 
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When the King approached near to the Eastern Counties in 1645 
and was brought to action by Fairfax at Naseby, the Essex 
Militia were called out. On June 8rd it was stated that Essex 
County had a force of 8,000 horse and foot ready for service, in 
addition to between three and four thousand auxiliaries. The 
horse had lately mustered at Chelmsford, when 2,400 were present, 
completely armed. The Earl of Warwick’s Foot, also inspected at 
Chelmsford, was about 2,300 strong: Sir Thomas Honywood’s 
at Halstead “‘ appeared to be well near 1,800 men ” and Colonel 
Middleton’s regiment, at Harlow, consisted of about 1,600, so 
that with the auxiliaries the force for the County was put at 
about 12,000. 

There were fresh appointments in the Militia gazetted by the 
Council of State in January, 1650." The number of regiments 
remained at three, but the area from which the men came was given 
thus—Regiment of Foot for the East Division of Essex : Colonel 
Sir Thomas Honywood ; Lieut.-Colonel John Langley ; Major 
Samuel Gooday. Regiment of Foot for the West Division : Colonel 
Joachim Mathews (of Gobions); Lieut.-Colonel Guy ; Major 
Robert Beard. Regiment of Foot for the Middle Division : Colonel 
Thomas Cooke, of Pebmarsh; Lieut.-Colonel John Maidstone ; 
Major William Jermyn. There were some alterations, dated 
February 19th, Lieut.-Colonel Beard taking the place of Colonel 
Guy in Colonel Mathews’ Regiment, with Samuel Champney as 
Major, and Lieut-Colonel Wm. Jermyn succeeding Lieut.-Colonel 
Maidstone in Colonel Cooke’s Regiment, with John Guy as major. 
To each of the Eastern and Middle Regiments was attached a troop 
of horse, and to Colonel Mathews’ a troop of dragoons. In 
August, 1650, the captains of horse were William Harlackenden 
and John Maidstone and of dragoons, Robert Maidstone. ‘There 
were rapid changes in the personnel of the officers during the 
year, though the senior officers were unaltered. At the siege of 
Colchester in 1648 there were three Essex Militia infantry regi- 
ments, viz., the Earl of Warwick’s, Sir Thomas Honywood’s and 
Colonel Cooke’s, whilst Colonel Harlackenden was in command of 
a regiment of horse. There was thus little change in infantry 
organization effected in 1650. Colonel Harlackenden’s regiment 
was replaced by two troops of horse and one of dragoons, but 
it is possible that the same arrangement was in force in 1648 
and that for the purposes of the siege the cavalry were regimented 
under Colonel Harlackenden. 


COUNTY’S CONTRIBUTIONS IN MEN AND MONEY. 


The recruitment of men and the provision of clothing, arms, 
accoutrements and horses presented great difficulties. Voluntary 
service was soon superseded by the press, but when that had 
been resorted to the men thus secured had to be clothed and 
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armed and it is not surprising that letters and petitions of the 
period contain constant references to the lack of necessaries 
and the non-payment of men, as a consequence of which they 
left their regiments and returned home. It has been said that 
Essex was lukewarm in the cause, but careful perusal of documents 
will reveal that the difficulties were, in the main, those arising 
not from lack of zeal, but from want of organization in finance 
and supply, a deficiency which has proved perilous to many an 
army both before and since. Sir Henry Mildmay apparently 
watched Essex interests at the National Committee, whilst the 
chief Parliamentary representative in the county was Sir Thomas 
Barrington. Essex families, as elsewhere, were divided in 
allegiance and Sir Humphrey Mildmay’s eldest son fell fighting 
for the King at the Battle of Newbury in October, 1644. For 
purposes of administration, the ancient six divisions of the 
county were preserved, viz.—(1) Becontree, Havering, Chafford, 
Barstable; (2) Chelmsford, Rochford, Dengie ; ; (3) Ongar, 
Waltham, Harlow; (4) Dunmow, Clavering, Uttlesford, Fresh- 
well; (5) Hinckford and Witham ; (6) Lexden, Colchester, Tend- 
ring, Winstree and Thurstable. 
An early appeal by the Essex Committee, dated August 
22nd, 1642, was for the early fulfilment of promises for the 
loan of horses, arms, money and plate, the first- 
named to be forwarded to London immediately because many 
lords do want horses to make up their troops.’’ This was followed 
in October by another document, dated from Romford, for a 
stricter investigation because of the backwardness of some who 
would not contribute. Meetings were to be held in each division 
of the county and the defaulters were to be summoned to give 
*‘ positive answers”’ as to their intention.’ Late in 1642 a warrant 
was issued for Essex to provide 1,000 horses for dragoons for “* King 
and Parliament,” the animals being listed and valued, so that the 
owners might be afterwards repaid according to the regulations for 
the levying of horse. Each constable of a hundred was ordered 
to give notice to every parish within the limits of his jurisdiction 
that when any considerable number of horses were in hand they 
were to be taken to London and delivered to Thomas Browne, 
grocer, and Maximilian Bird, girdler, both of Cheapside.® 
There was difficulty in supplying the full number ordered and 
the Mayor of Colchester, on March Ist, 1644, was reminded by 
the Essex Committee that the town was 12 short of the 50 assessed 
upon Colchester and, as the Earl of Manchester was in great need, 
the petty constables were to levy a rate of £5 for each horse 
and bring the money within ten days.* There were constant 
appeals from the Committee of the Eastern Association at 
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Cambridge to the Essex Committee for men and arms; thus 
on May 15th, 1648, the former wrote asking for one or two 
companies of foot complete, either volunteers or trained bands, 
to strengthen the garrison at Cambridge and to fortify 
the Isle of Ely, with a month’s pay for all ranks.’ Just previously 
the House of Commons had ordered Sir William Masham and 
Sir Martin Lumley to go to Reading “to encourage and keep 
together the forces sent out of Essex to the Army,” whilst Sir 
Thomas Barrington was given the equally difficult task of raisin 
another month’s pay for the Essex men serving with the Lord 
General.’ This evidently had effect, for on May 24th a troop of 
Essex dragoons passed through London, with “a carriage of 
money ” for their colleagues at Reading. Men returning from 
the Army without leave were a great trouble and in June the 
House of Commons directed that the Deputy Lieutenants should 
take steps to arrest the deserters, and, if necessary, to proceed 
against them according to martial law.® In September there 
was a still more urgent order for the payment of the money 
and that distress was to be levied on the petty constables unless 
it was found.‘ An order, dated March 25th, 1644, was for raising 
nags and mares to be employed in scouting service under Sir 
Samuel Luke with the army of the Earl of Essex, and Colchester 
had to deliver eight at the Bull Inn, Chelmsford, on March 29th.° 
These importunities must not, however, misrepresent the 
efforts which Essex made in men, money and munitions. First 
to take finance. In February, 1643, Essex was ordered to find 
£1,125 weekly towards the military expenditure, followed in 
October by a contribution of £5,000 towards the loan to the 
Scots ‘for the better enabling of our brethren in Scotland 
for our assistance and defence in this common cause of our 
religion and liberty.”” A sum of £3800 had also to be found 
for the relief and maintenance of sick and maimed soldiers 
and of poor widows and children of those who were slain. There 
was much pledging of private credit to raise the money and at 
times the Essex men with the forces were in great straits for cash. 
Sir Thomas Barrington and others, in September, 1643, invited 
the Deputy Lieutenants to a meeting at the Cock, Chelmsford, 
to settle “a present way for a bank of money, which the Earl of 
Manchester is needing that the work may not fail nor be unsupplied, 
nor the writers be dishonoured by necessity of catching at 
every small sum to supply the present.” In January, 1644, 
the county’s assessment was increased to £1,687 10s., with 
a weekly sum of £187 10s. in October of the same year for relief 
of the army in Ireland. On August 12th, 1645, there was 
a special order for Essex to contribute £2,088 for the reduction 
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of Newark, the loan to be reimbursed out of estates of delinquents. 
Garrisons at Bedford, Cambridge and elsewhere were maintained 
by weekly contributions from the Eastern Association, Essex 
having to pay £714 4s. 7d. In December, 1648, the assessment 
was transformed into a monthly charge of £6,750, whilst when 
the dissatisfaction of the army was at its height in June, 1647, 
Essex was expected to pay monthly the sum of £4,547 15s., 
the intention being “the speedy strengthening of the forces 
for the carrying on of the war in Ireland.” For some time 
the monthly charge was £4,500 and then it fell to £3,000, rising 
again to £6,000, in 1652, when the cost of the Navy was included, 
then again dropping to £4,500 in 1654, and to £3,000 a year 
later. Then there was a rise again to £3,500. The accounts of 
the Eastern Association for the year 1643 reveal that £60,664 
6s. 10d. was received from Essex, made up under the following 
headings: Received out of one-fifth and one-twentieth part, £1,806 
1s. 14d.; received of sequestration money, £8,606 6s. 8d.; fines 
imposed, £190 ; received for first four months’ assessment in part, 
£24,117 5s. 1d. ; ditto second, £23,814; ditto third, £7,180.' Several 
thousands of men were contributed by the county to the armies. 
There was some straight talking concerning a force of 2,000 men 
which was raised in the Associated Counties in July of 1648 for an 
effort in the North under the command of Cromwell. The proportion 
to be supplied by Essex was 580 and the amount of money to 


1. The nature of the payments made out of the assessments is illustrated by a return 
for Essex concerning disbursements of the twentieth and fifth parts in 1644. 
Various small amounts were paid to officers—among others, Colonel Long, Captains 
Tooley, Hall, Coye, West, Harlackenden, Mildmay, Rich, Hatcher and Gower— 
ranging from £510, whilst Mr. Watson, the gunsmith, received £61 17s. 4d. An 
item of £398 referred to “‘ moneys also received by the appointment and for the 
use of Captain Webster upon the reserve.” The most interesting part of the 
return relates to moneys “received by the appointment of the Committee at 
Romford of divers constables to apparel the soldiers by them impressed and 
brought in there to be hsted.” The parishes included Dagenham, Chadwell, 
Church Street, Upton, Stratford (four men), Aveley (two), South Ockendon, 
Brentwood (two), Little Warley, South Weald (five), Brook Street (two), Childer- 
ditch (three), Cranham, Upminster, East Tilbury (two), Langdon Hills, Shenfield 
(two), Hutton, Little Thurrock (two), Little Burstead (three), Fobbing (two), 
Stanford-le-Hope, Downham, Dodinghurst (three), North Benfleet (two), Orsett 
(two), Basildon, Bowers Gifford (two), West Tilbury, Ramsden Bellhouse (two), 
Wickford, West Thurrock (five), Romford (nine). The number of men thus 
impressed was 70 and there was a certificate that ‘‘ all these sums received for the 
soldiers were paid the 8th of October, 1643, to Captain Gower to provide apparel.” 
He also received another seven soldiers direct from the Constable of Horndon, 
who handed him £4 10s. The payment in respect of each man for uniform 
was 10s. and that was an increased amount upon a similar disbursement of Feb- 
ruary, 1643, which was as low as 5s. in some cases and as much as 16s. in others. 
Then the parishes concerned were Dagenham, Chadwell, Noke Hill, Barking (two), 
Colliarrowe (two), Church Street, East Ham (two), Romford, West Ham (two), 
Walthamstow (two), Northend (West Ham), Stanford-le-Hope, Bowers Gifford, 
Langdon Hills, North Benfleet, Shenfield, Horndon-on-the-Hill (two), Chadwell, 
Mucking, Orsett, Brook Street, South Ockendon, Brentwood, Upminster (two), 
Rainham, West Thurrock (two), North Ockendon, East Tilbury, Aveley (three) 
and Cranham (four). The number of men concerned was 44 and the payments 
£20 18s. This return evidently related to only a small part of the county, but 
is evidence that Essex in the early part of the war was using the press and the 
parishes were making substantial contributions in men and money.—S.P. 28/153 
Commonwealth Excheq. Papers: County Assessments. 
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be found was £720. By August 6th the future Protector was 
constrained to write to the Essex Lieutenancy a spirited protest, 
which ran: “ Gentlemen. You see by this enclosed the necessity 
of going out of our old pace. You sent, indeed, your part of the 
- 2,000 foot, but when they came they as soon returned. Is this 
the way to save a Kingdom? Where is the doctrine of some 
of your county concerning the trained bands and other forces 
not going out of the Association? I wish your forces may be 
ready to meet with the enemy when he is in the association. 
Haste what you can; not your part only of 2,000 foot, but I 
hope 3,000 foot at least. Lord Newcastle will advance into your 
bowels. Better join when others will join, and can join with you, 
than stay till all be lost ; hasten to our help. The enemy in all 
probability will be in our bowels else in ten days; his army is 
powerful. See your men come and some of your gentlemen and 
ministers come along with them, that so they may be delivered 
over to those who shall command them, otherwise they will return 
at pleasure. If we have them at our army, we can keep them.’” 


METHOD BY WHICH THE LEVIES WERE ARMED AND 
EQUIPPED. 


Romford was the main depot, particularly after the press 
was enforced, and the men were there mustered and equipped 
for service, though when they were forwarded to Cambridge, 
the centre for the Eastern Association, complaint was frequently 
made of lack of necessaries. Two letters from well-known 
commanders upon this matter still survive. On August Ist, 
1643, Oliver Cromwell wrote from Huntingdon to the Essex 
Lieutenancy: “The time I was absent from Nottingham 
this bearer was forced to borrow of the Mayor of Nottingham 
£100 for the payment of the three companies belonging to 
your county, besides shoes, stockings, shirts and billet money, 
which I promised should be repaid. I receiving no money 
out of your counties wherewithal to do it, I can but refer it to 
your consideration, for I think it is not expected that I should 
pay your soldiers out of my own purse. This is the sum of his 
desire whorests your truly loving friend, OLIVER CROMWELL.’” 

There is evidence existing of the great exertions to produce 
arms and accoutrements, which, curiously enough, were not 
made in the county, but were supplied by London merchants. 
At first requisition was issued for the supply of men and horses 
completely equipped. In 1648 complaint was made that the parish 
of Stansted had to find “‘ three nags with muskets and able riders ”’ 
and a landowner (Sir Thos. Nightingale) grumbled that he had to 
provide ‘‘a lance completely furnished with great saddle, back, 
breast and pot, which word I do not understand, with a case of 
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pistols and a sword ; there are many other things belonging to a 
lance which I entreat you to let me know whether I shall need to 
send all or not; I think they are more troublesome than useful.” 
Apparently the matter was adjusted, for the knight wrote later 
to say he had sent in a dragoon “ with his furniture and able 
rider ’’ and a month’s pay in pocket. Another protest came from 
an Alphamston resident at having to appear at the White Hart, 
Romford, with a lance horse completely furnished, he having 
only £80 per annum. Upon another occasion George Gilbert 
petitioned that he should be discharged from finding a light horse 
because he had already sent a horse and corslet, pike “‘ and all 
things fitting to it,” also an associate musket-man and money, 
in addition to two full arms (corslet and musket) and men in 
the trained bands. Orders for goods upon London must have 
been considerable. In September, 1643, a correspondent reported 
to Sir Thomas Barrington that he went to Mr. Watson’s in Tower 
Street respecting the despatch of match and bullets and also to 
Mr. Edwards’ in Philip Lane concerning pikes; the latter had 
none ready, but hoped to have 50 or 60 within a few days. 
Subsequently 42 pikes were procured from Mr. Edwards, but 
as no more were forthcoming for a week, the following pikes were 
purchased elsewhere: 58 at 6s., 250 at 5s. 10d. and 42 at 5s. 9d. ; 
total, £102 7s. 10d. On September 16th there were dispatched 
by Henry Hutchins’ wagon 300 swords, 300 sword belts, 700 
pairs of bandoliers, 42 pikes, 20 halberts, 10 partisans and 10 
ensign stands. ‘‘ There is 100 pair of bandoliers left behind ; 
the Dunmow carrier shall bring them and then there will be 100 
pikes done if you appoint me money to pay for them, for the 
pikemakers will not deliver them unless the money be paid 
in hand and I find money slow in coming to your treasurer, Mr. 
Barked (Mr. Edward Berkhead, of Romford), where I am out 
near £900 behind unpaid.. The 800 pikes will come to £90. 
I have got a warrant for the 800 pair of bandoliers, 
but not yet received the monies ; they cost 22d. per piece.”” 
Whilst the County Committee of Safety worked hard in the 
national sense, they were also reminded of their duty to protect 
Essex. Sir Harbottle Grimston was busily employed in 1643 
supervising the rebuilding of the defensive works at Harwich. 
This was a time of great insecurity and in May, 1643, there was 
an order for the assembling of all the inhabitants “‘ with arms, 
clubs and other instruments of war.’ A rising in Kent caused 
anxiety. James Temple,’ the Governor of Tilbury Fort, wrote to 
Sir Thomas Barrington that news from Chatham made him 
1. H.M.C., Barrington MS. (Lowndes). 
2. Original Letters, A—F. Morant MS. ; Essex Archeological Society Library. 
3. One of the signatories to the death warrant of King Charles I. He was excepted 
from the act of oblivion, but escaped execution upon adducing evidence of service 
to the Royalists, There was some probability of this, because in 1650 he was 
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take instant steps for the protection of Tilbury and Essex. He 
ordered Captain Peacock, who was bound for Holy Island with 
200 infantry and 40 guns, to sail to Chatham and secure the dock 
and ships. This was done and master mariners out of other 
ships were placed in command of the vessels lying there. Temple 
also made a personal reconnaissance of the position at Rochester 
and Chatham from the land side and then outlined the urgent 
needs which he desired to be supplied at Tilbury: “‘ For my 
fort, which of all places concerns the city and kingdom, and Essex 
and Kent especially, I have been ten months attending on 
committee ; fair promises, but little done. Men have attended 
many months, some ten or eleven months, and not a penny. 
Some gunners are gone to the King; extremity forceth them. 
Sometimes forty men I have had and no arms; sometimes less, 
and no victuals nor money; and in all these troubles, writing 
and send night and day, Ican get nosupply. I would have made 
the case more public ; but such weakness is dangerous to discover. | 
The only way to secure my fort is for a ship to ride before it and 
then its impregnable and safe, and I have told the committee 
it will be no charge to the State ; such a ship as is not for service 
will do. Yet, seeing some have 60, some 30, some 20, or more or 
less men in pay, and do nothing but drink and lie idle at a blind 
river by Rochester, these men would secure my fort, watch the 
river, prevent any new erecting for sconce or fort 40 miles by 
Essex or Kent side, secure any magazine for both counties and 
convey it with them 500 or 1,500 men down the river when 
passages may be stopped by land ; yet I could not see this done, 
but approved of the motion by all; if not done I know not what 
inconveniency will follow. For £30 or £40 I can cast a trench 
about my fort, musket shot distance, and will secure it by land 
better than 500 men.” As already noted, the press was employed 
early and constantly to satisfy the demands of commanders in the 
field. The Earl of Manchester, as head of the Eastern Association, 
ordered 500 foot to be despatched to Cambridge -by the 25th 
March, 1644. The men found by impressment were to be single 
and “as near as may be able-bodied and well apparelled.’” 
Colchester’s proportion was thirty. 

A feeling of insecurity was caused by the threat from the North, 
where there was great Royalist activity in the autumn of 16483, 
the success of which, in conjunction with the signing of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, brought the Scots to the aid of 
Parliament. In June of that year, when the Earl of Newcastle 
was over-running Yorkshire, men were hastily ordered to 
Cambridge to strengthen the garrison there. The difficulties 
in recruiting are illustrated by the experience of Colchester, 
which sent a detachment to Cambridge by conductor, “ for if we 
had left them in the constables’ custody after they were listed 
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we should have lost them all.’’ The trained band commanded 
by Sir Thomas Honywood, of Mark’s Hall, m common with 
other trained bands, was called up for service. The men were 
to appear with sufficient match, powder and bullets. The interest 
in the mobilization of this company lies in the fact that a record 
of the method of so doing has been preserved. Orders were 
sent out to the several constables of the division charging them 
to post their warrants to all the petty constables instructing 
the men to appear.” It was at this time that two colliers bound 
for London put in to Harwich and whilst the mariners went ashore 
a Royal pinnace, flying Parliamentary colours, boarded the 
vessels and, finding no one aboard, carried them off westward. 

In addition to the regiments already in the field and alluded 
to earlier, four troops of horse (500) and a thousand musketeers on 
horseback were ordered to be mobilized in July, 1648, at Romford, 
to serve with the City forces, under Sir Wiliam Waller, the horses 
to be furnished with saddles, pistols and riders. The number was 
to be made up out of the light horse of the county.’ In August came 
the drastic command to raise 20,000 men from the associated 
counties by means of the press, with guns, trumpets and 
chirurgeons. One thousand of the quota found by Essex were to be 
dragoons and with them a contribution of £13,500. Edward 
Berkhead probably referred to the saddlery of the cavalry horses 
when he wrote that he had to employ a saddler ten days to mend 
the saddles, two-thirds of those which had been brought in being 
“such trash” that they were not fit for service.‘ The men, 
when raised, were ordered to Cambridge, the rendezvous of 
the infantry being at Chesterton, but the condition of the pressed 
men caused protest to be made to the Essex Lieutenancy that 
they were in “so naked a posture that to employ them were 
to murder them. Their demands are arms, coats, clothes and 
shoes, wherein how far you are engaged to them by promise, 
or how far by the common use and custom, we do not certainly 
know; but things of necessity, as weapons, arms, drums and 
colours, must be had and that at the charges of your county; 
which, if they be not suddenly conveyed to them, will beget 
a mutiny and disbanding.’” In addition to these demands 
for troops for the North and for the West, Essex was sorely 
perplexed by a rising in Kent, where there was great feeling 
against the Solemn League and Covenant, and for this service the 
county had to find 2,000 men. The efforts of Essex at this time 
were enormous and fully merited Hampden’s compliment that 
it was a “ place of most life and religion in the land.” At one 
time the King, at Oxford, had the design of entering Essex, 
with the Colchester leaders, Sir John and Sir Charles Lucas, as 
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his generals of horse, expecting to find 10,000 sympathizers, but 
the scheme never fructified. 


COLONEL NATHANIEL RICH. 


Winter set in early and at the end of October, 1643, Captain 
Nathaniel Rich, of Stondon, serving with the Essex contingent 
in Lincolnshire, wrote the weather had caused more loss than 
sword or bullet, ‘‘ notwithstanding which (and many of our 
men lying scattered up and down the country), we are ready 
to persist, and unwilling to wait any opportunity of doing 
God honour and our country service; yet if God pleases to 
bring us safe to our winter quarters you must think of speedy 
recruiting our troops, which are not a little battered and lessened 
with what service we have done.”’ After stating the men were 
nine weeks in arrear with pay, Captain Rich goes on to say: 
** All the money that I had but thirty odd pounds, I gave them 
while I had it (which I saved for my own necessities in case 
of being wounded or sick or the like distress) and that was 
stolen off from my horse when we lay in the field before Lincoln, 
and at that time I had but two shillings left me, and my troop 
without money, and have rested so ever since and long before, 
and if speedy relief is not sent, with which our sick soldiers 
lying here and there without subsistence, and those that are 
well being continued upon actual service without encouragement, 
I am afraid ere long you will be as willing to raise new troops as 
recruit the old; if we had free quarter wherever we came, yet a 
soldier being without any money his horse cannot be shod or 
his arms or saddle kept fix (fit).”’ The story of Captain Rich’s 
troop is interesting. It was already in being when, on July 
28th, 1643, the demand was made for four troops of horse from 
Essex for the defence of London, for his troop was to be one of 
the four. On August 2nd the Lieutenancy asked that it might 
be retained “‘to repress risings and attacks,’’ but apparently 
without result, for on August 24th it was reported that Captain 
Rich’s troop had marched north with the Earl of Manchester 
and accordingly another troop was ordered to remain and collect 
arrears of assessment. He probably took with him 500 horse, for 
early in August he was recommended as colonel of a regiment 
of that strength.? Rich’s career is even more interesting. Upon 
the outbreak of war, with other gentlemen of the Inns of Court, 
he joined the bodyguard of the Earl of Essex, in which he received 
the rank of captain. After service with the Earl of Manchester, 
he was appointed to the command of one of the eleven regiments of 
cavalry in the New Model Army, and was present at Naseby, being 
later employed in the reduction of the strongholds in the West 
and then in Kent after the abortive rising in 1648. He also 
served with Cromwell in Scotland. When the “ Fifth Monarchy ” 
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movement broke out in 1655 Colonel Rich was deprived of the 
command of his regiment and imprisoned for some time, but was 
subsequently restored to his position. He was an Anabaptist, 
but the dividing line between that and the ‘ Fifth Monarchy ” 
was not clearly drawn and many Anabaptist officers suffered in the 
suppression. His first wife was a sister of John Hampden and 
his second a daughter of that Earl of Ancrum whose poignant 
sufferings on behalf of the Stuarts ended in abject poverty at. 
Amsterdam. Rich hved through the Restoration and Revolution 
until his death in 1701, though he was not free from trouble. 
Cashiered by Monck for resisting the Restoration of 1660, he was 
arrested during the panic caused by Venner’s plot of 1661, and 
was not released until 1665. 

The Earl of Essex went into winter quarters at St. Albans and 
the Earl of Manchester at Cambridge. The county of Essex felt. 
the strain of supply most severely, causing a petition to be 
addressed to the King in January, 1644, to secure peace provided 
the Protestant religion were preserved, but Charles reminded the 
signatories that the persons causing their troubles were those- 
who also endeavoured to oppose his Majesty, and so a great 
opportunity was lost.’ That same month, in an order by the 
House of Commons stating the monthly amount which Essex 
was to pay towards the upkeep of the Parliamentary Army, 
it was set out that the associated counties had raised 14,000 
horse, foot and dragoons, and that they intended to recruit a far 
more considerable force, both of horse and foot. They had also. 
bought quantities of arms and munitions and must buy more in 
order to furnish themselves with a train of artillery. A monthly 
sum of £4,000 was required to maintain a garrison of 1,200 men 
at Newport Pagnell, and as its proportion Essex was ordered to find 
£500 and 150 men. According to orders issued by Parliament the. 
county supplied men, at various times, with the rest of the 
Eastern Association, for the garrisons of Bedford, Huntingdon, 
Cambridge Castle, Lyme Regis and Boston. 

Woods owned by delinquents in Essex were, by an order of 
April, 1644, despoiled of oak, elm and oak trees “‘ for the use of 
his Majesty’s Navy Royall.’’ Sir John Lucas’s woods in 
Greenstead and Mile End within the Liberty of Colchester 
provided 400 oak trees; Sir Henry Audley, of Berechurch, 
and Lady Delahey, near Colchester, had to supply three hundred 
oak trees and Sir Francis Mannocke, of Ardleigh, a similar number. 
From Mr. Nash, of Marden, eighty trees were taken, containing 
140 loads of timber fit for four inch and three inch planking 
and wall pieces and lying at the waterside ready for the London 
market, whilst 800 trees were also taken from Waltham Forest. 

The Essex Standing Committee, on July 16th, 1644, writing 
from Chelmsford, were zealous in the task of finding arms. 
They wrote to the civic authority at Colchester that Parliament 
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had passed an ordinance that the county be put in a state of 
defence, and they requested, “as a fitting preparation to a 
matter of so great consequence,” that precepts should. be issued 
to the petty constables giving notice to all those able to find light 
horses, dragoons (heavy horses), with snaphaus, muskets, muskets 
for foot and pikes, should ‘“‘declare their voluntary affection by 
freely and instantly providing themselves with horses and arms 
as are agreeable to the proportion of their estate according to 
the former rule of our listings.”” These arms, both horse and 
foot, were ordered to be deposited at Chelmsford at such reasonable 

rices as would not deter those who desired to buy them. 

espatch in this important service, it was urged, would “ receive 
the credit of so eminent and voluntary an act.”’ Whilst those 
«*whom God had blest with estates ”’ above their ordinary proportion 
were to furnish horses and arms accordingly, the petty 
constables were further ordered to furnish a return of the names 
of all such as had come from the army and also “all those that 
have not sent for their trained arms upon this present expedition.’”” 


MONTHS OF ANXIOUS ACTIVITY. 


The summer of 1644 was again a period of intense military 
activity and anxiety. Complaint was made that the Lord 
General’s force, which was about to march to Aylesbury, on 
April 19th was troubled by deserters. Several were reported 
to be in Colchester and the petty constables were ordered to 
be “‘ painful and diligent ’’ in apprehending them and sending 
them to the White Hart, Bocking.* In the same month of April 
800 footmen were required by the Earl of Manchester to complete 
his own and Major-General Crawford’s regiments and if other 
men were not to be found housekeepers were to be impressed, 
“‘sach especially as refused to goto Walden upon the last summons.’” 
There was some trouble in obtaining the men and in May the 
Essex Committee threatened each constable in default with a 
fine of £10. The need was unsatisfied, for, on May 28th, 400 
men were still wanted and those responsible for their production 
were told that unless the men were forthcoming they would 
be fined £5 each or have to go themselves. The mandate, which 
required 16 men from Colchester, went on to order: ‘“‘ Further, 
you are to charge the constables that they impress no men but 
such as belong to their own parishes, unless they meet with 
such as they know not from whence they come. And if any 
fit to be impressed run out of their own parishes to avoid it, 
you are authorized to give them power to apprehend them in 
any parish where they find them and to charge the constables 
of such parishes to aid and assist them in it. Lastly, you are 


1. Morant MS., CXLIV, p. 117 ; Essex Archazological Society Library. 
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to let all your constables in your Corporation know that if any of 
them shall bring in their soldiers too late or any other day 
they shall be compelled to carry them to Cambridge themselves.” 
A month later the parochial authorities were notified that by 
order of the Earl of Manchester a fine of £20 was imposed upon 
any town where a runaway soldier was found and 40s. for 
harbouring such a man.’ 

The King threatened Essex in June and the trained bands 
of the county were embodied to support Sir William Waller, 
who was commanding an observation force. The Essex Committee 
issued an order stating that, as “‘the alarum continues very hot,” 
the assembling of the trained bands was to be hastened, the 
rendezvous being Halstead. Because of the urgency of the 
situation, the infantry were to be brought in on horseback. 
Each musketeer of the trained bands and the volunteers was to 
bring with him a pound of powder, two pounds of bullets and 
four yards of match, whilst the trained bands were to have a 
fortnight’s money in hand.® As many light horse as possible 
were to be raised at the charge of Parliament, even if armed only 
with a pistol or a sword, whilst other horses were to be procured 
for musketeers. The enemy still moving towards Essex, the 
Committee, on June 25th, issued a notice that the county forces 
were marching to the northern borders of the county and, as gunners 
were lacking, Colchester was asked to supply two, with two 
mates, their payment to be the liability of the Committee. Two 
drakes were likewise to be furnished to the Earl of Warwick’s 
regiment, under Lieut.-Colonel Farr, the artillery to be sent to 
Dunmow.‘ On July 2nd, 1644, the Essex Committee announced 
from Harlow (not Chelmsford) that it was still necessary for the 
county forces to serve with those of the rest of the Eastern 
Association under Major-General Browne, and the parishes were 
ordered to send along another fortnight’s pay at the rate of 
1s. per day per man, the money to reach Chelmsford by July 
8th.” It was probably this emergency that caused the issue 
of the drastic order ‘‘ for the better regulating of the trained 
bands and raising other forces of horse and foot ”’ in the Eastern 
Association. All the parish officers were to prepare a list of 
persons from the age of 16 to 60, “ being of ability and body,”’ 
and of all persons whatsoever worth £100 or more; also all 
horses and mares above four years of age with owners’ names ; 
all weapons and owners’ names, except such horses, men and arms 
as were enlisted in the trained bands and trained troops. The 
Lord-Lieutenant and the Deputy Lieutenants were empowered 
to charge a harquebusier or light horse upon a man having at 
least £100 per annum from lands or worth £1,200 in goods and 
1. Stowe, 189, f. 26. 

2. Stowe, 189, f. 29. 
3. Stowe, 189, f. 30. 
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lands; a dragoon upon a man with at least £40 per annum 
from lands and £400 in goods, and a foot arms upon a man 
with at least £10 per annum and £100 in goods. Enlisted persons 
would nominate their officers, who, if approved by the Lord- 
Lieutenant and Deputy-Lieutenants, were to have their 
commissions accordingly. All persons charged to provide 
horse or arms were to pay monthly—for every horse 12d. and for 
every foot 6d. towards the providing of trumpets, drums, colours 
and other charges. In July three regiments were at Buckingham, 
but at that juncture it was thought well to return them to their 
homes—‘‘ We know they are men of trade and employment 
and cannot well be absent from their occasions, by attendance 
on which they are enabled to supply these great levies which issue 
from that county amongst the rest of that Association. The 
men are mostly of that quality and course of life as cannot well 
bear the difficulties of a soldier’s life.’”” Though this concession 
had been wrung from Parliament, they ordered that Essex, 
among other counties, should provide in their place one thousand 
foot, one hundred horse and one hundred dragoons. The petty 
constables were accordingly instructed to “ stir up and incite ’”’ 
all those who would enlist voluntarily, trained soldiers and 
others fit for service. A return was made of the former who had 
neglected their duty in the late emergency and parishes which 
sent volunteers were released of a liability for a like number of 
pressed men. The Committee found certain of the clothing, 
including coats, stockings and shoes. A regiment raised in 
Essex in August was sent to garrison Abingdon, but by January, 
1645, three parts of personnel were dead or missing and the 
remainder were twenty weeks in arrear with their pay. Another 
incident worth recording is the order issued late in 1644 for the 
payment of £150 by Essex towards the cost of providing 300 pairs 
of pistols and a hundred each of heads, backs and breasts for 
Cromwell’s regiment. 

Runaway soldiers were a great trouble and, on August 30th, 
1644, it was stated that a county regiment, stationed at Waltham 
Abbey, was considerably short of its establishment of 1,000 
and the Essex Committee ordered that the press should be 
employed to bring it up to strength, especially in respect of those 
‘* who did refuse to go out in the last expedition to Major-General 
Browne or last year to Walden or did come home from their 
colours without licence.” The petty constables were to be fined 
£5 in respect of each man they failed to provide.' 


ESSEX AND THE NEW MODEL ARMY, 


The year 1644, although so trying, was that which taught 
Cromwell the need for the Self-Denying Ordinance. This order 
Parliament passed in February, 1645, and the re-organization of 


1. Stowe, 189 f. 35. 
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the Army followed. On August 7th, 1644, the County Committee 
wrote to the Mayor of Colchester intimating that they had been 
authorized to recruit 200 horse and dragoons and 1,000 foot 
soldiers ‘‘ towards the raising of the new army for the present 
defence of the Association and other counties.’’ This document 
probably referred to the order of Parliament that a permanent 
army was to be formed of 10,000 foot and 8,000 horse. The 
capitulation of Lord Essex’s army in the west and the second 
battle of Newbury, however, so gravely altered the position of 
affairs that, with the Eastern Association declaring the burden 
was heavier than it could bear, Parliament decided to constitute 
a standing army, which became known to history as the New 
Model Army. The letter of August indicates the numbers of 
men expected from Essex and it is not likely that the contribution 
to the New Model Army was less than there stated, particularly 
as we know that the quota was to be “‘ commodiously provided, as 
hath formerly been practised, with 1,000 red coats lined with 
blue.”” On April 4th it was reported that 500 volunteers from 
Essex were at St. Albans on their way to Windsor to join the 
Parliamentary force. Sir Thomas Fairfax’s Army comprised 
6,600 horse distributed into 11 regiments, 1,000 dragoons in ten 
companies, and 14,400 foot in 12 regiments, each of ten companies 
120 strong. The next campaign was brief. Fairfax forsook 
the siege of Oxford to pursue the King, who was thought to 
be threatening the Eastern Counties, and he followed Charles 
through Daventry and Market Harborough. Then came the 
decisive Battle of Naseby, on June 14th, 1645, in which Essex 
men fought. Before that day, when there was keen alarm 
lest the King should break through, Essex sent three regiments 
(presumably the county militia) to Cambridge via Saffron 
Walden, and there awaited the issue. “Taking the 3,400 
which Cromwell himself had left behind in his forced march, 
the regiments which other counties of the Association as well 
as Essex were sending, and those in the garrisons, there must 
have been a reserve of 15,000 men under arms along the borders 
of the Associated Counties in readiness to defend them from the 
contemplated attack had the issue of Naseby been unfavourable 
to Parliamentary arms.’ The House of Commons passed a 
special resolution of thanks to the Earl of Warwick and the 
County Committee for their service during the emergency. 
The Essex Militia were called out early in June, for Josselyn, 
in his Diary, mentions that shortly after news came of the loss 
of Leicester, the local regiment of horse, commanded by Colonel 
Richard Harlackenden, was ordered on duty and marched 
to Saffron Walden, where Josselyn prayed and spoke to the 
men on Walden and Halstead Commons, finding them resolute, 


1, Stowe, 189, f. 34. 
2. Firth: ‘‘ Cromwell’s Army,” p. 234. 
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though “some somewhat dissolute.” | Anxiety was relieved 
by the news of the victory at Naseby and a few weeks later 
Josselyn had the added satisfaction of receiving 50s. for waiting 
as preacher upon Harlackenden’s regiment at Walden—“ the 
first money that I received of the State’s; God can this way 
pay in my payings out in His cause and service.’ This 50s. 
apparently represented five days’ pay at 10s. per day, for that 
was the remuneration which the Committee fixed when Josselyn 
was appointed “constant chaplain to the regiment.” The 
unauthorized return home of men serving in Sir Thomas Fairfax’s 
army after Naseby was a matter of some difficulty and on 
July 31st, 1645, the Essex Committee notified that Parliament 
had decreed a fine of £10 to be levied upon every parish unless 
such men were produced and those harbouring them were to be 
fined 40s.". The recruiting of Sir Thomas Fairfax’s army also 
presented difficulties, for on October 7th the House of Commons 
received reports concerning the deficiency in the numbers of men 
who should have been sent from Reading by September 20th. 
The quota from Essex was 750, of whom at that time only 509 
had been forwarded.’ 

Much scattered fighting followed. Some of the details have 
been recorded by an Essex man—none other than Richard 
Symonds, the diarist, and a soldier in the Royalist Army, who 
filled in the time when he was not fighting in noting the 
antiquarian details of the churches. When a cavalry force 
of some 400 Essex and Suffolk men met the King’s forces at 
Stilton there was a sharp bicker, which resulted in a retirement 
upon Huntingdon, where the Parliamentary garrison stoutly 
resisted the royal attack. Symonds thus describes the combat— 
“They a little disputed Huntingdon, but we entered notwith- 
standing a large ditch encompassed it, lately scowered and cast 
up, and a breaste work and gate in the roade. Theese rebells ran 
away to Cambridge; all of them back and breast, head piece, 
brace of pistolls ; officers more.’”’ Whilst the King wrote letters 
from his court at Huntingdon, Symonds made note of its churches. 
This royal success raised alarm, and among the thousands of 
men sent to guard Cambridge and the Isle of Ely, 6,000 foot 
and 900 horse came out of Essex. The Earl of Warwick was 
thanked for the aid which the county had given. Josselyn does not 
clearly state whether Colonel Harlackenden’s regiment was 
disembodied after Naseby, but whether that be so or not, on 
August 24th the Earls Colne diarist notes that he heard the drums 
beat at Nether Yeldham upon alarm of the King’s occupation 
of Huntingdon. On August 27th, a fast day, he preached once 
and then rode to the headquarters of the regiment at Great 
Chesterford, where the expectation was that the Royalists would 
advance upon Cambridge and even into Essex. There was no 
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active service, however, for on September 4th Josselyn wrote that 
he returned home safely with the troops. There seems to have been 
some effort to form a reserve line behind the trained bands and 
more men were called to meet this emergency. According to the 
minute book of the Romford Division Committee, some of those 
ordered to provide men and arms defaulted and were heavily 
fined, whilst the excuses of others were accepted.’ Josselyn’s 
wanderings did not cease, for he determined to pay a visit to 
his neighbour, Major Haynes, at Cambridge, who had _ been 
placed in command of 800 horse of the Eastern Association for 
the defence of Lincolnshire. That officer was not at Cambridge, 
so Josselyn joined a convoy for Stamford, where he found Major 
Haynes. With a column of cavalry, under Colonel Rossiter and 
Major Haynes, the diarist marched through Rutland to Leicester, 
noting the ruins of Leicester Abbey, at one time the King’s 
headquarters. Thence the column went to Derbyshire to take 
the house at Ashby, but met with stiff resistance and withdrew, 
having lost two men killed. The township was affected by plague. 
Whilst on this adventure Josselyn refreshed himself upon two 
white loaves which he had pocketed two days before, but lamented 
that ‘‘ we had no beer all day long.” The column marched 
through Leicester back to Grantham and Stamford, after an 
absence of five days. Josselyn was home at Earls Colne within 
a fortnight of his leaving and he was there when, a month later, 
news came that his friend Major Haynes had routed 300 of the 
enemy and taken 150 of them, after which that officer was 
noted as having returned to the county with his men, which 
shows that there were many Essex men in his unit. Major 
Haynes subsequently served at Dunbar and was afterwards 
appointed Deputy Major-General for Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex and 
Cambridgeshire, and was also a Commissioner for Essex Militia. 


NEW MODEL ARMY AT SAFFRON WALDEN. 


The King surrendered and gradually order was restored, but as 
the strife subsided the still more difficult problem remained as to 
what was to be done with the Army. Parliament desired it to 
volunteer for service in Ireland, but the Army refused to disband 
or to volunteer until its grievances had been redressed. The 
great church at Saffron Walden was filled on three occasions—on 
Sunday, March 21st, 1647, when the Parliamentary Commissioners 
conferred with representative officers under the presidency of 
Fairfax ; on April 15th, when fresh commissioners met 200 
officers, and on May 15th, when Skippon, the hero of Naseby, 
conducted a conference of officers and representatives of the rank 
and file of the Army, he, with Cromwell, Ireton and Fleetwood, 
having been sent down by Parliament. No arrangement was 
effected, the Army demanding, among other things, an indemnity 


1. B.M., Add. MS., 37491. Minute Book of Romford Committee. 
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for past acts, freedom for those who were apprentices when they - 
enlisted, provision for widows, orphans and disabled, payment of 
assessments to obviate free quartering and liquidation of arrears of 
pay. Parliament endeavoured to meet the peril by ordering the 
disbandment of those men not proceeding to Ireland. For instance, 
Fairfax’s regiment was ordered to disband at Chelmsford on June 
1st—those going to Ireland to march to Ingatestone and receive 
two months’ arrears of pay and a fortnight’s pay in advance, and 
those who remained at home to have two months’ arrears and 
passes to their homes. Similar orders were issued to regiments 
at Saffron Walden and also other places outside the county. 
When the commissioners reached Chelmsford on May 81st they 
found the soldiers had left for Newmarket, where a rendezvous 
had been appointed. About 1,000 of them were overtaken 
at Braintree, but they refused to stop and marched off with 
their wagons and ammunition towards Halstead and Hedingham. 
On June 4th the Commissioners were presented with a petition 
from the officers by Colonels Whalley, Rich, Hammond, Lambert, 
Okey, Hewson and Major Desborough. The chief grievance was 
the non-payment of arrears of pay, the instalment promised being 
impossibly small when some were owed years of wages. The 
effort at disbandment failed and the Army, having secured the 
person of the King, moved slowly towards London. 

Josselyn states that in March, 1647, report spread that the 
Parliamentary Army was coming into Essex and that part of 
Fairfax’s own regiment wasat Halstead. At the end of the 
month he dined at Castle Hedingham with Lady Vere and Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, finding the latter “a man thankful for respects 
and yet casting away honour from himself.”” On April 5th part of 
Major Desborough’s troop was quartered at Earls Colne, but 
they were withdrawn within a month and it was not until the 
end of May that Josselyn reported the town to be full of foot 
soldiers. A party of 160 men, ordered to disband on June Ist, 
refused to do so and there was much excitement in the town for 
a day or two, though they subsequently marched away, probably 
with others. When the Army began its march on London, two 
troops of dragoons seized the blockhouse at Tilbury to secure 
command of the Thames. In September 25 troopers stayed at Earls 
Colne for ten days and then another party of Fleetwood’s regiment 
remained until January, 1648—“ very erroneous fellows, but other- 
wise indifferent civil.’”’ In that month, however, Major Swallow’s 
troop of Whalley’s regiment—which was on duty when the King 
escaped from Hampton Court—was billeted in the town. 


ROYALIST REVOLT AND FAIRFAX’S MARCH. 


In 1648 there was a reaction in favour of the Royalists, induced 
by fear of the ascendancy of the Army. First breaking out in 
Kent, it spread rapidly through Eastern England. For a time 
there was much strife and confusion, but the well-trained 
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Parliamentary forces, after some months of severe exertion, 
were able to quell the disorder. The most serious fighting 
occurred in Essex, and particularly before Colchester, the only 
walled town in the county. Fairfax crushed the Kentish rising, 
and 500 of the defeated Royalists, under Goring, hurriedly crossed 
the Thames by lighters and boats at Greenwich. They were 
in such haste that many tried to swim and were drowned, whilst 
the waterside crowd pillaged others and took several prisoners. 
In Essex the burden of taxation and grievances resulting from 
the free quartering of soldiers had created grave unrest. Men 
from Colchester had already joined in the abortive rising at 
Bury St. Edmunds, but with the arrival of Goring and his Kentish 
men dissatisfaction flamed again into armed revolt. 

On May 4th the county had presented a petition to Parliament, 
backed by 2,000 men on horse and foot, asking that an arrangement 
should be entered into with the King and that the army should 
be disbanded.' The County Committee was ordered to meet 
at Chelmsford, on June 4th, to deal with the situation, but 
popular feeling ran so high against them that the crowd, led by 
Colonel Henry Farr, of West House, Great Burstead, a trained 
band officer, made them prisoners. He was the same officer 
who in 1642 had protested to the Earl of Warwick against the 
latter’s policy of appointing officers to Essex units with military 
experience to the detriment of men having only county connections. 
Farr apparently caused further trouble, for in September, 
1643, he was ordered to be committed to the custody of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms of the House of Commons and to be removed 
from the office of Deputy-Lieutenant and membership of the 
County Committee. He later made his peace with the authorities 
and was restored to his military rank. 

It was fortunate for the Parliamentary cause that some of the 
best-known military leaders were absent from the meeting, in 
particular Sir Thomas Honywood, Colonel Sparrow and Colonel 
Harlackenden. The prompt seizure by the first-named of the 
Braintree magazine a few days later seriously hindered the effective 
arming of the Royalists and shortened the period of resistance. 
Several prominent Essex men were among those captured and two 
of them, Mr. Charles Rich (afterwards Earl of Warwick) and Sir 
Harbottle Grimston, were sent to London on a successful mission 
to secure the inclusion of Kent and Essex in an act of indemnity 
for those who had taken part in the disorders or who had been 
members of the trained bands, provided that they returned 
home and the captured Committee men were at once released. 
The indemnity was proclaimed at Chelmsford, on June 6th, 
but the offer was rejected and the representatives of Parliament 
had some difficulty in escaping the fate of their brethren. The 
next day Lord Goring (Earl of Norwich) rode in from Kent, 
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having been joined at Brentwood by Sir Charles Lucas (who 
was later appointed general). A camp was formed at New Hall, 
the seat of the Duke of Buckingham, and in the park for three 
days there was a scene of great bustle and excitement, though 
the steward of Lord Warwick noted that when Lord Goring came 
up “‘ with his rabble, it made many, both officers and soldiers, 
slip away from Chelmsford, assuring themselves that body could 
not be of a sound constitution where there was such a. 
predominance of peccant humors.’’ Lucas, whose execution. 
after the siege of Colchester was to secure for him an enduring 
name, was the most able and influential of the Essex Royalists. 
The younger brother of Sir John (later Lord) Lucas, he came of a 
well-known Colchester family, which had been settled at St. 
John’s Abbey since the reign of Edward VI. During the 
controversy with the King which led to the Civil War, the Lucas. 
family supported Charles, the marriage of the sister of Sir Charles. 
Lucas with the Duke of Newcastle probably having some 
influence in this respect.’ Upon the outbreak of war Sir Charles. 
Lucas, who had an estate at Horkesley, in the county, joined 
Prince Rupert and rapidly rose to responsible command. He 
was Lieutenant-General of Horse under Lord Astley, but was 
subsequently taken prisoner at Stow-on-the-Wold in 1646 after 
Astley’s defeat there by Fairfax. He was liberated on parole 
and accused of breaking his promise by joining the Essex rising, 
but he retorted that he had discharged his obligations in full 
and his answer to the accusation seems conclusive. The activity 
of this influential Royalist stiffened the resistance. 

On June 9th Lord Capel—commissioned by the Prince of Wales 
to command the Eastern Association—arrived with a body of 
Hertfordshire supporters, the same day that there was a skirmish 
at Epping between a detachment of Essex Militia assembled 
for drill at eight o’clock in the morning, commanded by Captain 
Beard, a tanner, and a party of Royalist cavalry. The encounter 
is thus described: “ A party of horse appeared within sight and 
on a sudden advanced and gave fire on them, retreated and 
rallied again, whereupon the captain, perceiving that it was an 
enemy, put his men into a posture to receive them and upon 
their second charge gave them a volley, which caused two of the 
troopers to dismount, with the loss of one man on our side; 
inasmuch that at the last there began a desperate engagement, 
which continued in dispute for the space of half an hour, but 
at the last the said troop of horse retreated and, as we suppose, are 
gone towards Goring, for since we are informed that it was a 
troop raised by a great delinquent and formerly an enemy against 
Parliament.’” Five of the trained band were slain and four of the 
enemy. Next day (Saturday, June 19th) the Royalists left 
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‘Chelmsford with intent to march north and raise eastern England 
as far as Lincolnshire, then to return and endeavour to seize 
London, though the immediate objective was to enter Colchester 
and utilize it as a centre of resistance. Their departure was 
observed by a party of Parliamentary horse, some 1,500 strong, 
under Colonel Whalley, but greater danger lurked in their rear. 
On Sunday, June 11th, the same day that the Royalists rested at 
Braintree and reorganized their force, Fairfax crossed the Thames 
at Gravesend and marched hot-foot in pursuit. 

The story of the march of the Royalists is told in some detail 
in contemporary accounts, both of observers and of those who 
played an active part therein. In addition to the men seriously 
concerned on behalf of the King there was a large number of 
adventurers—“‘ scum,”’ one narrator called them—and several 
hundreds of London apprentices. Most of the trained bands 
had already returned to their homes, leaving their arms behind. 
The apprentices were looked upon as the most promising fighting 
men of the whole array, though many of them were unarmed ; 
“they had broken their indentures to keep their allegiance, a 
race of the most hopeful soldiers I ever saw, whose gentle 
behaviour, bold and generous actions justify their birth.”’ The 
numbers on the march from Chelmsford probably did not exceed 
2,000 and in the siege of Colchester which followed the garrison 
was scarcely more than 4,000. The first objective was Braintree, 
to secure the county magazine, but as Leighs Priory, the seat 
of the Earl of Warwick, some five or six miles out of Chelmsford, 
was known to contain arms and the Royalist force were in great 
need, precious hours were spent in rifling the armoury, for Fairfax 
was hard after them. The steward, Arthur Wilson, was warned 
of the intention by a message from Lord Goring, which stated 
that he would dine at Leighs (June 10th) and borrow the Earl’s 
arms. An assurance was given that only weapons would be 
taken, so that the steward put out of mind the possibility of 
armed resistance, being quickened thereto by the knowledge 
that the enemy possessed artillery. In the early morning a party 
of thirty or forty officers, armed with swords, rode up to the 
gates of the house, demanding admittance upon the plea that 
they had come to protect it from injury by the soldiers, and the 
steward was wise enough to let them in, though every manservant 
of the house was standing by armed with carbine or musket. 
Shortly afterwards the army marched into one of the parks 
close to the house and, discipline being lax, they quickly spread 
all over the demesne, killing deer, taking horses, and some even 
entering the house, though these latter were promptly ejected 
by the officers. About 1 o’clock Lord Goring, having dined at the 
Priory, formally intimated his intention to borrow the arms, 
as they were pursued by the enemy and had many unarmed 
men. He requested an inventory should be made, so that the 
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arms could be afterwards returned. With the steward he went 
into the armoury, where he asked what had become of the 
missing weapons and was informed that they had been used for 
Lord Manchester’s Regiment and had been lost at the Battle of 
Kineton. This explanation seemed to satisfy him. Some 
of the arms were distributed, but the remainder were loaded on 
to carts, the officers meanwhile having difficulty in preventing 
their men ransacking the house. About 7 p.m. Sir Charles Lucas 
and others, having received information from one of the domestic 
staff, ordered the steward to produce the arms which had been 
concealed, indicating the hiding place. Although seeming to 
comply readily with the request, Wilson contrived that the 
housekeeper should be missing and consequently much time was 
wasted in searching for the keys. An alarm was raised that 
Colonel Whalley was upon them, which caused the evacuation 
of Leighs Park about 8 p.m., for ‘“‘the Parliamentarians had 
above a thousand odd horse and we not a hundred in any form 
that we could trust.’”’ Whalley closely observed the Royalist 
march and was, indeed, on the other side of the park whilst 
Goring and his men were within. He did not make any hostile 
movement, however, and when the enemy moved off towards 
Braintree his regiment slept for the night in the grounds. It 
was a day of constant anxiety for the Royalists. Much 
apprehension was occasioned by the appearance of a body of 
horsemen on their flank, but after they left Leighs Priory it was 
ascertained they were a troop of horse from Hertfordshire, 
under Colonel Sayers, which joined their column later. The 
booty secured from the Earl of Warwick was considerable, 
including two brass field pieces, from two to three hundred muskets, 
with as many pikes, about sixty great saddles, also body arms, 
pistols and carbines, with much powder and match. Wilson 
reflected with melancholy that the Royalists had eaten all their 
meat, killed one hundred deer and drunk twenty hogsheads of 
beer and one of sack.' 

The night of June 10th was spent at Braintree and on the 
morning of Sunday (June 11th) Lucas persuaded Goring to 
attempt the entry into Colchester. The direct route lay through 
Coggeshall, but Sir Thomas Honywood, of Mark’s Hall, had 
concentrated there a considerable local force. He had entered 
Braintree on June 9th, the day before the appearance of the 
Royalists, and carried off the arms and munitions which were 
stored at the depot, having probably as dire need of them for 
his troops as the Royalists, and now lay close to Mark’s Hall, 
with Colonels Sparrow and Harlackenden, under cover of dense 
woods. Josselyn, the Earls Colne diarist, wrote that the week 
following the arrest of the County Committee was full of rumours 
and fears, with the King’s supporters increasing apace. The 


1. The Steward’s story is given in detail in Peck’s ‘‘ Desiderata Curiosa’’; see also 
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Earls Colne trained band was the first to answer Sir Thomas 
Honywood’s summons to appear at Coggeshall. Parties of horse 
were sent out in various directions to get in touch with the enemy 
and the diarist noted, ‘‘ We were all young and raw men, yet 
God in mercy disposed our spirits to resolvedness and a willing 
laying-out of ourselves. We had many alarms, but all false. 
The enemy never attempted on us at Coggeshall.”” The reason 
was that, doubtful of the success of an attempt to force the road, 
the Royalists on the night of June 11th moved in a north-westerly 
direction, possibly as far as Wethersfield, to create the impression 
that they were still moving north. They then returned to 
Braintree and took the road to Halstead, from which town they 
wheeled to the east and arrived before Colchester early on June 
12th, which they entered after a brief struggle. 

On the morning of the seizure of Colchester a party of Royalists 
raided Earls Coline and, after some opposition, carried all that 
was portable from certain of the residents, except brass, pewter 
and bedding. Josselyn’s house was an object of particular attention, 
which caused the worthy minister great distress. He hurried from 
Coggeshall, avoiding the enemy’s scouts “through Providence,” but 
ere he arrived the Royalists had departed, leaving him so despoiled 
that he had to borrow money to buy hose. He and his family 
found refuge for a time with Lady Honywood at Mark’s Hall. 

There was need for celerity of movement. Not only was 
Honywood joined by Whalley’s horse, but Fairfax and his army 
were in Essex. The General, having superintended the transport 
of his troops across the river at Tilbury, led them through 
Billericay to Chelmsford. From thence, with his horsemen, 
he pressed on through the night, riding across country, and on 
the morning of June 12th, the day of the Royalist entry into 
Colchester, he was at Coggeshall, and by the evening had reached 
Lexden, only a few hours after Goring and Lucas. There he 
was joined, on June 13th, by his infantry, under Colonel 
Barkstead, who had made a remarkable march of nearly fifty 
miles in little more than forty-eight hours. 


SIEGE OF COLCHESTER. 


The Royalist forces were encountered in the fields close by 
Colchester, near St. Mary’s, and were beaten into the town, 
losing 400 to 500 prisoners, of whom 200 belonged to Colonel 
Farr’s Regiment. The large number of prisoners was due to the 
closing of the Head Gate, hurriedly done to stop the onrush of 
the Parliamentary troops. Lord Capel fastened it by slipping 
his cane into the staples in default of the bolt. Fairfax’s troops 
also suffered severely and the General, having appointed Lexden 
as his headquarters, decided to relinquish the attempt to storm 
and to invest the town. In this fight several Essex units were 
engaged, including four troops of Harlackenden’s _ horse, 
commanded by Major Robert Sparrow, Captain Turner’s troop of 
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dragoons and Sir Thomas Honywood’s and Colonel Cooke’s 
regiments of infantry, consisting of auxiliaries and trained bands. 
There were also employed at Maldon and Chelmsford, to intercept 
communications with London, Colonel Henry Mildmay’s regiment 
of horse and two troops of dragoons and part of Colonel Carew 
Mildmay’s regiment of foot, commanded by Major Bard. The 
Earl of Warwick’s regiment subsequently joined the besiegers. 
By June 15th Colchester was completely surrounded. The 
first fort raised was Essex Fort by the London Road, during the 
construction of which several men were killed by heavy gunfire. 
Meanwhile, two Royalist ships were seized in the Colne by the 
Parliamentary squadron at Harwich, assisted by dragoons 
from the garrison of Mersea Fort. The besieged made 
preparations for a spirited defence, hoping that relief would 
come from the North. They were able to get a quantity of 
provisions into the town from Tendring Hundred. There were 
found within Colchester 70 barrels of powder, with some match, 
and a thousand stand of arms in private houses, whilst at the 
Hythe were secured 2,000 quarters of rye, with salt and wine. 
On June 18th the Essex Militia endured heavy cannonade without 
flinching and ‘“‘ were very ready upon alarm,”’ whilst the next 
day Colonel Sparrow, with two troops of Fairfax’s horse and 
three troops of Colonel Harlackenden’s dispersed a body of 
Royalists, at Linton, on the Hertfordshire border. By June 
24th Colchester was completely cut off by the arrival of the 
main body of Suffolk Militia. The fury of the gunfire increased 
and among others Sir Harbottle Grimston’s and Mr. Barrington’s 
houses were burnt. Goring made desperate efforts to break the 
leaguer. On August 5th a sally was made from the East Gate 
by Gascoigne and Lisle, but the “ Colchester Shavers,” as they 
were called, were dispersed by the main guard. St. John’s Abbey 
was bombarded on July 14th. A breach was made and the 
place was stormed. On the same day the Hythe was seized by the 
Suffolks. The next day the Parliamentarians were in possession 
of the Gatehouse and the suburbs were set on fire in several places. 
The investment was drawn closer each day and unavailing efforts 
were made to break it. Among the artifices employed by the 
Parliamentarians were twenty arrows, which were shot into the 
town to tell the besieged the terms of surrender that would be 
be granted. There was a spice of grim humour in Fairfax’s 
method of dealing with prisoners. Of Essex bachelors one in 
13 was shot and of Essex benedicts one in 10. London and 
Kentish men suffered at the rate of one in five. The surviving 
bachelors were sent abroad and the benedicts returned to their 
families! Early in August the horseflesh and dogflesh failed and 
in the middle of the month the women of the town, reduced to a 
pitiable state by starvation, came out and begged Fairfax to 
pass them through the lines. He refused to do so and as they 
were not re-admitted they spent ten miserable days whilst 
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negotiations for surrender were proceeding. On August 27th 
the capitulation was signed. There surrendered 8,471 Royalists, 
of whom the soldiers and officers under the rank of captain 
assembled in Friar’s Yard by the East Gate, and the superior 
officers, to the number of 75, gathered at the King’s Head Inn. 
Horses, saddles and bridles were collected at St. Mary’s Church 
and arms and colours deposited at St. James’s Church. The 
subordinates were promised fair quarter, but the superior officers 
surrendered to mercy, 1.e., without promise of quarter. Upon 
Fairfax’s entry four of them were arrested—Sir Charles Lucas 
and Sir George Lisle, accused of having broken their parole, 
Colonel Farr, as a deserter, and Sir George Gascoigne, or Guasconi, 
an Italian soldier of fortune, as a pirate without belligerent rights. 
Farr escaped (to become at the Restoration Governor of Landguard 
Fort), Gascoigne was pardoned, but Lucas and Lisle were 
condemned to death. At seven o’clock on August 28th they 
were shot by a file of soldiers on a spot to the north of the castle, 
now marked by an obelisk, and in the presence of Colonels 
Ireton, Rainsborough and Whalley. Their bodies were laid 
in the Lucas family vault in the north aisle of St. Giles’ 
Church, the resting place marked by a marble stone with an 
inscription testifying to their steadfast loyalty. Their end, 
bravely met, has been remembered long since the incidents of 
the siege have passed from the public mind. Lord Capel was 
subsequently executed by order of Parliament. The town of 
Colchester was fined £14,000. Of this sum Fairfax remitted 
£4,000, and another £5,000 was raised from Essex Royalists. 
The net sum obtained from the town was, therefore, £5,000, of 
which the Essex contingents received £2,000, the poor £1,000 
and the remaining £2,000 was allocated as prize money to the 
other troops. Many of the Royalist prisoners escaped after being 
taken at Colchester, including well-known officers. 

The Earls Colne diarist (Josselyn) was frequently with the 
besiegers and was fired upon, but “‘ met with no danger, though 
the muskets divers times and the drake (brass field gun) bullets 
flew with divers noises near me.”’ He later received £15 for his 
duty as chaplain. The season, he noted, “‘ was wonderful wet ; 
floods every week ; hay rotted abroad ; much was carried away 
with the floods, much inned, but very dirty and dangerous for 
cattle ; corn laid, pulled down with weeds; we never had the 
like in my memory and that for the greatest part of the summer ; 
it continued to August 14th, when it rained that it made a little 
flood and commonly we had one or two floods weekly, or, indeed, 
in the meadows there was, as it were, a continual flood.” 


ESSEX MILITIA AT THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER. 


Happily, there was no more fighting in Essex, but there was 
still considerable unrest due to the activity of Prince Charles in 
Scotland and the growing estrangement between the Scots 
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and the Commonwealth. On May 8th, 1650, the Commissioners 
of Essex were directed by the Council of State to send the Militia 
resident in the hundreds nearest Colchester to demolish the 
fortifications of that town, whilst in September, 1650, the Council 
of State directed the Essex Commissioners of Militia to maintain 
a garrison of 12 horse and 24 foot at Mersea Island under the 
command of the governor, the remainder of the troops to be 
dismissed. The men were to be paid out of the month’s 
assessment upon the county for defraying the cost of the Militia.’ 
Urgent orders were despatched to Sir Thomas Honywood 
and Colonel Cooke, on November 30th, 1650, to have their 
horse and dragoons in readiness for service, and next day special 
precautions were taken for the security of Colchester.” A force 
of 300 foot and a troop of horse, ‘‘ of the choicest of the county 
militia,” was assembled at that town, with the militia forces 
already there, under the command of Sir Thomas Honywood, 
to prevent a surprise by the enemy. Sir Thomas also had 
authority to order reinforcements to his aid and to disarm and 
arrest people whom he suspected.® The garrison at Mersea Island 
was also strengthened, whilst Major-General Harrison was 
deputed to decide whether a fort should be erected thereon.‘ 
The alarm died down, only to rise again in fresh strength, when 
it was known that Prince Charles intended to enter England. 
Apparently the order to demolish the walls of Colchester was 
not obeyed, for in March, 1651, Sir Thomas Honywood was 
advised that a design was on foot to seize the town and the 
admonition was added, ‘* There had been no cause to fear if the 
order formerly given for dismantling it had been put in execution, 
but this not being done, it must be received as a garrison.”*® For 
this purpose Sir Thomas was to embody a force of 800 men out of 
his own militia regiment or the other regiments of the county 
to hold the town in safe keeping. Attention was also paid to 
Tilbury Fort, the ordnance officers certifying that it was fully 
supplied with ammunition. With the rapid march of the Scottish 
Royalists towards London there were hasty preparations for the 
safety of the capital. One thousand of the Essex militia 
infantry were assigned on August 13th, 1651, to the defence of 
London, with two troops of horse, 100 strong.’ These orders 
were probably altered, for part of the Essex Militia—perhaps 
the contingent intended for London—were a day or two later 
directed upon Dunstable and the rest of the three regiments of 
foot were ordered to report there to Lieut.-General Fleetwood. 
The horse and dragoons which had not yet marched were to be 
retained in the Essex, “ but the foot are to march with all 
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expedition, we standing in need of foot.’”’ The defenceless state 
of the county led to volunteers being enrolled for its service 
and on August 24th the regiments of Sir Thomas Honywood 
and Colonel Cooke, then marching on Dunstable, were deprived 
each of a troop of horse, sent back to Essex, leaving them with 
one troop apiece. On that same day instructions were issued by 
the Council of State to the Commissioners of Militia that ordnance 
and ammunition in the hands of private people, including the 
Earl of Warwick, were to be seized, in case the enemy used them 
against the Commonwealth. Arms and munitions captured 
in the northern part of the county were to be taken to Mersea 
Island and those in the district near London to be kept in the Tower 
until further order. The Commissioners were urged: ‘* Use 
expedition herein lest the adversary should possess them before 
you can secure them. Sit daily to be ready to look to the safety 
of the county and more effectually to discharge your great 
trust, and take account and supply the defects of others who do 
not perform theirs at such a time as this.” It is probable that 
the three regiments of Essex Militia assisted in the defeat of 
Prince Charles at Worcester, on September 3rd, 1651, of which 
battle Josselyn, the diarist, heard the result at Earls Colne after 
service on September 7th. Certainly Sir Thomas Honywood’s 
regiment was there, for Ellen, a Black Notley blacksmith, of 
Captain Raynor’s company, had a shot wound, which was treated 
at the Savoy Hospital, and another, Thomas Horne, in Captain 
Stebbing’s company, had a gunshot wound. Sir Thomas 
Honywood’s troop of horse was commanded by Major Dudley 
Templer and that officer received a sum of £95 9s. 10d. for pay 
and gratuities “ for service with the expedition for Worcester.” 
He had with him a lieutenant, cornet, quartermaster, three 
corporals, a saddler and farrier, two trumpeters and one clerk. 
The following were the troopers: Witham Half Hundred.— 
Robert Marse, William Bush, William Sparke, John Darby, 
Robert Brewer, Tho. Bridge, Tho. Druioge (sic), Tho. Michaels, 
Ralph Cooper, Edw. Pasfield, Matth. Luckin, Stephen Tabb, 
Tho. Crouch, John Campe, Tho. Bacone, Burch Greenly (sic), 
Laurence Halyday, Tho. Haulton, Tho. Onge, Dan. Williams, 
Ric. Adams, Andrew Cresswell, John Fowler, William Davay, 
Stephen South. Thurstable Hundred.—Richard Woodered, 
William Woodley, Edward Philypren (?), Geo. South, Edward 
Gibson, Richard Steele alys Steele (sic), Tho. Dowsett, Jeames 
Beautie, Fra. Leach, Benj. Overill. LLexden Hundred.—Jeames 
Keeles, John Rich, Thomas Lance, John Fury, William Coartman, 
Robert Brewer, John Kenington, William Alford, George Sparke, 
John Weld, Joseph Stoker, Sam Reekin, John Claxden, William 
Sues, John Mathew. Tendring Hundred.—Edward Turner, 
John Townsend, John Betts, Dan. Church (sic), William Tatum, 
Stephen Bowles, Thomas Loveway, Jeames Whaley, Tho. Hogge, 
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John Green, Barn. Durrant, George Oxee, William Gardener, 
John Vice, Jeames Whaley, Ralph Bowyer, Tho. Gowers, John 
Eliston. Dengie Hundred—Franc. Cowell, Richard Walton, 
John Brooke. Colchester.—John Ravens, Sam. Rebow, John 
King, Fardin. Warwicke, Ralph Burtton, Edmond Fisher, Roger 
Selbie, Abr. Smyth, Sam Sparke, John Nuttes, James Debnam, 
Herem. Blacke, John Fenne, Wm. Crabbe, Edward Wyate. A 
list of property-owners who supplied the horses is also given. 
The most heavily assessed was Sir Thomas Wiseman, who had 
to contribute five." Colonel Thomas Cooke was returned as being 
present at the battle, so that this regiment would be there, too, 
whilst Mr. Isaac Smith was mentioned as being surgeon to Colonel 
Joachim Matthews’ regiment. Dr. Richard Harlakenden was 
appointed under date August 20th, 1651, as physician and surgeon 
to “‘ the whole brigade now on their march to their rendezvous at 
Dunstable.’” 


BATTLE OFF TEXEL HEARD IN ESSEX. 


War with the Dutch created much anxiety in Essex, which 
was not relieved until Monk had beaten Van Tromp in an 
engagement off the Texel. The great Dutch admiral fell, whilst 
6,000 of his men were killed or taken and 26 ships were lost. 
The noise of the battle was heard far into the county, for Josselyn 
states that he was called up at Earls Colne on July 31st, 1653, “‘to 
hear the thumping thundering cannon, which filled into country 
houses and our beds with the dreadful noise. I have not heard 
the like shooting in my life. It’s no question a terrible sea fight 
near our doors between the Hollander and us. . . . The 
roaring cannon sounded till night ; the wind being high hindered 
the hearing of them very much.” In 1654 Colonel John Barksteed, 
from the Tower, requested permission that his sergeant might beat 
a drum in Colchester “for the entertainment of those willing to 
serve under him.” He said that 800 of his men had gone to sea on 
the expedition to Jamaica and he had permission to recruit from 
500 to 600 men. This officer is frequently mentioned in the records 
of the time and one incident connected with his regiment is worth 
recall. On March 20th, 1655, thirteen soldiers of that unit were 
sent to convoy money to the “ Constant Warwick,”’ then lying in 
Leigh Road, when in bad weather the hoy collided with a Flemish 
flyboat in Tilbury Hope. The hoy was sunk and two men were 
drowned, but by the aid of the captain of the “* Truelove,”’ they 
saved the money and safely delivered it, but lost all they had in 
doing so. As compensation they were allotted a sum of £40. The 
spirit of unrest was abroad and in the following year there were 
arrests in Essex for participation mn the “ Salisbury Insurrection.”’ 
Again in 1659 hopes of a rising in the county came to nought. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL’S ASSOCIATION WITH 
THE COUNTY. 


A year before the promulgation of the Protectorate (December, 
1652) another assessment committee for Essex was appointed 
and first the name thereon was that of Oliver Cromwell, described 
then as Captain-General of the Parliamentary Forces. A separate 
committee of fourteen was established for Colchester, including 
the Mayor, Recorder and Aldermen. The Ordinance inaugurating 
the Protectorate (December, 1653) was carefully framed and 
referred particularly to the Militia. It provided that the Lord 
Protector, when Parliament was sitting, should dispose and order 
the Militia and Forces, both by sea and land, for the peace and good 
of the three nations, by the consent of Parliament, and the Lord 
Protector, with the advice and consent of the major part of the 
Council, should dispose and order the Militia for the ends aforesaid 
in the intervals of Parliament... Members of Parliament were 
allotted to the counties and boroughs, Essex being given 18, 
Maldon one and Colchester two. The first-named allotment 
was two more than that for any other county, again showing the 
influence which Essex had with Cromwell. 

The Militia was re-organized in 1655 and a new national force 
formed of 6,000 horse and a small number of infantry. England 
was divided into ten districts and a major-general appointed to 
supervise the Militia in each. Their powers subsequently went 
beyond military matters and their arbitrary intervention in 
civil affairs caused the rule of the generals to become a by-word 
for all time, even though it lasted little more than a year. Each 
major-general was supported by commissioners of militia for 
each county and those for Essex were Sir William Masham, 
Sir Thomas Honywood, Colonel Thomas Cooke, of Pebmarsh, 
Colonel Thomas Cooke, of Chisnall, and Sir Richard Everard. 
Colonel Haynes was in constant correspondence with Thurloe, 
the Secretary of State.” He was especially concerned, in March, 
1654, about the state of feeling in Colchester and asked that an 
infantry company on Mersea Island should be sent there—“‘ else 
I fear, if we go hence, the thousands that are fit to bear arms, 
and extremely malignant as any I came amongst, may do mischief. 
The town is not to be trusted with arms.” He added as a 
postscript that want of pay was a great discouragement to 
recruiting. A day or two later he reported that three companies 
of Sir Thomas Honywood’s regiment in and near Colchester 
had been summoned to the muster and Major Templer’s troop 
had been also notified to parade on the same day. Unless further 
orders were received, they were not going to keep them more than 
the four days for which the owners of arms had paid them. The 
other companies of foot “‘ of both regiments ”’ and the rest of the 
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horse were also to be mustered in their respective divisions. 
‘*I hope such an appearance will be as shall daunt the spirits 
of those who have purposed to put in execution their designs in 
these parts.” Certain officers suspected of disaffection were 
put in the town hall, but the Government were reminded that 
few recruits were coming in, money was low and the horses were 
shod on credit. Colonel Haynes reported later to Cromwell 
that part of Honywood’s regiment had mustered at Colchester, 
with eighty of Templer’s troop, and that they were in good trim. 
The response had been much better than they expected. 
Recruiting had improved, but money was still urgently needed. 
There must have been much unrest in the county, for it was 
reported in June, 1655, by Haynes that Lord Maynard had 
escaped arrest. He hid in his house and then managed to reach 
the Duke of Suffolk’s, where he was missed. The arms found in 
his house—20 foot arms, 12 cases of pistols, 11 carbines, 50 
halberts and javelins—were brought to Colchester. Special orders 
were given that the Militia was to be ready and have power to 
enter the houses of Papists and confiscate any arms which they 
found. The trained bands were to be regimented and officer 
vacancies filled. Adjutants and sergeants, for the foot, and cor- 
porals, for the horse, were to be appointed for instruction in drill. 


THE SHADOW OF THE RESTORATION. 


In July, 1659, an important Act was passed respecting the 
Militia. County Commissioners were appointed to assemble 
all fit to bear arms and cause them to be armed, arrayed, 
weaponed and formed into troops and regiments, with authority 
to employ them to suppress insurrections, rebellions and invasions. 
They were also authorized to recommend the commissioned 
officers for approval by the Council of State. The liability of — 
men of wealth to provide the horses and equipment of the force 
was strictly maintained. Persons were not to be charged with 
the provision of horse and arms unless they had a yearly revenue 
of £300 or an estate of £4,000 in money, goods or land; also 
no persons were to be charged with a dragoon horse and arms 
unless they had a yearly revenue of £200 or £3,000 in personal 
estate ; then, again, no persons were to be charged with finding a 
foot arms unless they had a yearly revenue of £20 or personal 
estate of £300. There was also provision for joining two or more 
together in liability for the charge, though it was emphatically 
ordered that no person was to be charged with finding a foot arms 
who had not a yearly revenue of £10 or an estate worth £200, 
nor any person with less than £100 yearly in lands should be liable 
to contribute towards a horse with arms or a dragoon. All 
persons charged with finding horses and arms were to allow 
2s. per day to the troopers and dragoons serving with their 
horses for the maintenance of men and horses and 12d. per day 
to the foot soldiers on the days appointed for muster or exercise. 
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To furnish drums, colours, trophies,’ ammunition and ‘“ other 
emergencies,”’ the Commissioners were to levy a rate “not 
exceeding in the whole the proportion of one month’s assessment 
in each county after the rate of £35,000 per mensem charged for 
pay of the Army.” A person assessed to a horse and arms could 
pay £10 in discharge of his liability. When ordered out on 
emergency each soldier was to be provided with one month’s 
pay, which was to be refunded by Parliament, who would be 
responsible for the pay of soldiers after one month. An allowance 
of 4d. per mile outward only was made for vehicles and horses 
employed in carrying powder, match, bullet and other materials. 
There was the usual authority for seizing the horses and arms of 
Papists and delinquents. The declaration to be made by the 
Commissioners ran: “I do declare that through the 
gracious assistance of Almighty God I will be true, faithful and 
constant to this Commonwealth without a single Person, 
Kingship or House of Peers.”” The Commissioners appointed 
were: Sir Richard Everard, Bart. (Langleys), Sir Henry Mildmay, 
of Wanstead, Sir Thomas Honywood (Mark’s Hall), General 
‘Disbrow, Henry Mildmay, of Graces, Robert Smith, Thomas 
Cook, of Pebmarsh, Carew Mildmay, John Sparrow the elder, 
Francis St. John, Nathaniel Rich (Stondon), Colonel Salmon, 
Major Robert Mildmay, of Terling, Vice-Admiral John 
Lawson, Christopher Earl, Dudley Templer, Henry Wright, 
Colonel George Crompton, Herbert Pelham, Robert Bragg, of 
Hatfield Peverel, John Brewster, Peter Whetcomb, Gobart 
Barrington, William Harlackenden, of Earls Colne, Captain 
Rayner, Mr. Stephens, of Maldon, Colonel Richard Ashfield, 
Major Hezekiah Haynes, John Shawe, of Colchester, Mr. 
Goldsborough, Augustine Garland, Sir Thomas Bowes, Mr. 
Thomas Peeke, Andrew Furmantle and Edward Turner. In 
March, 1660, just prior to the dissolution of the Long Parliament 
and when active negotiations were proceeding for the proclamation 
of Charles II, this Act was declared null and void and new 
Commissioners were appointed for Essex, as elsewhere, viz., Earl of 
Oxford, Earl of Suffolk (Audley End), Earl of Warwick (Leighs 
Priory), Earl of Middlesex, Earl Rivers (Long Melford, Suffolk), 
Lord Gray of Warke, Lord Maynard, Sir John Barrington, Bart. 
(Hatfield Broad Oak), Sir Harbottle Grimston (Bradfield, Member 
for Essex, 1654), Sir William Wiseman, Sir Richard Everard 
(Member for Essex, 1656), Sir William Lockyn, Sir Andrew 
Joyner, Sir Martin Lumley (Bradfield Great Lodge), Sir Thomas 
Abdy, Bart. (Felix Hall), Sir Robert Kempe (Spains Hall, 
Finchingfield), Sir William Martine (Nettlewell), Sir Thomas 
Honywood (Mark’s Hall, Member for Essex, 1654), Sir Thomas 
Bowes (Member for Essex, 1654), Henry Wright, Carey Mildmay 
(Marks, Romford, Member for Essex, 1654), Francis Mildmay, 
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Gobert Barrington (Tofts, Little Baddow, Member for Essex, 
1656), Oliver Reymond (Member for Essex, 1654), Henry Mildmay 
of Graces (Baddow, Member for Essex, 1654), Herbert Pelham 
(Member for Essex, 1654), John Eden, James Melbourne, John 
Archer, one of the Justices of Common Pleas (Member for 
Essex 1656), John Brampston (Skreens), Richard Wiseman, 
Wm. Wiseman, Sheriff of Essex (Rivenhall), John Atwood 
(Broomfield), Edward Turner (Member for Essex, 1654 and later, 
Speaker of the Restoration House of Commons), Thomas Smith, 
Sir Thomas Barnardiston, Tristram Conyers (Walthamstow), 
Capell Luckyn, Edward Glasscock (? Chignal Smealy), John 
Eldred, George Walton (East Horndon), John Bendish, Thomas 
Fanshaw, of Barking, Richard Harlackenden (Earls Colne), 
William Harlackenden (Earls Colne), Anthony Luther, Robert 
Calthorpe, Capt. Ballard, William Glasscock, Capt. Ashley, 
William Kempe, Richard Steynes, John Godbolt, John Shawe, 
Recorder of Colchester, Dr. Glisson, John Gundry, John Sorrell, 
Edward Herrys, Robert Abdy, William Mot, Robert Josselyn, 
John Stevens, John Jennings, of Maldon, Thomas Luther, Thomas 
Middleton, William Chapline, John Levell, William Lant, Walter 
Plummer, Francis Gardiner, John Josselyn, Thomas Manby, 
Edmund Wild, Anthony Browne, Thomas Tendring, George Scot, 
John Langley, Thomas Cambel, Daniel Andrews, Edward Elken- 
head, Thomas Gardiner, Thomas Middleton, Thomas Middleton, of 
Stansted, the Mayor of Colchester and the Mayor of Harwich for 
the time being. The chief change in conditions was a drastic amel- 
ioration of liability. Thus to be charged with a horse and arms a 
man must have a yearly revenue of £500 and £6,000 in estate and 
for a foot arms not less than £40 ora personal estate of £500; there 
was no mention of dragoons. The declaration was radically altered, 
viz.: ‘*I do acknowledge and declare that the war undertaken by 
both Houses of Parliament in their defence against the forces 
raised in the name of the late King was just and lawful and that 
the Magistracy and the Ministry are the Ordinances of God.’”’ 

The new body of Commissioners was over double the strength of 
that previously appointed. Ten of the old Commissioners were 
retained, but the majority disappeared, probably the stoutest 
supporters of the Pro'ectorate. The most prominent omission 
was that of Sir Henry Mildmay, of Wanstead, who was a member 
of the Commission which sentenced the King to death. He 
had been Master of the King’s Jewel House and upon the 
Restoration he was called upon to account for the Jewels. He 
was degraded and sentenced to transportation to Tangier in 1664, 
~but died on the way at Antwerp. 


ALARM OF INVASION. 


Essex welcomed the return of Charles II in 1660. In April 
of that year Sir Benjamin Ayloffe and Sir Edmond Pierce presented 
1. Firth and Rait : Acts and Ordinances of Interregnum, 1642-1660 (Vol. 2). 
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to Monk, at St. James’s, a declaration which had been made by 
Royalists at Chelmsford to the effect that they had no thoughts 
of animosity or revenge against those who were of a different 
party.’ In the following month the Grand Jury, Freeholders, etc., 
of Essex presented a petition to both Houses of Parliament in 
favour of Charles.” On May 19th, 1660, it was uncertain 
whether the King would land in Kent or Essex, and in both 
counties great preparations for his welcome were in the ay 
Three days later Thos. Langley wrote to Sir Richard Leveson, 
“* We expect to hear every day of the King’s landing. . . 
General Monk, it is said, marches to-morrow with his life-guard 
only ; the rest of the army lies still, there being several volunteer 
troops of gentlemen and citizens very richly habited and bravely 
mounted led by several eminent persons.” Among these was 
Lord Maynard, who led a troop of Essex gentlemen, and later, 
when Monk went to meet the King, this troop rode also— 
‘* volunteers in such high equipage not to be expressed.’ 
One of the first measures passed in the restored King’s reign was 
the Militia Act (1662), by which the County force, both horse and 
foot, was placed under the command of the Lord-Lieutenant as 
representative of the King, who was not only responsible for 
equipment and administration, but could embody it in case of in- 
surrection or invasion. Service was for three years, training being 
undertaken annually. It was not until 1786 that the three years’ 
service was extended to five. At every muster or exercise each 
musketeer had to take with him half a pound of powder and 
half a pound of bullets, and every musketeer serving with a 
matchlock three yards of match. To meet the expenses of the 
Militia, the Lord-Lieutenant was authorized to levy a rate strictly 
limited in amount, the proportion for Essex being £38,500. 


DUTCH IN THE THAMES: THE ATTACK ON 
LANDGUARD FORT. 


The Dutch War, which broke out in 1665, lasted for a couple 
of years, during which time London was scourged by the Great 
Fire and the outbreak of plague. In the summer of 1667 the 
Dutch, under de Ruyter, threatened both the Thames and 
Harwich. The Essex Militia had been called out for duty at 
Harwich the year before, for in September, 1666, it was reported 
that in addition to a small force of regular troops there were four 
companies of the county infantry, with a troop of Militia horse, 
guarding the neighbouring coast line. When de Ruyter appeared 
off Essex early in June, 1667, the Essex Militia were ordered to 
Harwich, whilst Captain Capel’s horse lay at Manningtree. The 
Dutch Admiral suddenly entered the Thames, however, and the 
Lord-Lieutenant (the Earl of Oxford) was ordered to send part of 
his force to Leigh. Accordingly one of the three infantry - 

. H.M.C., 5th Report (Cholmondeley MSS.), p. 343. 
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regiments was dispatched there and a couple of companies 
of foot were sent to Burnham and Bradwell. By this time, 
however, the county was in a grave state of alarm. The Dutch 
burnt Sheerness on June 10th, destroyed three warships in the 
Medway on June 12th, landed on Canvey Island and even ventured 
as far as Tilbury Hope, where they encountered Sir Edward 
Spragge’s squadron. Tilbury Fort had been hastily strengthened 
and the Governor, Sir John Griffin, later announced that in 
fourteen days the fortifications there and at Gravesend had been 
‘* made new and all things well found,” eighty guns being posted 
on both sides of the river. The Dutch, however, ventured no 
farther and fell back to the Nore. They had other far-reaching 
designs. On June 17th the Privy Council thanked the Lord 
Lieutenant for “‘ his care and vigilance in this time of common 
danger.”’ but the Earl of Oxford was to spend many anxious hours 
ere the enemy finally sailed away. Towards the end of June 
they appeared off Harwich and the countryside was again raised. 
Sir William Ayloffe’s Militia regiment was already encamped 
in the vicinity and the Earl of Oxford’s regiment was also there 
by June 29th—all save one company, which had refused to 
march and was “disposed of verie seasonably”’ at Tilbury. A 
company was also sent to Mersea Island. On June 30th Lord 
Oxford reported to Lord Arlington that the Dutch fleet was at 
anchor in the Gunfleet, but he was confident of being able to 
deal with any attempt they might make, for a Militia regiment 
of 1,200 foot was coming into the town and the rest of the Militia, 
both horse and foot, were in readiness at short notice. On 
July 1st the Dutch fleet—45 sail of men of war and 20 hoys 
and tenders—stood to the North and anchored about the Whiting 
Sand, then coming down off Aldeburgh on the ebb. The next 
day they sailed towards Harwich, close in shore. As they did 
so they saw Sir Philip Parker’s regiment being ferried across 
Deben water to keep pace with their movements. Boats with guns 
in their bows and some hoys immediately entered the water 
and caused two troops of horse to make a detour by way of Wood- 
bridge, a ride of 16 miles. The defending infantry, however, got 
across the water by 6 p.m. and were joined by the horse on 
Felixstowe Cliffs, in all three troops of horse and 1,500 foot. 
Meanwhile, the Dutch fleet had executed their chief design, 
which was a landing and attack on Landguard Fort, the operations 
being undertaken in full view of the anxious garrison at Harwich. 
By 11 a.m. the Dutch were off Felixstowe. Thence, under cover 
of the fleet, they landed upon the beach at Felixstowe Cliffs, 
whilst a squadron in the Sledway and Rolling Ground engaged 
the fort at close range. By 1 p.m. a thousand men were ashore. 
Ultimately 3,000 were disembarked and formed in military order 
with a good stand of pikes. A party then lined the hedges by the 
path to Landguard Fort, whilst the remainder, less a body of 
600 kept in reserve, marched along the shore, under cover of the 
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cliffs, and got within pistol shot of the fort. The garrison was 
commanded by Captain Darell and consisted of two companies 
of the Lord High Admiral’s Regiment and was reinforced just 
prior to the assault by five companies of Militia, under Major 
Holland. The force within the walls, therefore, numbered 900 men. 
For half an hour the Dutch peppered the fort with small shot (the 
naval bombardment having ceased), but although they had their 
cutlasses drawn they did not come near enough to use the 20ft. 
scaling ladders with which they were provided. The garrison 
returned the fire with zest and certain of the ships in the river 
galled the attackers’ flank. A second effort at assault met with no 
better fate. The Dutch squadron on the Rolling Ground was pre- 
vented from proceeding up the river close to the fort, as had been 
intended, because one of the leading ships went aground on the 
Ridge and lay there an hour anda half. This caused de Ruyter— 
apparently fearful of fireships and ships sunk in the channel— 
to order the rear-admiral not to venture farther and come to 
anchor, thence firing upon the fort. This change of plan helped 
the besieged because had the squadron been able to sail close in 
and cover the advance of the storming party, they would have 
caused serious trouble to the defence. Meanwhile, the Suffolk 
Militia had been assembling on Felixstowe Cliffs and this 
threat caused the Dutch to withdraw to the landing place 
about 5 p.m. There they stayed the night, keeping in battle 
formation, for fear of an attack by the Militia horse. This was 
not undertaken, however, and the Dutch embarked about 2 o’clock 
next morning. The Earl of Oxford had during the night hours 
sent across from Harwich a body of 500 men, but before they 
formed for the attack the Dutch had given up the attempt and 
by 6 a.m. the main fleet was out of sight. The loss of the Dutch 
was variously estimated, but there is no doubt they suffered 
considerably in the contest with the troops at the fort. The 
garrison had few casualties, though the Governor was seriously 
wounded. Included in the Dutch force was a notorious English 
Republican officer, known as Colonel Dolman. The Duke of 
York rode into Harwich in the early morning of July 4th, and 
observed the Dutch squadron in the Sledway by means of a glass 
which .he borrowed from the storekeeper, Silas Taylor. The 
alarm continued, but though the Dutch threatened the Thames 
again, they did no more mischief and the Peace of Breda came on 
July 31st. Charles II subsequently visited both Tilbury and 
Harwich to inspect the additional defensive works that were 
undertaken at both places as a result of the happenings of 1667. 


EVE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
Troublous days preceded the Revolution, great commotion 
being caused by the attempt of James II to nominate to the 


*Further particulars of the Dutch attack are given in Sir Anthony Deane’s report, 
preserved in the Bodleian Library ; also in Major Leslie’ s ‘‘ Landguard Fort,”? which 
contains reports by Silas Taylor and others. 
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Lieutenancy and as Justices of the Peace men who were of the 
Catholic faith or likely to be well affected towards him. Lord 
Petre became Lord-Lieutenant in the place of the Earl of Oxford, 
and Sir John Bramston records that the former addressed an 
invitation to him at Skreens from Ingatestone on October 9th, 
1688, to meet at Chelmsford on the Monday following with 
the rest of the Lieutenancy. He had received an order to raise 
part of the Militia in “ apparent danger ’”’ of an invasion. Sir 
John replied curtly from Greek Street, London, on October 
18th: ‘ I make haste to prevent your Lordship’s expectation of 
me at Chelmsford on Monday next, your Lordship’s summons 
arriving here but late this evening.” Refusal to attend was 
general and on October 19th the Earl of Oxford was again 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant. He immediately urged Sir John 
Bramston to attend a meeting of the Lieutenancy at Chelmsford, 
but the latter was still unwilling, telling his Lordship also that 
he would find the Militia very much out of order and the officers 
dead or unwilling to act. The Earl of Oxford summoned the 
Lieutenancy to meet him at Chelmsford on November 5th, but 
events were moving too fast. On November 3rd news came that 
William of Orange was off Dover and three days later he had 
landed in Devonshire. Still the Earl of Oxford pressed Sir 
John Bramston to be a Deputy-Lieutenant, to which the latter 
reluctantly agreed. The Lord-Lieutenant had reminded him the 
post of Muster Master was vacant and that Sir John could 
nominate the next occupant. This piece of patronage was intended 
for Colonel John Bramston, a cousin, but it later transpired that 
the Earl, with the Duke of Albemarle, had already granted the right 
to another at Chelmsford at the time of Monmouth’s rebellion. 
On December 10th King James II was a fugitive and on Feb- 
ruary 13th, 1689, William and Mary became King and Queen. 


ESSEX MILITIA AND THE NATIONAL UNREST. 


At this time the Essex Militia consisted of three regiments of 
foot—the Blue, commanded by Colonel Evan Lloyd, lieut.-colonel, 
Francis Connis; the Red, by Colonel the Earl of Oxford, lieut.- 
colonel, Richard Hutchinson, and the Green, by the Duke of Albe- 
marle, lieut.-colonel, Benjamin Desbrowe. A company of the last- 
named regiment was mustered at Billericay in June, 1681, and 
again in July, 1690. A year later Sir Charles Tyrrell was colonel 
of the Green Regiment. In 1697 the three regiments had 24 compan- 
ies, with an establishment of 3,070 infantry (Blue, 1,004; Red, 
1,130, and Green, 936) and four troops of horse (16 officers and 250 
other ranks), under Captain Sir Francis Masham, making a total of 
8,336. After their victory off Beachy Head (1690) the French were 
seen off Torbay, prepared “to pursue their invasion of the kingdom 
with their utmost strength and malice,’”’ and the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Essex (Aubrey Earl of Oxford) was ordered, on July 23rd, to 
concentrate the Militia (all the horse and 1,500 foot) at Romford, 
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Brentwood, Stratford, Bow and Barking. Upon August 8th the 
alarm subsided and the Lord-Lieutenant was informed of the 
monarch’s “‘sense of the readiness the Militia has shown for 
opposing the French and other of Her Majesty’s enemies,” but that 
as the French fleet was standing off from the coast and the British 
fleet was ready to put to sea, the Militia, both horse and foot, were 
dismissed to their homes for the purpose of gathering the harvest. 
Next year the Earl of Oxford was instructed to put the Essex 
force into “ best order and condition,’’ and on February, 1695, 
he was ordered to call out the Militia horse, “ information having 
been received of an intended invasion by the French and that 
divers wicked and traitorous persons have conspired to assassinate 
and murder his Majesty.’’ The Earl was also bidden to seize all 
horses belonging to Papists and persons disaffected to the 
Government. Again in 1704, when Francis, Earl of Guilford, had 
become Lord-Lieutenant, he was ordered to instruct all his 
Militia officers to seize the arms and horses of Papists and reputed 
Papists who refused or neglected to take oath of loyalty. The 
preparations of the Old Pretender in 1715 to enter England, when 
Henry, Earl of Suffolk, was Lord-Lieutenant, caused much alarm 
and orders against Papists were again issued on July 20th, followed 
on September 20th by the peremptory instruction: ‘* Whereas 
there is an open rebellion in Scotland and other divers places, the 
Lords-Lieutenant of Counties are to raise the Militia regiments 
under their command forthwith and secure all Papists and other 
traitorous persons without fear or favour.” Sir Dacre Barrett, of 
Belhus, was then in command of the Green Regiment. In 1719 
Charles William, Earl of Suffolk, became Lord-Lieutenant and 
Henry, Earl of Thomond, in 1722. The latter was in office until 
1741, when Benjamin, Earl Fitzwalter, was appointed and he had m 
September, 1745, to raise the Militia and seize all the horses and arms 
of Papists owing to the appearance of the Young Pretender and his 
daring raid into England. In 1755 an Act was passed authorizing 
the embodiment of the Militia in case of colonial as well as domestic 
rebellion, the same year that the Lord-Lieutenant of Essex was or- 
dered to put the Militia in a state of readiness for service, an in- 
struction which was also issued to Norfolk, Suffolk, Kent, Surrey and 
Sussex. This step was taken owing to imminent war with France, 
which was declared in May, 1756, a few days before William Henry, 
Earl of Rochford, of St. Osyth, was appointed Lord-Lieutenant. 
This nobleman was a prominent statesman of his day. Born in 
1717, at the age of 21 he was Lord of the Bed Chamber to George 
II and Vice-Admiral of Essex. The year before he became Lord- 
Lieutenant he was a Lord Justice during the King’s absence abroad. 
He was subsequently ambassador extraordinary to the Courts of 
Spain and France, Secretary of State for the Northern Department 
and then the Southern Department, and for his long services to 
the Crown he was in 1778 appointed a Knight of the Garter. 
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IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


PITT’S REORGANIZATION. 


The Militia Act of 1757, passed under the inspiration of the elder 
Pitt, and as a result of the disclosure of the inefficiency of the force 
during the Rebellion of 1745, was the cause of a good deal of tumult 
and trouble when it came to be enforced. As the organization 
thereby established endured right through the Napoleonic War 
down to recent times, the chief points of the law should be 
understood. The men were liable to serve in any part of the 
Kingdom, but not out of it. The chief command was still reposed 
in the Lords-Lieutenant and enrolment was for three years. 
Fit substitutes could be provided. Liability to recruit men 
on the part of the county or parish was substituted for a liability 
on the part of individuals, as in the Act of 1662. Constables 
were to make returns of all men between 18 and 50 years who | 
were liable to serve. The Deputy-Lieutenants adjudicated 
upon these lists and the men were chosen by lot. If Quakers 
were chosen and refused to serve or provide substitutes the Deputy- 
Lieutenants were ordered to secure the substitutes and recover 
the expense by distress. All the year company drill was to be 
taught, but not on Sundays, and exercise in large bodies was 
restricted to four days annually, when all ranks were to be 
quartered in public houses. Upon risk of invasion or rebellion the 
King had power to embody the Militia and put them under the 
command of general officers, when they were to receive similar 
pay to the King’s forces and be subject to the same rules and 
privileges. Essex, like Kent and Suffolk, was expected to furnish 
960 men. Militia horse were not mentioned, having practically 
passed out of existence, though as late as 1712, when the use of 
armour was discontinued by order, the arms of horsemen were 
a broadsword, case of pistols, with 12 inch barrels, and a carbine. 


THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 


Preparations by France for invasion of this country caused 
orders to be issued for embodiment of the Militia, as had also been 
the case in 1744, when a landing was daily expected in either. 
Essex or Sussex to support the Jacobites. The county units had 
been by this time provided with arms from the Tower and with 
instructors from the Regular Army. The service was unpopular 
and for a time there were riot and mutiny in many places in 
England. This spirit also manifested itself in the county regiment, 
though not to an unmanageable extent. On November Ist, 
1759, orders were issued for the assembly of the Essex Militia 
and the Lord-Lieutenant, who had held a meeting at the ‘* Black 
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Boy,”’ Chelmsford, in July of the previous year, for the purpose 
of appointing officers, fixed the date as November 15th, with 
Romford as the rendezvous for the Ist (or West) Essex Regiment 
and Colchester for the 2nd (or East) Essex, each of 12 companies. 
The establishment for the county comprised a colonel, two 
lieutenant-colonels, two majors, 24 captains, 26 lieutenants, 
22 ensigns, two adjutants, two quartermasters and two surgeons, 
with 1,056 other ranks. The uniform, according to the clothing 
accounts of the East Essex, consisted for the privates of red coats, 
‘* full bound and looped lapel with green cloth,” lined with green 
baize, with waistcoats of green cloth and lined red_ breeches, 
with hats and cockades, there being slight variations for the 
grenadiers ; the drummers’ coats were of green cloth, lapelled 
with scarlet cloth, lined with baize, red cloth waistcoats and 
breeches, whilst their hats had bands and tassels; the sergeants 
were resplendent in scarlet cloth coats lapelled with green cloth, 
lined with padua and coats made with crow feet, scarlet cloth 
breeches and green cloth waistcoats, with silver laced hats. 
The hose were white and there were buff accoutrements. Some 
alterations were introduced in immediately succeeding years, 
for baize lining was completely dropped and padua substituted. 
The privates’ breeches were described as “* raven’s duck breeches ”’ 
and the sergeants had white waistcoats.’ About this time the 
uniform of the West Essex comprised long red coats and yellow 
waistcoats, with silver buttons, the skirts of the coats being lined 
with yellow and hooked back to show the facings. White cloth 
breeches and black gaiters were also worn, whilst the head-dresses 
were cocked hats, with powdered hair tied in a queue. The hats 
were superseded about 1800 by a cylindrical cap with ornamental 
peak, with an oblong plate on the front bearing the King’s cypher 
and a tuft or plume. Officers, however, continued to wear 
cocked hats until some years later. The arms were a musket, 
bayonet and short sword. As the century lengthened the 
battalions were provided with field guns and by 1802 most 
regiments had brass six-pounders. At one time each company 
of a regiment was required to have a team of men trained in 
handling that weapon. 

During this long period there were some changes in organization, 
but none that were far-reaching. The rank of captain- 
lieutenant fell into desuetude, though as late as 1882 it was 
nominally retained by the senior lieutenant, who, however, was 
posted to a company, generally the grenadiers. The companies 
were at one time designated according to the names of the officers 
commanding them, but this was succeeded by a system of number- 
ing from one to six, the other two companies being, of course, the 
grenadiers and light company. The last-named were at one time 
distinguished by bugles on their collars and green feathers in the 
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shakos, the six battalion companies wearing tall white feathers, 
which were a sixth part red at the base. When the wearing of 
bearskins was abolished, the grenadiers also wore the shako, with 
white feathers. In the Eighteenth Century it was enacted that 
the proportion of ammunition for a battalion of Militia was 64 
rounds for each man for service at six drams of powder per 
cartridge, and 185 rounds each man for exercise, with a quarter of 
an ounce of powder to each cartridge. Three musket flints were 
issued to each man for service and two for exercise, whilst each 
man also had 20 musket balls for exercise. 

_ From their first embodiment in November, 1759, to the close of 
the Napoleonic War in 1816, a period of 57 years, the Essex Militia 
was on permanent service for a term of thirty years— 
three in the Seven Years’ War, five in the American War and 
twenty-two in the Napoleonic War. It is a record of service 
which is lost sight of to-day, but deserves to be recalled as an 
example of the work which fell upon the Militia during the 
stormiest period of our history. 

The West Essex were commanded by Colonel William Harvey, 
of Rolls Park, Chigwell, who later represented the County in 
Parliament, as his grandfather and great grandfather had done 
before him. Colonel Isaac Martin Rebow, who commanded the 
East Essex, came of a well-known Colchester family and was for 
many years Member for that town, like his grandfather, Sir 
Isaac Rebow. The new commander was keenly interested in the 
welfare of the East Essex, which became well-known for its 
hospitality. In addition to instituting the regimental mess, 
towards which the officers contributed three days’ pay per month, 
he also inaugurated a band fund, to which the officers paid five 
guineas annually. In order to maintain the credit of the corps 
and ensure the smartness of the men, officers were also obliged 
to subscribe to other funds, according to their rank, which pro- 
vided powder for the men’s hair, pipe clay for the belts and 
blacking for the boots. Upon embodiment for the Seven Years’ 
War, the total establishment of the Essex Militia was 83 officers 
and 1,056 other ranks. The instructions were that the battalions 
should march immediately to Chelmsford and Ingatestone, to be 
placed under the direction of Lieut.-General Campbell, or, in his 
absence, Major-General Howard. The East Essex were stationed 
at Colchester and the West Essex at Romford. 

On 23rd November, the latter were ordered in two divisions to 
Huntingdon. Colonel Harvey was quickly on the move, for on 
December 2nd he was ordered to quarter the first division at 
Huntingdon, Godmanchester, Bugden and St. Neots, the second 
division, then at Cambridge, being moved to the two last-named 
places to await orders. Trouble ensued with some of the men, for 
the War Office wrote to the commanding officer on December 
21st congratulating him on the spirited manner in which he 
had managed the mutineers in his battalion. The West Essex 
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were moved early in December to Cambridge once again, then 
back to Huntingdon. Four companies were transferred from 
St. Neots to Biggleswade and Eaton to keep order during the 
fairs in May, 1760, and then the whole battalion was marched 
from Huntingdon to Winchester to relieve the Hertfordshire 
Militia in its duties at Winchester and Gosport. At the former 
city guards had to be provided over a large number of French 
prisoners confined in the King’s House there. In October, 
1761, the West Essex were in turn succeeded by the North 
Hampshire Militia and came back to Essex, being quartered 
at Romford, Hornchurch, Hare Street, Barking and _ Ilford, 
the Secretary for War conveying his appreciation of the hard duty 
done by the battalion at Winchester. Late in October, 1761, 
Colonel Harvey and his men were ordered to Colchester. In June, 
1762, when the establishment had been reduced to eight companies, 
route was taken to Winchester, where the West Essex were 
stationed in December, 1762, when orders came for them to be 
marched in companies to places most convenient for their 
disembodiment. 

Gibbon, the historian of the Roman Empire and an officcr in the 
Hampshire Militia, makes reference in his memoirs to the West 
Essex Militia under date October 5th, 1762. He was then in camp 
at Southampton and the entry in his diary was: ‘ The review, 
which lasted about three hours, concluded, as usual, with marching 
by Lord Effingham, by grand divisions. Upon the whole, 
considering the camp had done both the Winchester and Gosport 
duties all the summer, they behaved very well, and made a fine 
appearance. As they marched by I had my usual curiosity 
to count their files. The following is my field return; I think 
it a curiosity ; I am sure it is more exact than is commonly 
made to a reviewing general.’’ Gibbon then proceeded to state 
that by counting the files of six regiments (Berkshire, West Essex, 
South Gloucester, North Gloucester, Lancashire and Wiltshire) 
he calculated there were 1,821 men on parade, whilst the establish- 
ment was 8,600. Including thirty grenadiers, 285 men 
-of the West Essex marched by. The incident is closed by the 
characteristic comment: “So this camp in England, supposed 
complete, and only one detachment, had under arms on the day 
of the grand review little more than half their establishment. 
This amazing deficiency (though exemplified in every regiment 
I have seen) is an extraordinary military phenomenon; what 
must it be upon foreign service? I doubt whether a nominal 
army of an hundred thousand men often brings fifty into the field.”” 

Very little information is to be gleaned respecting the West 
Essex at this period, but an extract from memoranda of Mr. John 
Martin Leake, of Thorpe Hall, Thorpe-le-Soken, throws some 
light upon the personnel of the corps. Thorpe Hall was owned 


1. Gibbon: ‘‘ Memoirs,” p. 301. 


COLONEL W. HARVEY, of Rolls, Chigwell, who commanded the East Essex Militia 
; upon reorganization in 1757. 
Reproduced by courtesy of Brig.-General Cuthbert Goulburn, Betchworth House, Betchworth, Surrey. 
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by the Leake family from 1720 to 1918, when it was purchased 
by Lord Byng of Vimy. During the Seven Years’ War Stephen 
Leake and John Martin Leake, above mentioned, brothers, 
both served in the West Essex. The former died in 1797, aged 
60, and the latter in 1839, aged 98, both being buried in Thorpe- 
le-Soken Church. Mr. J. M. Leake thus described his introduction 
to the battalion: ‘* In 1760 I accepted a commission as subaltern 
in the West Essex Militia. This step was rather contrary to the 
inclination of my father, but of which I never regretted, as the 
society which this situation led me into was superior to the 
acquaintances I had in London; was a life much more to my 
satisfaction than the business I was employed on in town, 
and which ultimately proved advantageous. The corps of officers 
consisted of two descriptions—the field officers and captains 
were for the most part gentlemen of the principal families of the 
county ; some of the subalterns were sons of farmers and some 
an inferior class of life. It was my good fortune to fall into the 
society of the most respectable of the officers, with some of whom 
I formed a friendship which was kept up without interruption 
during our lives. These officers were Colonel Harvey, Member 
for the County, who commanded the regiment, but who 
unfortunately died soon after the reduction in 1763 ; Mr. Conyers, 
lieut.-colonel; Mr. Bramston, major; Mr. Strutt and Mr. Hunt 
captains.” Gibbon also refers in his journal to Mr. Leake. Under 
date April 24th, 1762, he says that he waited upon Colonel Harvey 
to get him to apply for him to be brigade major to Lord Effingham. 
The Colonel of the West Essex received him, he says, “ with 
great good nature and candour.”’ He had, however, applied to 
Lord Effingham for the post for one of his own officers, named 
Leake. He could not recommend two officers, but if Gibbon 
obtained the nomination of another he would be prepared to 
second it. Should that fail Harvey suggested “ as Leake was in 
bad circumstances he believed he could make a compromise with 
him (this was my desire) to let me do the duty without pay.” Gib- 
bon got a nomination elsewhere, but both the historian and Leake 
failed, for the appointment went to a subaltern of the 33rd 
Regiment, of which Lord Effingham was Colonel. Mr. Leake 
mentions the incident and says that Gibbon refers to the 
circumstances in a@ manner which would give reason to suppose 
that he (Leake) was to draw the pay and Gibbon to do the duty. 
“* This, however, was not the case.” 

Among the ensigns then serving with the West Essex was 
G. Steevens, who subsequently became famous as a literary critic 
and as a member of Dr. Johnson’s circle. His father, who lived 
at Poplar, had been a captain in the East India Company’s fleet 
and when he retired became a director of the Company. The 
ensign went to school at Kingston and at Eton and was for a period 
at King’s College, Cambridge. He settled at Hampstead and 
there gathered together a library largely of Elizabethan books. 
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He was also an enthusiastic collector of Hogarth’s engravings 
and was himself no mean draughtsman. His main work, however, 
was the study and annotation of Shakespeare, whose plays and 
sonnets he reprinted in four volumes in 1766. Dr. Johnson’s 
edition was published in 1765 and Steevens’ work attracted his 
attention. They met in the Temple and a new edition bearing 
both their names appeared in ten volumes in 1778. Steevens also 
collaborated with Johnson in other literary work, including 
‘*The Lives of the Poets,” and the latter was nominated for 
membership of the Club in 1774 and for the Essex Head Club in 
1788 ; the lexicographer also bequeathed him his watch. He 
collaborated with other well-known literary men and won some 
reputation for detecting literary forgeries. In later life he was a 
constant visitor at the house of Sir Joseph Banks. Dying in 1800, 
Steevens was buried in Poplar Church and was described at the 
time as “‘one of the wisest, most learned, but most spiteful of men.” 

The Eastern Battalion was also moved quickly, for early in 
December, 1759, it was at Caxton, from whence it went to 
Cambridge. In the middle of the same month, when at St. 
Ives, orders came for Derby, but these were cancelled and the 
East Essex were destined to remain round about Cambridge until 
April, 1761, when they were moved to Braintree, Billingham, 
Hedingham, Sudbury and Halstead, with headquarters at 
Bocking, whither the depot companies were also ordered from 
Romford. Among the disbursements in 1760 was £4 6s. 10d. 
for a supply of beer for the Battalion to celebrate the taking 
of Pondicherry, whilst accounts for hire of a room for a powder 
magazine and of another for medicines were also paid. The 
East Essex did not remain in Essex long, for in June orders 
came for Hilsea Barracks, Portsmouth, to serve with the 30th 
Regiment there, and when Colonel Rebow was relieved by 
Colonel Kropard’s regiment in October he marched his men 
by divisions to Guildford and Farnham. Early in December 
the East Essex were under route for Bedford, but it is not likely 
they reached this station, for orders were then being issued for the 
disembodiment of Militia regiments. 


THE YEARS BETWEEN. 


During the years which intervened until the American War 
the history of the Militia can be traced in some detail. In April, 
1767, Ensign Freeman, of the West Essex, was robbed by two 
footpads near Chelmsford, who, having assaulted him unmercifully, 
threw him over Waterhouse Bridge, when he was able to swim 
ashore. In that year both battalions assembled in May for the 
28 days’ training, the Western at Chelmsford and the Eastern at 
Colchester. A day or two before the date of embodiment a. 
Chelmsford Militiaman drank three pints of brandy and it is not. 
surprising, according to the newspaper report, that he expired 
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next morning. The next year the Western Battalion was at 
Chelmsford for training in December and the Eastern at Colchester 
in May, the same dates and stations being observed in 1769. 
Upon that occasion the West Essex were reviewed by the Lord- 
Lieutenant, Earl Rochford, who was also Colonel of the Regiment. 
Both battalions assembled in May of 1770 and in that same 
year the 1st Battalion fired three volleys in honour of the King’s 
birthday and ended the day convivially with a hogshead of beer. 
In 1771 the West Essex were at Chelmsford in May, and the East 
Essex at Colchester at the same date, a private of the former 
battalion being committed to Bury St. Edmunds gaol for three 
months for also enlisting in the Suffolk Militia, a not uncommon 
offence. May was again chosen by the Lieutenancy as the date 
for training in 1772 and also in 1773, when the Eastern Battalion 
was reviewed on Lexden Heath by Colonel Rebow. For the three 
following years May was selected and in 1775 we read that Colonel 
Rebow again inspected his men on Lexden Heath, who “ went 
through their evolutions to general satisfaction. The officers 
dined together at the ‘ King’s Head ’ and, in the evening, gave 
a ball and an elegant entertainment at the ‘ White Hart’ to the 
ladies.”” The day was accompanied by tragedy, for Captain 
William Jones, of Great Clacton, who had been ill for some time, 
was taken with a fit on the Heath and died later in his apartments 
at Colchester. That same year the Lord-Lieutenant was notified 
of the appreciation of the King at the loyalty of the Militia in 
volunteering for general service upon the outbreak of the American 
Revolutionary War. In 1776 the West Essex were reviewed by 
Lord Rochford, when, we are told, they made a fine appearance, 
having “ hitherto behaved in a manner that reflects honour on 
the unwearied attention of their officers.”” The following year 
the battalions were again embodied in May, when a gift of twenty 
guineas was made to the West Essex by Earl Rochford for the 
entertainment of the men. At this time the establishment of 
each regiment was 520 N.C.O’s. and men. The chief deficiency 
was in officers ; in 1776 the East Essex wanted ten subalterns to 
complete the commissioned ranks. The annual training was always 
certified by three Deputy-Lieutenants, who notified the Clerk of 
the Lieutenancy the numbers present and the period of instruction. 


THE AMERICAN WAR. 


When the French Government decided in February, 1778, to 
give active assistance to the American Colonists, the Lord- 
Lieutenant was ordered “ with all possible speed to draw out 
and embody all the Militia to be held ready to march.” 
The Clerk of the Peace (Mr. S. Ennew), on March 8lst, sent the 
requisite number of printed notices from London to the clerks 
of the divisions, which in turn were to be immediately handed 
to the constables or proper officers for the purpose of being 
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by the Leake family from 1720 to 1918, when it was purchased 
by Lord Byng of Vimy. During the Seven Years’ War Stephen 
Leake and John Martin Leake, above mentioned, brothers, 
both served in the West Essex. The former died in 1797, aged 
60, and the latter in 1839, aged 98, both being buried in Thorpe- 
le-Soken Church. Mr. J. M. Leake thus described his introduction 
to the battalion: “ In 1760 I accepted a commission as subaltern 
in the West Essex Militia. This step was rather contrary to the 
inclination of my father, but of which I never regretted, as the 
society which this situation led me into was superior to the 
acquaintances I had in London; was a life much more to my 
satisfaction than the business I was employed on in town, 
and which ultimately proved advantageous. The corps of officers 
consisted of two descriptions—the field officers and captains 
were for the most part gentlemen of the principal families of the 
county ; some of the subalterns were sons of farmers and some 
an inferior class of life. It was my good fortune to fall into the 
society of the most respectable of the officers, with some of whom 
I formed a friendship which was kept up without interruption 
during our lives. These officers were Colonel Harvey, Member 
for the County, who commanded the regiment, but who 
unfortunately died soon after the reduction in 1768 ; Mr. Conyers, 
lieut.-colonel; Mr. Bramston, major; Mr. Strutt and Mr. Hunt 
captains.’’ Gibbon also refers in his journal to Mr. Leake. Under 
date April 24th, 1762, he says that he waited upon Colonel Harvey 
to get him to apply for him to be brigade major to Lord Effingham. 
The Colonel of the West Essex received him, he says, “ with 
great good nature and candour.”’ He had, however, applied to 
Lord Effingham for the post for one of his own officers, named 
Leake. He could not recommend two officers, but if Gibbon 
obtained the nomination of another he would be prepared to 
second it. Should that fail Harvey suggested “‘ as Leake was in 
bad circumstances he believed he could make a compromise with 
him (this was my desire) to let me do the duty without pay.” Gib- 
bon got a nomination elsewhere, but both the historian and Leake 
failed, for the appointment went to a subaltern of the 33rd 
Regiment, of nich Lord Effingham was Colonel. Mr. Leake 
mentions the incident and says that Gibbon refers to the 
circumstances in a manner which would give reason to suppose 
that he (Leake) was to draw the pay and Gibbon to do the duty. 
** This, however, was not the case.” 

Among the ensigns then serving with the West Essex was 
G. Steevens, who subsequently became famous as a literary critic 
and as a member of Dr. Johnson’s circle. His father, who lived 
at Poplar, had been a captain in the East India Company’s fleet 
and when he retired became a director of the Company. The 
ensign went to school at Kingston and at Eton and was for a period 
at King’s College, Cambridge. He settled at Hampstead and 
there gathered together a library largely of Elizabethan books. 
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posted on the doors of the respective churches and chapels. 
Accordingly, the West Essex assembled at Chelmsford and 
the East Essex at Colchester, both on April 9th—within 
nine days of the posting of the notices. Early in May 
General Peirson reviewed the battalions on succeeding days, when 
‘both corps gave great satisfaction.” The return of arms and 
buff accoutrements for the eight companies of the East Essex 
revealed considerable deficiencies. All the firelocks, pouches 
and waist belts were reported to be bad, the note being appended, 
“The above arms were very insufficient when they were first 
used, being a set of old arms that were fitted up for the purpose, 
and when they came to be used a number of them broke, bursted 
and became entirely useless. The above accoutrements have 
been in use since 1760.” There was an almost immediate 
exchange of stations. Before May was out the Eastern Battalion 
was quartered at Baddow, Danbury, Heybridge and Maldon, 
with headquarters at the last-named place, but there was no 
rest and early in June the battalion marched to Coxheath Camp, 
near Maidstone, in two divisions, each of four companies. The 
unit was fairly strong in numbers, for on the occasion of 
one field exercise 22 commissioned officers were present, four 
staff officers (adjutant, quartermaster, surgeon, mate), 18 sergeants, 
18 corporals, 14 drummers and 258 privates, whilst two officers 
and 104 other ranks were on duty in the camp, and 26 were sick. 
The great assembly of troops there comprised several East Anglian 
corps and many of the officers took houses in the neighbourhood 
for the summer, including the Conyers family, of Copped Hall, 
Essex. Lady Henrietta Conyers was accompanied by her 
young daughter, Juliana, who, in her diary, gave a naive 
description of visits to the camp and, in particular, of a reception 
by Lady Cranborne in the tent of her husband, then Colonel of 
the Hertfordshire Militia, at which tea was served. The youthful 
diarist was particularly pleased with a review and field day 
in fine sunny weather, in which fighting among the bushes 
particularly interested her—‘‘ they also fired cannon and guns 
and played music most delightfully.’ Perhaps it was for this 
review that George Churchill, as aide-de-camp, signed the detailed 
orders of the general officer commanding the troops, dated 
9th September, 1778, and which reveal the precise instructions 
which were issued upon such occasions :— 

Upon the firing of one gun, the whole to wheel to the right by 
grand divisions. The Cheshire will march as far as the right 
of the Suffolk encampment before the grenadiers make their 
wheel to the left, which must be followed by the eight left 
battalions, and march by in review order and salute, then to 
close ranks and break into divisions, wheel and march by the 
left of the Royal Irish, forming two columns in the rear. The 


1, Lady Alice Archer Houblon .‘ Houblon Family,’ Vol. II, p. 169. 
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right column to be composed of the Cheshire, Berks, Salop and 
Essex ; the left column of the Derby, Yorks, Queen’s, 65th 
and Royal Irish. As each regiment comes opposite its left 
flank of encampment it will halt and wheel to the left and as 
soon as the right column has made its wheel and dressed in a 
line a gun to fire for the whole to march forward, then will wheel 
to the right close by their left bill of arms and form upon their 
line of parade, observing to march from and dress by the right. 
One gun.—To open ranks. 


do. To present arms. 

do. To salute. 

do. To shoulder. 

do. To close ranks. 

do. For first manceuvre. 

do. To form and fire twice upon forming. 

do. To go to the right about and march to front. 

do. To perform second manceuvre. 

do. To form battalion and fire twice upon 
forming. 

do. To go to the right about and march. 

do. To face to front. 

do. To fire by grand divisions twice by a prepar- 


ative from each regiment and independ- 
ent of each other, observing always 
the half the regiment be unloaded. 

do. To fire by wings, one round strait forwards, 
endeavouring to chequer the fire as 
much as possible from right and left to 
centre. 

do. Each regiment to fire a volley from flanks 
to centre, beginning with the Cheshire, 
followed by the Royal Irish and ending 
with the Derbyshire. 

The Battalion guns to begin each fire.’ 

In November, 1778, six companies were moved to Maldon, 
Heybridge, Baddow and Danbury and two to Rochford. Towards 
the end of January, 1779, four companies of the East Essex 
marched to Witham, Hatfield Peverel, Rivenhall and Kelvedon, 
with headquarters at the first-named place. Four companies 
remained in the Maldon district. It was whilst there that news 
arrived of Admiral Keppel’s honourable acquittal by a court-martial 
of charges arising out of the indecisive action with the French fleet 
off Ushant in July of 1778. The affair created much political 
excitement and the officers of the East Essex attended parade 
decorated with blue and orange cockades, an entertainment was 
held at the George Inn, Witham, and in the evening the town was 
illuminated. Orders came in June to remove the East Essex 
to Norfolk—four companies to Yarmouth, two to Lowestoft 


1. ““Rebow Papers.’ (Colchester Public Library). 
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and two to Aylsham and North Walsham, and the parties at 
Witham were marched to Nayland, Stratford, Dedham and 
Manningtree, probably to join the remainder of the battalion 
when changing stations. Several of the monthly returns exist 
for 1779 and they show that the strength of the East Essex was 
well maintained, including the artillery personnel, consisting 
of a bombardier, four matrosses and four artillery drivers, with 
ten horses. When at Witham in May, 1779, there was a 
considerable discharge of men, but at Yarmouth in September, 
493 privates were serving and only 20 were required to complete 
the numbers. The officers, too, were up to establishment. 
The increased strength was partly due to the addition of a light 
infantry company, the county having exerted itself to recruit 
a company for each battalion. That for the East Essex was 
commanded by Captain F. Hale. The authorized personnel 
was three officers and 66 other ranks and Captain Hale reported 
from Mistley Hall, on July 25th, 1779, that Sergeant Silk had 
arrived from Braintree and had completed the recruitment of 
his company “‘by the aid of an ox being distributed in the town.” 
The most important change at this time was the retirement of 
Colonel Rebow after 20 years as head of the unit. His successor 
was Lieut.-Colonel J. Bullock, of Faulkbourn Hall, a noted 
Essex man of those days. The son of a Hamburg merchant, he 
was Member first for Steyning, then for Maldon, and finally for 
Essex from 1784 until his death in 1809. He represented the 
Whig Party in the ‘“ family compact ” which divided the 
representation of the county between the two parties. A portrait 
of the Colonel, painted by Gainsborough, is reproduced upon 
another page. John Conyers paid tribute to him: ‘Such 
was his independency that he would never court popularity 
at the expense of the nation’s welfare. He equally disregarded 
the sunshine of court favour and the unstable support of the 
multitude; and no man could say that he ever descended to 
such manners aS some men were wont to do to earn the voice 
of popularity.” The East Essex suffered from smallpox at 
Yarmouth. Over fifty were returned there as sick in November 
and December and in January, 1780, Colonel Bullock was ordered 
not to march his men to King’s Lynn until the whole of the corps 
was free from from infection. A month later he was apparently 
ready to move, for six companies were directed to Lynn and three to 
Dereham, one of the last-named being posted at Swaffham in March. 
‘From King’s Lynn the battalion was moved in June, via Thet- 
ford, to Chatham Barracks, for the summer season ; there it made 
**a handsome appearance ”’ before Lord Amherst, with the East 
Suffolks. In October it marched by two divisions to Norfolk 
once again, where at King’s Lynn, Dereham, Swaffham and Faken- 
ham the company commanders were instructed to prevent owling’ 


1, Carrying contraband by night. 
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and smuggling, to seize uncustomed goods and to apprehend 
-offenders, “‘ but not to use force unless of absolute necessity.”’ 
In May, 1781, the East Essex left for Hopton Warren to encamp 
with the Hunts Militia and in November they moved from 
Gorleston to Yarmouth and thence to Suffolk and Essex—six 
companies at Ipswich, one at Manningtree and Mistley and one 
each at Dedham and Hadleigh. This duty occupied the Winter 
and Spring and then, at the end of June, 1782, the East Essex 
pitched tents at Harwich in company with the West Yorkshire 
Militia, for duty at Landguard Fort. In November they went 
to Chelmsford, Witham and district and were in those quarters 
in February, 1783, when orders came for disembodiment “ with 
all convenient despatch.” By the end of March the Militiamen 
were dismissed with fourteen days’ pay to each N.C.O. and man, 
-and a further fourteen days’ pay to carry them to their respective 
homes. Upon this occasion King George III expressed to both 
the East and West Essex his great satisfaction at their ‘* reasonable 
-and meritorious service,” and as a mark of royal appreciation 
‘they were allowed to retain their clothes and knapsacks. 


WITH THE WEST ESSEX: THE DEFENCE OF 
FINGRINGHOE, 


Now to turn to the fortunes of the West Essex. In April, 
1778, they were reviewed at Ipswich by the Earl of Rochford, 
and in June were moved from Colchester to Chatham Barracks, 
having the previous day fired three volleys in honour of the King’s 
birthday “ with great exactness.’’ The Kent station was very 
unhealthy, there being several deaths, and, in consequence, 
the Essex men were taken out of the barracks. Orders came for 
home in November and prior to leaving Chatham the battalion 
was reviewed by Lord Amherst. The West Essex were quartered 
in and around Writtle Green, Broomfield and Widford. In 
March, 1779, the battalion marched to Suffolk, seven companies 
being stationed at Ipswich and two at Landguard Fort, followed 
in May by a movement of the Ipswich companies to Hadleigh 
and Stowmarket until July, when Essex was again entered, 
with quarters at St. Osyth, Clacton, Bentley Green and district, 
where they were later joined by the companies from Landguard 
Fort. Winter was again spent in the neighbourhood of Chelmsford 
and here it was in December that Lieut. Sturgeon fought a duel 
in Lady Mildmay’s park (Moulsham Park) with Mr. Jones, of 
the Artillery, from Landguard Fort. The latter was dangerously 
wounded. At this time the battalion was joined by a volunteer 
company, composed of three officers and 66 other ranks. In 
June, 1780, the West Essex were encamped upon Danbury 
Common, with the Ist and 2nd Battalions of the Royals (1st 
Foot) and South Hampshire, East Kent and West Norfolk 
Militia battalions. When the camp was broken up the West Essex, 
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now ten companies, marched into Hertfordshire, with companies 
at Hertford, Ware, Hoddesdon and other places. There they 
stayed until May, 1781, when, in three divisions, the battalion 
moved to Colchester, Witham and Kelvedon, from whence 
it went into camp at Harwood Heath, near Fingringhoe, where 
there was an alarm owing to the sound of heavy firing at sea. At 
that place the establishment was reduced to eight companies. 
Major-General R. Rainsford, who had just been appointed 
Colonel of the 44th Regiment (later Ist Battalion The Essex 
Regiment), commanded the garrison at Harwich at that time, 
which consisted of the West Middlesex and East Norfolk at Harwich 
and the West Essex, as stated, at Fingringhoe. His immediate 
superior was Lieut.-General Parker at Warley Camp. Lord 
Rochford, who commanded the West Essex, was a personal friend 
of General Rainsford’s, and was most pleased to serve under 
him. Some details of the service of the West Essex at this 
station can be obtained from General Rainsford’s papers, 
now in the British Museum. In June 1781, the Mayor of 
Colchester (Thomas Boggis) notified the General that eleven 
prisoners had been brought to the town by the West Essex from 
a French privateer. He had lodged them in the town gaol, 
but asked that a military guard should be provided. The 
prisoners were probably the crew of a privateer taken by Captain 
Hervey, commanding the Custom House cutter off Wivenhoe. 
Rainsford replied to the Mayor that he would have supplied 
men for the guard requested, but as three troops of Dragoons 
had arrived in the town, they would doubtless do the necessary 
duty. After an inspection of the West Essex camp on June 22nd, 
General Rainsford reported to Lord Amherst, Commander-in- 
Chief, that he had visited the regiment and seen the men go 
through their exercises, but as they had no powder they could 
not fire. The camp ground (Hornwood Heath) had not been 
properly cleared through want of tools; the rough state of the 
ground also placed the men at a great disadvantage when marching. 
The General saw the West Essex again early in July and was then 
fully satisfied with their exercises and movements. The deficiency 
of powder and ball continued, for Lord Rochford reported (July 
18th) the men had done extremely well at a field day, but that 
he had had to provide the powder for them at his own expense. 
His Lordship denounced the lack of powder as scandalous, for 
how could the men be expected to go through their firings without 
it? This protest had effect and before the month was out a 
quantity of powder was supplied. In a letter dated August 
8th, 1781, General Rainsford gave directions to Lord Rochford 
for the disposition of his battalion in case of enemy landing at 
Fingringhoe. He ordered that three of the 12-pounders sent to 
this point should be placed in the Beacon field, near the water, 
so as to command the reach of the river and to annoy any ships 
of the enemy entering the mouth of the Colne. The other three 
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12-pounders were to be placed on the Ballast Quay so as to 
command the reach of the River near to Wivenhoe. When the 
guns had been mounted in Beacon Field the light infantry company 
was to be encamped near the Grove for their protection and the 
picquets placed there withdrawn. Some of the artillerymen 
and also the battalion gunners were to be encamped there to take 
care of the guns and “ to serve any immediate purpose till they can 
be reinforced.”’ In case of alarm from that side, the grenadier 
company, to sustain the light infantry, was to take post at the 
hedge leading into the Beacon Field on the right of the gate. 
Two companies were also to be placed at the Farm House going 
over the marsh to support the gunners and cover that flank. 
The rest of the West Essex would take up a position upon the road 
leading from Fingringhoe Church to Beacon Field at the point 
where the road turned away to Mersea Island. A piquet might be 
posted upon the edge of the river to the left of the guns and observe 
any boats that might endeavour to push that way towards 
Wivenhoe. If obliged to fall back, the guns should be spiked 
and, if possible, dismounted. The Regiment should then retreat 
by degrees under cover of the field pieces by Fingringhoe Church 
to the post in East Donyland Park by the Mill and Bridge, 
breaking down the one and setting fire to the other. A company 
might retreat by the ferry to Wivenhoe after spiking the guns 
at the Ballast Quay and occupy the houses and high ground to 
cover that passage, which must be obstinately disputed. 
Immediate notice was to be sent to the troops at Colchester, 
Danbury and Warley as well as to General Rainsford. Early 
in September, 1781, the West Essex were warned of the risk of 
invasion owing to the combined fleets of France and Spain 
being in the Channel and were to be prepared to march at short 
notice. Lord Rochford died and was buried at St. Osyth on 
October 16th, the battalion attending under Major D. Scratton 
(Prittlewell Priory). Soon afterwards the troops at Harwich 
were sent into winter quarters and the march of the West Middlesex 
through Essex from Harwich to Watford took nine days. The 
route was: November 2nd.—Harwich, Dovercourt, Wrabness, 
Bradfield, Mistley and Manningtree; November 8rd—To 
Colchester ; November 4th—Halt ; November 5th—To Witham, 
Kelvedon and Coggeshall; November 6th—To Chelmsford, 
Springfield and Moulsham; November 7th—To Epping and 
Ongar; November 8th—Halt; November 9th—To Barnet 
and Lindfield ; November 10th—To Watford and adjoining towns. 
Winter quarters for the West Essex were at Harlow, Hatfield, 
Sawbridgeworth, Braintree, Halstead and Earls Colne. 

Upon Lord Rochford’s death, John Earl of Waldegrave became 
Lord-Lieutenant of Essex, his son, Lord Chewton, succeeding to 
command of the West Essex. This appointment did not last long 
however, and in November of the same year Sir William Smythe, 
Bart., of Hill Hall, became colonel. He was of an old Essex 
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family, a descendant of Sir Thomas Smyth, of Saffron Walden and 
Hill Hall, who was Secretary of State to Edward VI and Elizabeth. 
In January, 1783, Mr. Joseph Holden Strutt, of Terling Place, was 
appointed lieut.-colonel, Lieut.-Colonel Hunt (? Woodford Hall) 
having resigned. Lieut.-Colonel Strutt served in Essex units for 
over fifty years and his wife, Lady Charlotte Fitzgerald, daughter of 
the first Duke of Leinster, was elevated to the peerage as Baroness 
Rayleigh in consideration of the Colonel’s notable public services. 
The family were descended from Godfried Strutz de Hinkelred, 
chief of Swiss auxiliaries, who took up residence in England. 
An ancestor of Colonel Strutt’s, Sir Denner Strutt, of Little Warley 
Hall, created baronet in 1640, was slain whilst serving the Royalist 
cause at the siege of Colchester. June of 1782 found the West 
Essex at Lenham Heath and in November at Maidstone. At the 
close of the winter, part of which was spent at Romford, orders 
came for the disembodiment, which took place in March, 1788. 


TRANSFER OF OFFICERS TO THE REGULAR ARMY. 


Parade states survive of what is thereon described as the 
Eastern Regiment of Essex Militia. Prior to embodiment 
for active service, the Regiment at its annual training on 
Lexden Heath in June, 1777, had 14 officers, 21 sergeants, 
16 drummers and 394 rank and file on parade and there were 
then wanting to complete the establishment of 25 officers, 24 
sergeants, 16 drummers and fifers, and 480 rank and _ file—a 
total of 545—nine officers and 55 rank and file, the whole of 
the eight ensigncies being unfilled. Col. Rebow was granted leave of 
absence when the battalion was called for duty in 1778, but other- 
wise the officers’ ranks were well-filled when the East Essex 
paraded at Coxheath Camp, in June, 1778, only two ensigns being 
needed to complete. The average strength of the eight companies 
was just over fifty, the establishment being 57. The total 
on parade was 478, within 42 of full strength. In February, 
1779, when at Maldon, that position had varied but little. The 
strength was 481, there being only three ensigns and 39 rank and 
file needed to complete. The only officer absent was the 
chaplain, who was on leave, and the staff were all present, even 
down to the surgeon’s mate. There were also attached to the 
East Essex for duty with the guns one bombardier, four matrosses, 
four artillery drivers and ten artillery horses. Later in the 
year, some time after June, the officers numbered thirty, includ- 
ing a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, six captains, including 
the commander of the volunteer company, captain-leutenant, 
ten lieutenants and seven ensigns, with a chaplain, adjutant and 
quartermaster (combined) and surgeon. By that time most of the 
officers of the pre-war period had left the battalion, only eight 
being marked as commissioned prior to April, 1777. The whole 
of the ensigns had only just joined and only one lieutenant had 
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been commissioned before 1778, so there must have been a constant 
transfer of officers to the Regular Army during the American War. 


WORKING OF THE MILITIA BALLOT. 


A feature of militia service which was maintained right through 
the stormy period of our history from 1757 to the close of the 
Napoleonic era was the privilege of providing a substitute for 
service by those who had been chosen in the ballot. The 
enforcement of compulsion to provide men, as voluntary sources 
failed and the demand became more insistent, brought about the 
formation of offices for the purpose of insuring the cost of a 
substitute. In one case the terms outlined in the advertisement— 
declared to be the cheapest insurance offered—were 4s. 6d. for 
the first year, 3s. 6d. for the second year and 2s. 6d. for the 
third year, or 9s. for the three years’ subscriptions together. 
One firm at Colchester, in 1762, had a spirited business controversy 
with another firm in Ipswich and then publicly requested that it 
should be dropped, if not for the sake of the danger they were in 
of being drowned in the whirlpool of their opponents’ wit,. 
“yet for the sake of the public who are little entertained by 
disputes of this kind.” The rival firm had an extensive patronage, 
headed by the Lord-Lieutenant (Earl of Rochford) and offices 
not only in Colchester and Chelmsford, but in Thorpe, St. Osyth, 
Harwich, Halstead, Castle Hedingham, Haverhill, Saffron Walden, 
Thaxted, Dunmow, Hatfield Broad Oak, Harlow, Epping, 
Waltham Abbey, Wyvenhoe, Walthamstow, Stratford-by-Bow, 
Romford, Brentwood, Billericay, Rayleigh, Rochford, South-. 
minster, Maldon, Tollesbury, Shenfield, Witham, Braintree, 
Coggeshall, Ingatestone and Dedham. The advertisement 
closed, as similar announcements mostly did in those days: 
“All likely strong and active young fellows who have spirit 
and resolution to serve their King and Country as substitutes. 
in the Essex Militia may offer, with the greatest encouragement, 
by applying to any of the said offices.” It is no wonder, 
therefore, that there were frequent cases of fraudulent enlistment, 
men enrolling in one unit and then deserting and enlisting in 
another for the purpose of obtaining the bounty and the financial 
inducement offered by the insurance offices. The cost of a 
substitute at the time of the American War is indicated in a 
letter from Lieut.-Colonel Fell, of the East Essex, at Lowestoft, 
to Colonel Rebow, in which he said that a man then serving 
had made an arrangement to pay a sergeant £3 10s. to procure 
him a substitute. This was not done, but, nevertheless, the 
man, being unwell and with little more than a year to serve, 
received his discharge and it was stated that the father agreed to 
pay two guineas to a drummer to take his son’s place. 


ESSEX MILITIA AND THE WAR WITH 
FRANCE. 


HOW THE EAST AND WEST ESSEX WERE EMBODIED. 


Up to embodiment in December, 1792, for the French War, 
the Militia trained annually at Colchester (East Essex) and 
Chelmsford (West Essex), though at times the War Office had 
some difficulty in obtaining information as to the dates of assembly, 
which they were anxious to do in order that arrangements might 
be made for the regular troops not to interfere with the quartering 
of the Militia. Im May of 1792 both battalions were trained in 
the Guards’ exercises. When the warrant for embodiment was 
issued on December Ist, 1792, the War Office wrote to the Lord- 
Lieutenant (Lord Howard de Walden) to point out that only part of 
the Militia Forces was to be embodied and this was only “ such 
part of the Militia of the County of Essex as was actually trained 
and exercised in the course of the present year.” Sir William 
Smythe was still in command of the West Essex and Colonel 
John Bullock, of the East Essex. The former unit was at 
Chelmsford and the latter at Colchester on December 17th, 
when the War Office forwarded the requisite rules, orders and 
manuals to them. On December 22nd came a change of orders, 
for the War Office then required that the whole of the Militia 
should be embodied in consequence of certain circumstances 
respecting the situation of the Militia of the County. The Clerk 
of the Witham Sub-Division informed the Clerk of the Peace 
that the total expense of sending the embodiment orders to the 
chief constables by special messengers was 8s. The Essex 
drew lots for Militia precedence in January and became twenty- 
first in the list. 


METHODS BY WHICH THE MEN WERE RECRUITED. 


Throughout the next troublous twenty years the Essex 
Militia regiments were either recruited from volunteers, by 
means of the ballot, or by substitutes provided by those upon 
whom the lot had fallen. The Lord-Lieutenant in 1807 urged 
the prompt completion of the levy then ordered, not only because 
it was advisable to accelerate the business, ‘ but particularly 
lest other counties may by an earlier ballot procure substitutes 
which otherwise might enter in Essex.”’ In 1808 the following 
return was made of the average bounty paid to Militia substitutes 
in the respective sub-divisions: Brentwood, £22; Chelmsford, 
£20; Colchester, £22; Dengie, £20; Dunmow, £20; Epping, 
£25 12s.; Freshwell, £26 5s. 6d.; Hinckford, £22 1s. 5d.; Ilford, 
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£22 18s. 42; Rochford, £20; Tendring, £25 ; Walden, £26 8s. 6d., 
and Witham, £20. It is probable that men offered' themselves as 
substitutes and that a list was kept by the recruiting officers, who 
obtained the highest offer they could. The consequence was those 
enrolled and the men they served for often had no previous 
acquaintance with each other. Thus in a return of ten substitutes 
for men drawn for service in Rochford Hundred none came from 
the same parish as the allotted man. Only two men were from 
the Hundred. Another seven gave their places of residence in 
relatively distant parishes, viz., North Benfleet, Woodham Ferris, 
Takeley, Sawbridgeworth, Stebbing, Ingatestone and Bulphan, 
whilst the tenth man was from East Grinstead, in Sussex. The 
ballot was in constant operation, though it was as a last resort, a 
date being often fixed before which time recruits could be obtained 
by beat of drum. The intimation that a ballot was to be taken was 
sent to the churchwardens and overseers of a parish by the Clerk of 
the General Meeting of the Lieutenancy and a letter which Mr. 
€. G. Parker addressed to the Parish of Chelmsford, 1810, stated 
that by an order of the General Meeting of the Lieutenancy of 
the County he had to inform the officials that a ballot would very 
shortly be made under the Act 49, George III, c. 53, for completing 
the regular Militia and that the parishes which did not before 
Ist October next raise the number of men required of them 
would be subject to a fine of £4 for every man deficient ; but 
the 55th section of the Act enabled churchwardens and overseers 
of the poor until the lst October next to raise or provide men as 
volunteers, who, if enrolled before that period, would be entitled 
from the Government to a bounty of ten pounds each and counted 
in discharge of the number required from the ballot. It was, 
therefore, desirable, and earnestly recommended, that no time 
should be lost by churchwardens and overseers in raising men. 
Not only would the advantage of the bounty be secured, but the 
parish would avoid the heavy fine imposed in case of deficiencies. 
In 1806 a fine of £20 for each private deficient was inflicted, 
two of the divisions having to pay £140 in respect of seven men. 
The cost of a substitute in that year was £20. This amount was 
declared to be the average price at Little Horkesley. Sturrey, 
a private in the East Essex, whose story is related in some detail 
later, told Gleig, the author of ‘‘ Chelsea Hospital and _ its 
Veterans,” that he thought on the whole the ballot was fairly 
administered. In 1813 special efforts were made to recruit 
for the East Essex Militia and for that purpose Captain Maryon 
was ordered to take command of recruiting parties in Essex, 
with headquarters at Colchester. Captain Harrison, with a 
sergeant and four men, was to supervise the Hertfordshire line, 
to be stationed at Ware, whilst Ensign Bell was to remain at 
Witham. Fortnightly reports were to be transmitted to the 
officer commanding. 
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Up to 1802 the legal quota to be maintained was 960 rank and file 
and thereafter to the close of the war 1,244, the strength of the 
battalions being constantly diminished by volunteering into the 
Regular Army or by discharges from sickness. The Lieutenancy 
decided the number to be raised from the Sub-Divisions. The 
Chief Constables of the Hundreds, through the Clerks of the Sub- 
Division meetings, made returns as to the number of men liable to 
serve. The Sub-Division meetings apportioned the number of men 
amongst the parishes within their jurisdiction and the men were 
balloted accordingly. Dunmow and Dengie Hundreds were not 
permanently attached to either battalion, but each supplied men 
to either or both respectively as the general meeting decided. 
The eastern section, therefore, usually comprised the sub-divisions 
of Colchester, Hinckford, Tendring, Walden, Freshwell and 
Witham (including the towns of Colchester, Harwich and Saffron 
Walden) and the western section the sub-divisions of Brentwood, 
Epping, Romford and Ilford, including the Liberty of Havering- 
atte-Bower and the Hundred of Rochford. In 1794 the Lords- 
Lieutenant were authorized to increase the establishment of the 
Militia by raising volunteer companies, and that was done in 
respect of both the county battalions, as during the American War. 
The county meeting held to consider the matter is referred to upon 
page six of Volume III (Essex Yeomanry) and there was much 
controversy, but eventually it was decided to raise the companies, 
and supporters and opponents alike subscribed liberally towards 
the cost. When the quota was raised in Essex, late in 1802, to 
1,244, a return of males in each dwelling house was ordered between 
18 and 45 years of age upon a form left by the parish constable, 
such form being returnable within 14 days. Persons claiming 
exemption by reason of service in an existing volunteer corps 
which had been mustered were to state the reason. Balloted 
men were to be enrolled for five years and substitutes for five 
years or during the time the Militia was embodied if it was 
so ordered by the King during the five years. Churchwardens 
or overseers, with the consent of the inhabitants in vestry, might 
provide volunteers to serve for their parishes and pay to them a 
sum not exceeding £6. For this purpose a rate could be made, 
but those who had been balloted and served either in person or 
by substitutes were not liable to pay. Upon the renewal 
of the war (1803) the Levy-en-Masse Act was passed, making 
all men between 17 and 55 liable for military training, but it was 
soon suspended in Essex in consequence of the response of the 
volunteer corps, quite a distinct force from the companies of 
volunteers attached to the regular Militia. The latter were so 
named because they volunteered to join the Militia and, by 
so doing, became subject to its obligations as militiamen. The 
personnel of the Volunteer Force in Essex was limited to 7,464, 
six times the number of Militia, exclusive of the supplementary 
quota. The next and last change of importance during the war 
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was the creation of five Local Militia battalions, into which 
Volunteers were encouraged to transfer and after the establish- 
ment of which the existing Volunteer corps rapidly declined. 


EXPERIENCES WITH THE EAST ESSEX. 


The East Essex Militia, after embodiment at Colchester, were 
quickly ordered out of the county. On February 21st, 1793, 
Colonel Bullock marched his men into Suffolk, six companies 
going to Ipswich and the remaining two to Woodbridge. In 
May following the East Essex were reunited at Ipswich and 
in three divisions were moved to Kent—three companies each 
to Sevenoaks and Wrotham, and one to Godstone and one to 
Brasted. The battalion was subsequently transferred to Deal 
and then to Waterdown Camp, Tunbridge Wells, which was 
reached at the end of June. During the winter the East Essex 
were quartered at Deal, but in May, 1794, they marched to 
Folkestone Camp, taking two days on the journey. Early in 
November four companies proceeded to Rainham (Kent) and four 
to the Isle of Sheppey. The headquarters were at Sittingbourne. 


A RECRUITING STORY. 


Incidents of that day have been preserved in the story of 
Thomas Sturrey, related in Gleig’s ‘‘ Veterans of Chelsea Hospital.” 
Sturrey was born at Wisbech in 1774, the son of a farm labourer, 
and he went to school at Thaxted for six and a half years. He 
was apprenticed to a carpenter and then went to Maulding, 
Surrey, for a time, after which he returned to Southminster and 
lived for a fortnight on his savings at the ‘‘ Rose and Crown.”’ 
This was in the year 1794, when great exertions were being made 
to increase the strength of the Militia. A recruiting party of 
the East Essex came into the town and likely men were told in 
glowing terms of the pleasures of a soldier’s life. Sturrey noted, 
** Money likewise seemed to be abundant among them, for they 
ordered their liquor in a tone and with a manner which showed 
that they were accustomed to jolly living and had the means of 
commanding the respect of all publicans. All this was enticing 
to a young man like myself, whose habits, if the truth must be 
spoken, were not then very industrious.”” The sergeant was told 
by Sturrey that he would never follow such a swarthy devil as 
he was and the party then left, but in half an hour a smart, 
clean shaven, fair-complexioned sergeant came and this time 
Sturrey took the shilling. A good deal of drinking followed 
and when Sturrey and his friends regained consciousness the next 
morning they found themselves locked in. From thence they 
were taken to Colchester to be sworn in. The bounty then given 
to recruits was twelve guineas, plus outfit. The authorities tried 
to stop two guineas out of that amount to pay for the clothes. 
The others took the ten guineas, but Sturrey insisted upon his 
twelve and was paid them. The recruits joined the battalion 
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at Folkestone. “It was a magnificent corps,” said Sturrey, 
“‘ which mustered a thousand bayonets and was made up of the 
very pith and sinew of the youth of Essex. Moreover, the sort 
of life which we led in that peaceable camp proved, at least to 
me, an exceedingly pleasant one. The tents, quite different in 
shape from those which were in use in the Peninsular Army, 
contained each twelve men. They were furnished with arm 
racks, stools and hammocks, the last of which, suspended from 
the scantling which sustained the roof, supplied the place of 
beds to the inmates. Then, again, our streets were arranged with 
perfect regularity ; we had our cooking places and sutlers’ booths 
attached and, except that drill went on with unceasing activity, 
the amount of duty to be performed was trifling.’’ Sturrey 
relates, however, that the detestable system of powdering, 
frizzing and clubbing the hair was then in vogue and the men’s 
clothes were made to fit so closely to the shape that “to get 
them on and off without suffering a fracture required at least as 
much of ingenuity as of patience.”’ 

When May of 1795 came the East Essex were ordered to 
march to Hythe. There was great fear of a French invasion. 
The beach was continuously patrolled and a signal station was 
erected on every hill-top. The winter of 1795-6 was spent at 
Newport, Isle of Wight, but in the summer there was an entire 
change of scene, the East Essex, in June, 1796, being ordered first 
to Lymington Barracks and then to Exeter, where they passed the 
winter season. It was whilst in the capital of Devon that William 
Lee, a private in the Militia, arrived at his home at Braintree on 
leave, only to find as he entered the village that “‘ the women 
screamed, the children cried, the men ran away and his friends 
forsook him.” The curate was apprised and investigated the 
cause. The unfortunate private then found out that he had been 
taken for his own ghost, the report being that he had been hanged 
some time before at the Old Bailey. 


HURRIED TO WALES TO RESIST A FRENCH LANDING. 


Whilst at Exeter there was a landing of a small French force 
in February, 1797, at Fishguard, in Pembrokeshire, Wales, 
which surrendered without making a fight, but for a time it 
created much alarm in the West. General Tate had disembarked 
an army of 1,400 men—many of them felons who had _ been 
recruited on a promise of free pardon—and these surrendered 
to a small mixed force of Pembrokeshire Yeomanry, Fishguard 
Fencibles and labourers armed with pitchforks, led by Earl 
Cawdor. In order to simulate the approach of a large army, the 
Earl, it is said, caused the Welsh women to march along the 
cliff road in their steeple hats, their red flannel petticoats worn 
over their shoulders and carrying brooms like muskets This ruse 
convinced the French commander that he had been caught in 
a trap and he signed an armistice at the Royal Oak Inn, Fishguard. 
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The East Essex, with other regiments, were put in motion with all 
possible speed for the Welsh coast. It was late in the afternoon 
when the order came to move, by the same evening ball cartridge 
had been served out, and at five o’clock the next morning the 
battalion was in march to the scene of action. The first day’s 
route was to Chumleigh, the next to Barnstaple and the third to 
Launceston. Entering whilst the people of the last-named town 
were at Sunday service, they made quite a stir. When they heard 
the band the worshippers rushed out of church, for they believed 
the French were upon them. When it was discovered they 
were British troops they were enthusiastically welcomed. Whilst 
at Launceston news came that the attempted invasion had 
proved a fiasco and for the rest of the season the East Essex 
were at Liskeard and neighbourhood. In the Spring of 1797 
the battalion was moved to Plymouth. Serious trouble 
ensued in the Navy, which culminated in mutiny. As a result, 
a few of the ringleaders were sentenced to death and the garrison 
and naval forces were paraded on Edgecombe Heights to witness 
their execution. The East Essex were ordered to appear in 
light marching order, with forty rounds of ball cartridge in each 
man’s pouch. Sturrey says that the camp was depressed when the 
order was issued and lights were out early. In the morning the 
men dressed with little enthusiasm. The troops were marched 
past the graves in single file, but Sturrey states that the revolting 
spectacle filled him with indignation and that it was a practice 
which could not be defended upon the grounds of discipline, for the 
impression left upon him was the heroism of those who were 
shot. In the winter of 1797-8 the East Essex were back in Essex 
and in September, 1798, were ordered to Ipswich, where Sturrey 
volunteered for the Coldstream Guards and served with them 
in the Peninsular campaign and at Waterloo. 

Details of service with the East Essex in 1797 and 1798 have 
been gleaned by Mr. Gerald O. Rickword from a company orderly 
book of that corps, now in possession of Miss Harrison, of 
** Olivers,’’ Stanway All Saints, and formerly belonging to her 
great grandfather, Major Harrison, of Copford Hall, Colchester, 
who was serving with the battalion at that time. In an order 
issued on October 18th, 1797, at Brentwood, Colonel Bullock, 
after a review at Langley Broom, Hertfordshire, on October 
16th, thus austerely conveyed the King’s congratulations : “ His 
Majesty having done the Regiment the honour to express in strong 
terms his approbation of the discipline, good and soldierlike 
appearance of both officers and men and having ordered the 
Colonel to communicate these gracious sentiments to the Regiment, 
it is with pride and pleasure he obeys the order. At the same 
time he most sincerely hopes that the soldiers, conscious of 
the distinguished honour they have received, will exert their 
utmost endeavour to continue the deserving of it and he will 
consider the mark of royal favour as an act of grace and oblivion 
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for all former crimes and forget them. The spirit they ought to 
feel, to acquire credit and honour on their returning to their own 
county, it is to be hoped will inspire them with the endeavour to 
obtain it. If these considerations do not produce correct and 
general good conduct no lenient or honourable ones can, and, 
however reluctantly, coercive ones must and will be applied.” 
This monition to discipline and good conduct is always present 
in the orders. Late in October they were ordered to Ipswich, 
in the Eastern District, with headquarters at Colchester, the 
G.O.C. being General Sir William Howe, K.B., brother of the 
famous Admiral who won the victory of ‘ The Glorious First of 
June.” In the same month the men were ordered not to appear 
in the streets in the slovenly, negligent manner “ they are so apt 
to do,”’ whilst it was also ordained that N.C.O.’s and men should 
have their hair neatly tied close to the head, but without powder. 
The battalion was to parade twice daily for roll call—at 9.30 a.m. 
and 3.30 p.m.—and a picquet guard was mounted daily at 4 p.m., 
consisting of a captain, subaltern, two sergeants and a drummer 
and forty rank and file. The captain was to be captain of the day 
and the subaltern, as the orderly officer, would receive the reports 
of the different companies at tattoo beating and visit the men’s 
barracks during the day to see that the rooms were properly 
clean and that the messing was conducted with regularity. The 
men’s dinner hour was at one o’clock. A man was left in each 
room in the afternoon when the corps was at parade, who saw 
that no improper people came into the room and who swept the 
rooms clean. Convalescents paraded in the rear of their company. 
N.C.O.’s and men patrolled the streets with side arms and patrols 
were sent out from the picquet to take up all soldiers abroad 
without leave after tattoo. Married men or those on guard were 
forbidden to take out of barracks any bedding or utensils, N.C.O.’s 
being held responsible for any blankets or bedding found in the 
guard room. Commanders of companies recommended men of 
good character for permission to sleep out of barracks, but a list 
of the lodgings was kept and these were visited twice weekly. The 
orderly sergeants were to see that the men were properly lodged 
and that they were sufficiently fed. In November orders were 
given for the two Militia infantry regiments to mount guards, 
two in the barracks and one in the town. In March, 1798, the 
guards marched in and from the Market Place, and the town 
guard was then discontinued. Mounting guard in the morning 
must have been a popular spectacle, for the regiment supplying 
the guard for duty paraded in the street facing the Market Place 
and the outgoing detachment was posted in the street in rear of the 
barracks, with its left near the barrack gate. In May the guards 
were ordered to march from the market place except on market 
days, when they went straight from their parades. From each 
regiment a captain of the day was furnished alternately, who 
commanded the picquet. The subalterns visited the barracks 
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of their own regiments and saw that all fires and candles were 

ut out after the drum had beaten the tattoo. The keys of the 

arracks were handed to the officer of the barrack guard after the 
gate was locked and no one was allowed out afterwards except 
officers. The men’s new Winter clothing caused much concern 
for its proper care. Major Harrison issued a “ positive order ” 
that no man should make any alteration in any part of his new 
clothing, it having been found that hats had been altered. The 
sergeants in the different barrack rooms were to see that the new 
clothing was put up as carefully as possible ; the hats to be covered 
to keep the dust from them and hung up in such manner as to 
_ prevent them being hurt or crushed. No part of the new clothing 
was to be worn at any time unless ordered by the commanding 
officer and men sleeping out were to leave it in charge of the 
N.C.O.’s of their own room. The sergeant or corporal in each bar- 
rack room was answerable for the men’s conduct during the night 
and those with the indulgence of sleeping out took their turn with 
the rest. In December orders were issued to wear overalls on all 
parades. On Boxing Day men were reminded to pay compliments 
to officers—whenever N.C.O.’s and men met their officers “‘ they 
are to carry their arms to them if they have arms; if they have 
only side arms they are to put their hand to their hat in a soldier- 
like manner.”” Attention was again called to cases of slovenly 
dressing, particularly unbuttoned shoulder straps. The men’s 
hair was also to be cut in the customary manner of the regiment 
and “neatly and uniformly tied.” There were complaints of 
trespass upon private land and the breaking down of hedges and 
palings. The duck decoy was particularly mentioned and 
N.C.O.’s and men were ordered to go not more than a mile from 
quarters without a written pass. Early in March, 1798, there 
were again complaints that men went to farms and villages for 
vegetables and other things and that if refused they took them by 
force. Married men sleeping out who were suspected of abusing 
the liberty were also warned that they would be ordered into 
barracks if there was not animprovement. It must not be assumed 
from these frequent admonitions that the Regiment was ill- 
behaved, for in May the Ipswich Journal commented that order 
and regularity were observed and that scarcely a soldier was to 
be seen in the streets after 9 p.m. The men’s health was ever in 
mind. Sick men were to be immediately removed from the 
barracks to the regimental hospital, whilst the ventilators were 
constantly opened and all other precautions taken to let in as 
much air as possible. Regimental surgeons saw that hospital 
or barrack bedding was inoculated and returned “ perfectly 
scoured, clean and in perfect good order.’’ There was an outbreak 
of smallpox in May, 1798, and patients could not appear in the 
streets, but if it was requisite for them to have fresh air, they 
were to go into the country or walk in the hospital yards. 
Activity in barrack construction caused soldiers to be employed 
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thereupon, their pay being made up to the rates for artificers and 
labourers in the district. 

Queen Charlotte’s birthday, on 18th January, 1798, was 
‘ observed by the firing of three rounds by a detachment of a 
hundred rank and file. In case of alarm (day or night) a bugle 
horn was to sound the assembly. The cavalry would saddle 
and remain in stables and the infantry “ with guns, arms and 


accoutrements ”? were to fall in and await orders. The light — 


infantry company were, in January, 1798, “to be perfected in 
the exercise of light troops according to his Majesty’s instructions 
as soon as possible,”’ and in April the battalion companies were 
to be similarly instructed. Field days were frequently held on 
Martlesham Heath and on May 83rd the East Essex, with twelve 
rounds of blank, paraded at 5 a.m. and with the other units in 
garrison took up positions to defend Martlesham Bridge on the 
Woodbridge Road, where a large crowd of spectators watched the 
battle, which began with a discharge of cannon and small arms, 
and then, in the words of an eye witness, ‘‘ after various attempts 
of the enemy to pass the bridge, they were at last broken and 
obliged to retreat, and the troops, following close upon them, 
completely routed them and finished the business of the day.’’ 
On March lst, 1798, Captain Brownson and Lieut. Alefounder 
suas to Colchester to receive a draft from the South Essex 
egiment, the Supplementary Militia. “‘ Their duty allowed them 
time to renew old friendships and attend the assembly at the 
White Hart Inn on the 5th of the month, when the room, which 
had witnessed many historic gatherings, was crowded with 
company, the rich dresses of the ladies being set off by the brilliant 
uniforms of the military staff officers, Fencible light dragoons 
and militiamen of the West Suffolk, Royal South Lincoln, 
Cambridge and other regiments. The draft, having reported at. 
Ipswich, their first parade was held on the 19th, when the new 
men were distributed among the ten companies of the battalion, 
making up each company to a strength of 94 rank and file. The 
grenadier company, being composed of the tallest and stoutest 
men in the battalion, the officer commanding that company 
was allowed to pick ten men to complete his command. The 
names of the remainder were:then written on tickets and put into 
a box or hat and drawn for.” The battalion was usually paid 
monthly, the private soldier receiving 1s. per day, from which 
4s. per week was deducted for messing, an allowance of small beer 
(five pints per man per day) being made free. When in Essex 
ten privates per company were allowed 21 days’ furlough. The 
passes were handed to the men on the night previous to the day 
from which they dated, so that they might start off early next 
morning by coach, wagon or on foot. Each man received 21 
days’ subsistence or ration money at the rate of 94d. per day.” 


1. See Essex County Standard, April 16th, 1927. 
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In October, 1799, the East Essex were marched to temporary 
quarters at Ely. Later they were at Norman’s Cross and moved 
thence to Colchester, to be disembodied in April, 1802, they and 
their comrades of the West Essex receiving the thanks of the King 
for “‘ their uniformly good conduct since they have been embodied 
and of their truly meritorious zeal and public spirit under all | 
the trying circumstances which have arisen to set forth their loyal 
exertions during the long and arduous contest in which we have 
been engaged.” At the end of March, 1803, the East Essex were 
again embodied, with an establishment of colonel, lieutenant- 
colonel, major, eight captains, ten lieutenants and six ensigns, 
with adjutant, quartermaster, surgeon and 675 other ranks, a 
total of 705. During the Summer of that momentous year they 
were encamped with the West Essex, Hertfordshire and 
Bucks on Bradfield Heath, near Mistley. In December they 
marched from Colchester to Hull and there they were stationed 
until they were moved in two divisions to Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
in July, 1804. A year later they were in Edinburgh, en route 
for Glasgow, where they spent the winter. It was whilst in the 
city on the Clyde that they received a strong reinforcement from 
the South Essex (Supplementary) Militia, which had just been 
disbanded, the draft marching from St. Ives and thence to Durham 
and Berwick. In June, 1806, the battalion embarked at Leith 
and landed at Ramsgate, from which post it marched to Dover. 
The East Essex were intended for the Sussex coast, but the 
transports having put into Ramsgate, they disembarked there. It 
was stated in a newspaper report that the men refused to embark 
again and had orders to stay at Ramsgate for the time being in the 
expectation that they would replace the West Norfolk Militia, 
which had left for Canterbury. The statement was denied the 
following week, the facts being that the East Essex whilst at 
Glasgow received the route for Ramsgate or Margate, with 
choice to return by land orsea. They volunteered to come by 
sea and marched to Leith, where they embarked and were landed 
according to their route at Ramsgate, from which port they 
moved next day to Dover. The Lord Provost of Glasgow 
thanked the battalion for its steady conduct during the whole 
time it was in the city. The men were employed in the defence 
of the fortifications, Dover fortress being stated by an observer to 
be at that time in the best possible state of security. Special 
attention was paid to the Western Heights, for the fear was that 
if an enemy lodgment were made thereupon the Castle would be 
rendered untenable by artillery bombardment. Whilst at Dover 
Colonel Bullock was informed that as from November 25th, 1807, 
the East Essex would consist of eight companies, with an 
establishment of 970, presumably incorporating the increase of 
strength secured by the disbandment of the Supplementary Militia. 
In February, 1808, the battalion was at Chelmsford, from which 
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town it was marched in September to Harwich, enjoying en route 
the hospitality of the Colonel at Faulkbourne Hall and of Lieut.- 
Colonel Rigby at Mistley Hall. They were at the Essex port 
for some fifteen months and left in May, 1809, to guard French 
prisoners at Norman’s Cross. Their term of service in Essex had 
not been unprofitable, for £200 was paid to the agents on their 
account as reward for seizures of smuggled goods. The East 
Essex were back in Essex during the Winter, suffering the loss, 
by death, of Colonel John Bullock, who had commanded them for 
28 years. His nephew and heir, Major Jonathan Josiah Christopher 
(Watson) Bullock, maintained the family connection with the 
battalion. Colonel Rigby succeeded to the command. Whilst 
the East Essex were at Harwich in January, 1811, a severe gale 
blew down the chimney stack of the regimental hospital, nearly 
a ton in weight, into one of the sick wards and the debris fell on 
each side of the bed upon which a sergeant lay. The bedstead 
was shattered, but he was extricated unhurt. Another man in 
the next berth also escaped without injury. Whilst at this station 
the battalion subscribed a day’s pay for the relief of their fellow 
countrymen who were prisoners in France. In June, 1811, the 
East Essex marched to Portsmouth. The stay there was mainly 
concerned with the performance of duties as part of a garrison of 
several Militia units and the provision of guards for the prison 
ships and prison. Breaches of regulations respecting commerce 
with prisoners were frequently alluded to in orders. On one 
occasion non-commissioned officers and men were specially 
enjoined on no account to allow spirits to be admitted to the 
prison and, “ as an encouragement to the sentries to do their duty, 
all spirits taken will be at the disposal of the commanding officer 
to the benefit of such sentries as shall make the capture.” 
Drafts were constantly marching in to embark for the Peninsula. 
A recruiting party from the King’s German Legion was authorized 
to enlist at Fort Cumberland such of the Germans as might be 
eligible among the prisoners of war at Portchester Castle, Forton 
Depot and the prison ships in Portsmouth Harbour. In November, 
1818, the County corps embarked for Ireland. Parties of men 
constantly left the battalion for the Regular Army and Lieut. Ford 
(late of the East Essex), in March, 1814, led a detachment of four 
officers, five sergeants and 100 rank and file of the 29th through 
Chelmsford on the way to form part of one of the provisional 
battalions being raised for service in Holland. When Napoleon’s 
abdication came orders were received for the East Essex to return 
to England. Prior thereto, the battalion, which was quartered at 
Mullingar, was inspected by Major-General Kemmis, who 
subsequently issued the following order: “‘ Major-General Kemmis 
has every reason to be satisfied with the appearance of the East 
Essex Regiment, both in the field and in the interior management 
of it. |The school particularly demands his perfect satisfaction 


Engraving by T. Scott of portrait by Gainsborough of Col. John 
Bullock, of the East Essex Militia. (See note on back). 


EAST ESSEX. 

Engraving of Portrait by Gainsborough of Colonel John H. 
Bullock ; the original was in loan exhibition; coat scarlet with light 
green facings, silver buttons and loops showing light in centre. 
There are 13 buttons on waistcoat and about 12 on each lapel. 
Silver epaulet on right only with green stripe or stripes in the strap. 
Skirts not turned back. White waistcoat, breeches and stockings. 
Plain black hat. Probably about 1780. (Gainsborough died in 
1788). Engraving by T. Scott. 
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in the conduct of it. Much is due to Lieut.-Colonel Carne and the 
officers for their attention, which he will represent to the 
Commander of the Force in the strongest manner.” The 
regimental order ran: “ Lieut.-Colonel Carne cannot omit 
returning his best acknowledgments to the officers, N.C.O.’s 
and privates for their great attention to duty and steadiness 
in this day’s inspection, which has entitled them to the encomiums 
of Major-General Kemmis as expressed in public orders, which 
he is happy to say they merited and obtained on all former 
occasions where he has had the honour to command or witnessed 
their exertions.”’ The Essex Militia were complimented by the 
Prince Regent for their ‘exemplary and meritorious services.”’ 
Before the East Essex could be shipped countermanding orders 
came and they were sent to Boyle. The detachment at Colchester 
was ordered to be disembodied without waiting for the return of the 
corps from Ireland. The reappearance of Napolecn still further 
delayed the voyage home and it was not until November, 1815, 
that the East Essex, who were then stationed at Roscommon, 
left for Waterford and were transferred to Chatham, reaching 
Essex again in January, 1816, to be disembodied at Colchester. 


WEST ESSEX IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND 


The West Essex (eight companies) were embodied at Chelmsford 
under their Colonel, Sir William Smythe, Bart., their first duty 
of public importance being the firing of “‘ three excellent volleys ” 
in honour of the Queen’s birthday on January 25th, 1793. Early 
in February orders came for Deal, the march being by two 
divisions of four companies each by way of Billericay. The 
battalion, with an establishment of 27 officers and 546 other ranks, 
occupied a chain of posts from Deal to Sandwich. The companies 
at Deal had also to provide a guard over French prisoners at the 
prison there. The Chelmsford Chronicle remarked in April that 
the West Essex continued to bear in Kent the same good character 
as when at Chelmsford—‘ not a man has been punished, nor 
has one deserted since they left Chelmsford.’’ In June they were 
encamped at Waterdown Heath, Tunbridge Wells, where they 
were inspected by the Duke of Richmond, who was much pleased 
‘‘ with their steadiness, cleanliness, good order and discipline.” 
The winter was spent at Rochester and the celebration of the 
Queen’s birthday in January, 1794, was marked by much 
ceremony. The battalion was drawn up, we are told, on the new 
Canterbury Road, “where they went through their volleys, 
much to the satisfaction of the numerous concourse of spectators.”’ 
The West Essex maintained their good name for orderly behaviour 
and, according to the Press report, the Corporation of Rochester 
voted 60 guineas from their funds to provide a dinner for the 
corporals, drummers and privates, their wives and families, 
each man being allowed a bottle of wine to drink Her Majesty’s 
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health. The sergeants were also similarly entertained by 
themselves. The entertainment was conducted with the greatest 
harmony and good feeling, “* not a soldier appearing in the least 
intoxicated.”’ Next day the Corporation ordered the balance 
to be expended upon necessaries for the wives and children. 
The gifts were so much appreciated that in return the officers 
gave a dinner to the Corporation and principal inhabitants at 
the Crown Inn, with a ball at the assembly room in the evening. 
The report of this joyous occasion roused the ire of a Rochester 
correspondent, for in a later issue there appeared a paragraph 
stating that the subscription for the dinner was not made by the 
Corporation. The Mayor and others contributed a guinea 
to a fund which was subscribed among the general body of the 
inhabitants, who were as equally pleased with the regularity and 
good order of the battalion as the Mayor and Corporation. From 
Rochester the West Essex went to Fairlight Camp, near Hastings, 
the march occupying from May 22nd to 27th. Whilst in these 
quarters the health of the corps was very good, only one man dying 
from disease during the whole of the summer. Winter quarters 
were at Uxbridge, Hillingdon, Ealing and Acton in Middlesex, 
and Watford and Rickmansworth in Hertfordshire. In May, 1795, 
the West Essex were at Brighton and, in customary rotation, 
they spent the winter in billets at Chichester, two companies 
lying at Arundel. Whilst in Sussex it was reported of the battalion 
that it was “held in general esteem not less for its exemplary 
deportment in quarters than for its superior discipline in the field.” 
There was a change of scene for a short time, in May, to Midhurst 
and Petersfield, and for the rest of the campaigning months of 
1796, Preston, near Brighton, was again chosen as the camp, 
a spot which “ was not much admired by the troops, being almost 
covered with flints.”” In October the first division moved to 
Dorking and the second to Horsham, the unit being thus divided 
until the new barracks at the latter place were ready for their 
occupation. A corporal of the West Essex (William Halls) 
was mortally injured in 1797 by two men, who set upon him in 
the parish of Buttsbury as he returned to Billericay from 
Chelmsford. Halls had that day been to Chelmsford to obtain 
the bounty for arresting two deserters, one of whom, belonging 
to the West Essex, was from Orsett, and the other, in the 
Supplementary Militia, hailed from Boreham, and both of whom 
had been safely lodged in Chelmsford prison. The Winter of 
1796-7 was again spent by the West Essex in Chichester, and 
- whilst there in June of the latter year—the time of the naval 
mutiny at the Nore and elsewhere—the N.C.O’s. and men, 
together with the personnel of the Royal Artillery attached to 
them, offered a reward of one hundred guineas for the apprehension 
and conviction of any person whoshould by seditious handbills 
or otherwise seduce any soldier of the battalion from the service 
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of his King and Country. The offer was signed by John Williamson 
as sergeant-major, and the money was to be_ subscribed 
in the following proportions: Sergeant-Major, £1 lls. 6d.; 
sergeants and drum-major, £1 Is. ; corporals, 5s. ; drummers and 
privates, 2s. 6d. The West Essex, in so doing, also expressed 
their loyalty to their Sovereign and thanks for the liberal addition 
to the pay which had recently been given by the Government, 
denouncing the treacherous attempts which were being made 
to undermine the Constitution by sowing seeds of discord in the 
Army and Navy. Lieut.-Colonel Strutt declared that the officers 
would co-operate with the men. Apparently there was some 
trouble among the troops at Horsham Camp, on May 28th, and 
the West Essex were expressly mentioned as not being associated 
therewith, but, on the other hand, behaving in a manner which 
reflected the highest credit upon them. Later in the same year 
the men contributed one day’s pay for the relief of the relatives 
of the seamen who fell at Camperdown. The sum thus obtained 
was £387 4s. 9d. and, as the officers also contributed £29 7s. 6d., 
the total subscription of the battalion was £66 12s. 3d. There 
was also another spirited offer—none other than a contribution 
of £100 annually by officers and men to the support of the national 
cause. In January, 1798, both the East and West Essex sent 
detachments for depot duty at Colchester. In the summer of that 
year the battalion was stationed at Lewes, then marching into 
Canterbury and later into Reigate for the Winter, where the 
establishment, which had been increased by the volunteer company, 
was again reduced to eight companies. It was whilst at Brighton 
that there died at Chelmsford a former well-known sergeant 
of the West Essex named William Page, who had spent his 
years of retirement as bailiff. A period of service in the home 
county followed and when disembodiment came at the conclusion 
of the Peace of Amiens, in April, 1802, the West Essex were 
at Chelmsford, the men taking their discharge, it was said, 
‘** without the least disorderly conduct,”’ thus preserving their 
good reputation to the end. 

Upon the rupture in 1808 embodiment came again and on 
April 4th the West Essex were at Chelmsford awaiting orders, 
being described as ‘‘a body of fine young men, of good height, who 
will be soon trained for active service should occasion require.” 
The establishment was 30 officers and 675 other ranks. In June 
a strong detachment of the battalion was sent to protect the 
magazines at Purfleet and a few weeks later a brigade, composed 
of the East and West Essex and Hertfordshires and Bucks, 
was ordered to encamp on Bradfield Heath, near Mistley. The 
Winter of 1803-4 was spent at Harwich, a change of scene coming 
in June, 1804, when the battalion was moved to Chatham, 
Gillingham, Gravesend and Northfleet. The men were not 
marched far to winter quarters, for they were provided in 
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agreeable Rochester. The Isle of Wight was the station selected 
for the Summer of 1805 and thence to Chichester for the cold 
weather. Shoreham was chosen for their encampment and 
Horsham for the Winter of 1806-7. Gosport was the Summer 
station and for the remainder of the year. At the opening of 
1808 four companies were at Romsey and four at Stockbridge, 
where news was received that the establishment had been 
increased to thirty officers and 940 other ranks. In February, 
1808, came orders for Silverhill Barracks, Sussex, and thence 
to Bexhill, where the battalion offered its services in any part of 
the Continent of Europe. Gosport was the scene of their duty 
in the winter of 1808-9. They were at Exeter and Honiton during 
the greater part of 1809 and in September were ordered on the 
prison ships in the Hamoaze, Plymouth, in relief of a battalion 
of the Buffs, who were warned for foreign service. In 
December of that same year Quartermaster John Spiltimber 
was entertained by the officers in celebration of the fiftieth year 
of service with the battalion, from which he resigned in May, 
1812. The West Essex were at Maker Heights, Plymouth, 
in May, 1811, when they were ordered back to Chelmsford, 
which town they reached in June, after seven years’ absence. 
Four companies were then stationed at Brentwood and Shenfield. 
Prior to the march from Plymouth they were inspected by Major- 
General Thomas, who expressed his satisfaction at their 
steadiness and good conduct and his surprise that the battalion 
should appear in such perfect order immediately after the 
completion of its route from Pendennis Castle. The West Essex 
had not been many weeks in the county town before they 
volunteered for service in Ireland. In February, 1812, Sergeant 
Harvey, serving with a detachment of the West Essex at 
Norman’s Cross, was stopped between that place and Stilton 
by a number of men, who knocked him down, robbed him of 
his watch and money and then wrenched open his jaw and cut 
off a piece of his tongue. The motive for this outrage was said 
to be revenge in that the sergeant had been active in suppressing 
the plat trade in the barracks. In September of this year 
Lieut.-Colonel W. Boggis succeeded to the command upon the 
resignation of Lieut.-Colonel Duckett. The battalion was at 
Leicester for the winter of 1812-13, and whilst there Major-General 
Dyott, commanding the Inland District, wrote to Lieut.-Colonel 
Boggis: ‘“‘ I omitted to express to you my satisfaction with 
the good appearance of the West Essex in the field this morning 
and I have particularly to remark on your system of interior 
economy and arrangements, which are highly creditable to 
the corps. I also congratulate the Regiment on the reports I 
have of their orderly and good conduct in their present quarters.”’ 

In September, 1813, after a short time at Sheffield and 
Huddersfield, on account of the Luddite Riots, the West Essex 
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embarked at Liverpool for Ireland, being quartered at Athlone, 
in County Meath. It was at this period that the Commander- 
in-Chief ordered both the East and West Essex to raise 
supernumeraries by beat of drum to one half the strength of the 
establishment. Whilst at Athlone Lieut.-Colonel Boggis died and 
Captain Pitt, upon whom the temporary command then devolved, 
issued an order on August 18th, 1814, in which he paid tribute 
to the deceased officer’s qualities, his honourable and upright. 
conduct and his mild and gentlemanly manners. On the last 
days of the September following the West Essex were transferred 
to Dublin for embarkation to England, but upon arrival they 
were sent on detachment duty in the towns and villages around 
the Irish capital. The return of Napoleon from Elba still further 
delayed disembodiment, the only concession allowed by the War 
Office, in April, 1815, being that those soldiers who had completed 
five years’ service, numbering about 140 men, should be 
discharged in four equal portions on or before August 10th 
following. They were to be replaced by enlistment by beat of 
drum and for that purpose a recruiting party of six sergeants, 
six corporals and four drummers was sent into Essex. The 
battalion was inspected in Dublin in May, 1815, by Major-General 
White, who issued a very complimentary brigade order, stating 
that he had observed with gratification that notwithstanding 
the length of time the West Essex had been divided into so 
many cantonments, yet its appearance and field movements 
were so correct under Major Boggis. This showed the latter’s 
capability to command and also evinced the attention Captain 
Burrough and the officers had bestowed upon the discipline of 
the corps during the past six months. The General added: 
“It is no less satisfactory to remark that not a single instance 
of corporal punishment has taken place since the Regiment has 
been in Ireland (a period of nearly eighteen months), which proves 
the good disposition of the West Essex.” The corps afterwards 
did duty at Fermoy in place of the 97th Regiment and then 
came welcome orders for Chatham, from which station they were, 
by order dated December 28th, 1815, to proceed to Chelmsford. 
The county town was seen once again after an absence (except for 
short intervals) of over twelve years. 


MILITIA VOLUNTEERS INTO REGULAR REGIMENTS. 


In the references to the two Militia battalions during the closing 
years of the Napoleonic War are a few relating to volunteering 
for service in the Regular Army, which show that no effort was 
made to persuade recruits to enter the 44th (East Essex) and 
56th (West Essex) Regiments, according to the enumeration of 
1783, but that they were induced to join the regiment which 
happened at that moment to need recruits, or which was exciting 
popular attention by reason of its prowess abroad. In August, 
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1808, one hundred men of the West Essex volunteered for sea 
service, whilst in 1810, at Plymouth, a dozen men expressed their 
willingness to join the Portsmouth Division of the Royal Marines. 
When at Gosport in 1807, 175 men of the battalion joined the 
Regular Army.  Lieut.-Colonel Duckett, commanding the 
West Essex, reported, under date October 21st, of the same 
year, that the number of men then present comprised 75 from the 
ballot and 301 substitutes, a total of 376. They were drawn from 
the following sub-divisions: Chelmsford, 97; Brentwood, 47 ; 
Epping and Ongar, 68 ; Ilford, 64; Rochford, 38; Dunmow, 8 ; 
Dengie, 13, and four from Colchester, Witham and Saffron Walden. 
Special efforts were made in 1808—the year of Sir John Moore’s 
operations against Napoleon in Spain—to secure the transfer 
of militiamen into the line and the Government, in March, wrote 
urging that five-sixths of the quota desired should be found 
within the first period of thirty days. Small drafts for the 
Militia constantly marched from Colchester and Chelmsford in that 
year ; four such parties left the county town in the opening months 
of 1808, numbering im all 85. In April, 1809, it was reported that 
the Militia were volunteering in great numbers, particularly for 
well-known regiments in Spain, such as the Guards, 48rd, 
52nd, 58th and King’s Rifle Corps. In 24 hours the East Essex and 
North Lincolns, at Harwich, furnished their full complement of 
men. Three lieutenants were appointed to ensigncies in regiments 
of the line (20th, 43rd and 85th) in recognition of the number of 
men who had joined. At Portsmouth the West Essex offered their 
full quota at once to the 15th, 52nd and 95th Regiments, and two 
lieutenants were appointed as ensigns tothe 20th Foot, then 
stationed at Colchester. It is worthy of note that of 47 names 
forwarded on one occasion to the Clerk of the Peace from the 
lieut.-colonel commanding the East Essex, 42 men had enlisted 
as substitutes and only five were men who served as the direct 
result of the ballot. The 20th Foot was substantially recruited 
in this year from the Essex Militia. A party of 33 men serving 
from the Chelmsford Sub-Division in the West Essex went to 
the 20th and of 20 men from Rochford Hundred, all except 
three were similarly attached. On the other hand, 30 men 
from Tendring Division who were with the East Essex were 
enlisted in no fewer than five regiments—2nd, 20th, 43rd, 63rd 
and 85th. When at Pendennis Castle, Plymouth, in May, 
1811, the West Essex supplied its quota of volunteers to the 
line (79) in a quarter of an hour, 18 of whom were enlisted 
into the Buffs, then under orders for service abroad. In the 
same year the East Essex at Windsor supplied many recruits to 
the 29th Foot. The West Essex, when in Ireland in December, 
1813, provided 211 men as volunteers, some for the Foot Guards, 
but the majority for the Buffs. Seven officers were, in 
consequence, commissioned to the latter regiment—two captains, 
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three lieutenants and two ensigns—and in March of the following 
year a party of ten officers and 200 men, under the command of 
Captain W. H. Haselfoot (late of the West Essex), marched 
from Hastings to Hilsea Barracks preparatory to joining 
Wellington’s army in France. Service in the Ist Foot Guards in 
1812 and 1813 was apparently very popular with the Essex 
Militia battalions, for four parties of volunteers all contained 
a considerable proportion of men for the Guards. There were 
also recruits for the Royal Wagon Train and in addition 
to the Buffs, mentioned above, for the 7th, 14th, 16th, 24th, 
39th, 73rd and 103rd Foot. There were reductions in strength 
from other causes than enlistment for service abroad, for in a 
period of a little over a year (1811-1812) the West Essex reported 
a loss of 34—eight from death, 18 discharged as unfit for service 
and eight deserters. 


SOUTH ESSEX MILITIA. 


In 1797 men were enrolled as Supplementary Militia, to be 
exercised annually for 21 days, but not to be liable to further 
service, except in case of actual invasion. The Essex Lieutenancy 
ordered the men thus available to be grouped in two divisions 
answering to the areas from which the regular Militia were 
recruited. One third part of each of the divisions was to be trained 
at the same time, the first muster for training to be at Colchester, 
on March 138th, and the other at Chelmsford on the same 
date. The divisions were thus defined: Eastern—Divisions of 
Colchester, Hinckford, Tendring, Walden and Freshwell and 
Witham (including Colchester, Harwich and Saffron Walden) 
and the Hundred of Dengie and Maldon. Western—Divisions 
of Brentwood, Dunmow, Epping, Rochford and Ilford (including 
the Liberty of MHavering-atte-Bower) and the Hundred of 
Chelmsford. The ballot was used in some districts, probably 
in all. Those so drawn for Dengie and Chelmsford Hundreds 
were sworn in at Chelmsford during February and for substitutes 
from ten to fourteen guineas were given. The following year 
training was again ordered, but upon a royal warrant enacting 
that the Supplementary Militia were to be incorporated with the 
regular Militia, the Essex men were embodied as a separate 
battalion, with an establishment of 840 rank and file, the command 
being given to Colonel J. Holden Strutt, of Terling Place. Captain 
T. G. Bramston was gazetted lieutenant-colonel and Captain 
S. Carne as major. By the middle of June, 1798, the two parties 
had marched into the new barracks at Chelmsford and were 
being trained as one unit under the name of the 3rd Battalion, 
or South Essex Militia. Their first duty was to guard the 
magazines at Purfleet, and when news came of the victory of 
the Nile the officers, N.C.O’s. and men voluntarily subscribed 
one day’s pay for the relief of the widows and families of the men 
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who suffered. The battalion was used as a depot for the other 
corps, for on June 15th, 1798, Colonel Strutt was ordered to send 
a draft forthwith to the West Essex at Lewes Barracks. After 
remaining a considerable period at Chelmsford, the South Essex 
were moved to Norwich and then to Wisbech, but they were 
apparently disembodied at Chelmsford early in 1800. The 
battalion reappeared again in June, 1803, after the East and West 
Essex, upon re-embodiment, had been ordered to other parts of the 
country. Colonel J. Holden Strutt was again in command and Mr. 
T. G. Bramston as lieut-colonel. The battalion was marched to 
Landguard Fort, thence to Norman’s Cross, afterwards to 
Huntingdon and Godmanchester, reaching Chelmsford again in 
August, 1804, en route for Harwich. In April, 1805, it was in 
Chelmsford again, where it supplied a large number of men 
for the Regular Army. The latter were conveyed to Maldon 
for service in wagons of the Royal Wagon Train. Upon the 
passage of the Reduction Act, the South Essex were selected for 
disbandment and accordingly on 24th July, 1805, the battalion 
was dissolved. The men were transferred to both the East and 
West Essex. Those for the former marched to St. Ives and thence 
to Durham, and so into Scotland, and those for the West Essex 
to Portsmouth preparatory to crossing over to the Isle of Wight. 
In making the reduction the King expressed approbation of the 
service which had been rendered and ordered that those officers 
who could not be selected to fill vacancies in other battalions 
of the county should receive six months’ pay. 


IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


For many years after the re-settlement of Europe the annual 
training of the Militia was dispensed with. The East Essex 
were commanded by Colonel Francis Hale Rigby until 1828, 
when Colonel H. J. Conyers succeeded. He resigned in 1881. 
Colonel J. Holden Strutt was in command of. the West Essex 
in 1823, having taken over from Lieut.-Colonel James Boggis, 
and Sir John T. Tyrell, Bart., of Boreham House, in 1831. He 
remained in command until 1852, when he was succeeded by 
the Hon. C. H. Maynard, who had served in the Guards, and who 
retained command until 1854, when he was transferred to the 
Essex Rifles. In 1817 the East Essex reported a _ strength 
of 829 N.C.O’s., drummers and men, and the West Essex 
407. At the annual training in 1820 the East Essex had present 
819 other ranks and the West Essex 201. Thereafter, for 
some years, the force seems to have fallen into abeyance and the 
permanent staff reduced, though some official interest was shown 
by Lord Melbourne’s notification of April 30th, 1833, that as a 
result of numbering Militia battalions by lot, the East Essex 
were designated XIV and the West Essex XIX. Reorganization 
was effected in 1852, when 80,000 were to be raised by voluntary 
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enlistment for service in any part of the United Kingdom in two 
years, the Queen having authority to increase it in emergency to 
120,000 after notifying Parliament of her intention. The ballot was 
not to be used unless the men could not be obtained otherwise. 
There was immediate activity in Essex and ere long the two 
battalions were in military being again, recruiting being stimulated 
by the outbreak of the Crimean War, 1854-1856. On April 
80th, 1853, Lord Palmerston, as Secretary of State for War, 
notified Viscount Maynard that the East Essex were in future to be 
known as the Essex Rifles, the West Essex retaining their old 
title. Thus the latter kept their yellow facings and scarlet 
tunics until the former were changed to white of the infantry of 
the line in 1881, but the East Essex facings of Lincoln green 
were altered. They wore the uniform of rifle green, with black 
facings. The number allotted to the East Essex in 1855 was XIII 
and for the West Essex XIX. It was during the reorganization in 
1854 that a Quartermaster-Sergeant unfortunately took upon 
himself to sell as waste paper all the regimental books and letters 
which he found in the stores except those in immediate use, and a 
large quantity of valuable material for a history of the Essex force 
was thus destroyed. There were offers of service outside the 
United Kingdom during the Crimean War and an Act was passed in 
1855 authorizing their acceptance. Both battalions were 
embodied in 1854. The West Essex were stationed at Chelmsford, 
under Colonel Sir Samuel B. Ruggles-Brise, K.C.B., whose name 
is prominently associated with the revival of the Militia force 
in Essex, whilst the Essex Rifles, under Lord Jocelyn, were moved 
from Colchester to the Tower of London. At that station the 
Rifles lost their colonel by death from cholera in June, 1854, 
his successor being the Hon. Charles Henry Maynard, son of 
Viscount Maynard, of Easton Lodge. The Illustrated London News 
tells the story of the incoming of the Rifles, on May 25th—‘‘ The 
Regiment arrived at the Eastern Counties railway terminus at 
Shoreditch from Colchester. The Regiment having been formed, 
headed by its band, marched out of the station and, followed by a 
large crowd, proceeded along Bishopsgate Street, Gracechurch 
Street and Great Tower Street to assume the duties of guarding the 
Tower. The regiment numbers close on 700 rank and file. 
The men are all smart, active young fellows, averaging 5ft. 5in. 
The uniform is a rifle green tunic and trousers, shot belt and 
pouch, and they are armed with a short rifle and cut and thrust 
sword, made to be fixed as a bayonet, to resist cavalry. The 
regiment has already attained considerable discipline and is 
extremely efficient in the field. It is the first Militia corps 
- called on for garrison duty.” In June the Rifles (500 strong) 
were reviewed in Hyde Park. ‘“‘ The men were put through the 
battalion movements and subsequently performed the light 
infantry and rifle evolutions with admirable precision; the 
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skirmishing and firing, in every posture, could not be excelled 
by the most practised Chasseurs, and was highly commended 
by several military officers of high rank who were present. After 
the review the Regiment was formed into column of sections and 
marched, preceded by the excellent brass band, to Hungerford 
Bridge, where the men embarked in steamboats for conveyance 
to the Tower. As the Regiment passed Buckingham Palace the 
Queen came forward to inspect them from the balcony.” In 
1855 the battalion was at Weedon and in 1856 at Colchester, 
when it was disembodied. Whilst at Weedon a detachment of 
the Essex Rifles was sent to Staffordshire owing to disturbances 
caused by the assembly of colliers and potters at Bilston, Willenhall 
and Darlaston because of a reduction of wages.’ 


WATERLOO VETERAN AND A COINCIDENCE. 


Mr. Asher Prior, of Colchester, upon his death in 1926, 
bequeathed as a heirloom to his family the musket ball which 
wounded his grandfather, Captain Jesse Jones, whilst serving 
with the Grenadier Guards in the defence of Hougomont Farm 
at the Battle of Waterloo. Upon retiring from the Guards in 
1828 Captain Jones received a commission in the East Essex 
Militia, with which unit he served until 1852, part of the time as 
captain and adjutant. He enlisted in 1804 at the age of 18 in the 
First Foot Guards (now Grenadier Guards) and was present with 
his regiment at the battle of Barrosa in the Peninsular War, | 
at the storming of Bergen-op-Zoom, when he was slightly wounded, 
and at the Battle of Waterloo. Towards the close of the day, 
when sustaining with the Guards the valorous defence of 


1. A request for information concerning the Essex Militia by Colonel H. Colvin, 
published in The Times in 1927, brought several interesting replies from various 
parts of the country chiefly concerning service in the Militia in the early 
years of the Nineteenth Century. One letter came from Mr. A. St. L. Trigge, of 
Toronto, Secretary of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, who wrote: ‘‘ My 
grandfather and several of his brothers and at least one of their sons were officers 
in the West Essex Militia about a century ago. Samuel Trigge, the eldest of the 
brothers, was paymaster of the regiment and I have the commission of his son, 
James Trigge, as ensign, granted by Viscount Maynard, on March 16th, 1833, in 
my possession. The Trigge family were residents for a time at Little Baddow, 
but have all left long ago. Among old relics I have a glass tumbler and a wine 
glass, which bear the name of the Regiment.’’ Mr. E. C. Theedom, of Elmhurst, 
Pedmore, Stourbridge, supplied important details concerning the uniform in the 
early days of Queen Victoria’s reign: ‘‘ The coat was scarlet, with green facings, 
and the lace was silver. Only one epaulet was worn and this on the left shoulder, 
a sash going over the right shoulder. The hats were, I should say, quite 10in. 
diameter at top, with a feather plume quite lWin. high. The latter was of gold 
colour at the bottom, then red and white at top. The chin strap was of silver 
plate. I have heard my father say that on hot davs many men had to fall out 
owing to the weight of their hats. All the officers at that time had to have a certain 
private income. My father was first lieutenant and had an opportunity of being 
made captain, but his private income was not sullicient. Two of his sisters offered 
to make up the amount, but he said he would not serve Her Majesty under false 
pretences and he did not accept promotion. Once, being in charge of @ company, 
he received written instructions from the Colonel. He could not read them, 
neither could the other officers, so he took them back. After looking at them for 
some time the Colonel tore them up, saying, ‘ Dash it, Theedom, I wrote these for 
you to read, not me. I'll tell you what I want you to do.’ ”’ 
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Hougomont, he was shot through the breast by a musket ball 
and was later carried to one of the churches in Brussels, 
temporarily used as a hospital. When the wound was bein 
dressed, the ball, which had passed through his back, was foun 
in his clothes, much flattened. For wounds and long service 
this gallant officer was granted, upon retirement from the 
Militia, a captain’s full pay pension until his death, which took 
place in 1868 at the age of 81. He lies buried in St. Botolph’s 
Churchyard. In connection with this officer’s career, Mr. 
Asher Prior used to relate a remarkable coincidence. In 1902 
he went to Brighton for a few days’ change and met casually 
at dinner another visitor to the hotel. The following conversation 
ensued: Said my neighbour, “‘ My friends say I ought to have 
been a soldier.” ‘* Indeed,” I replied. ‘‘ Yes,” said he, “I 
was born in Woolwich Barracks and my father and grandfather 
were soldiers.” ‘* My grandfather was also a soldier,” I observed, 
and he continued, “‘ My grandfather was with Wellington through 
the Peninsular War, and was badly wounded at Waterloo.” 
I replied, “‘My grandfather, too, was in the same campaign 
and was shot through the breast at Waterloo.” ‘* But,” said 
he, “‘I am going to tell you something more remarkable. I 
was born on Waterloo Day.” ‘‘ Notso exceptional as you imagine,” 
I said. “I, too, was born on that day.” ‘°* Well,” said my 
companion, “this is extraordinary—that two of our ancestors 
should have been through the Peninsular War, have fought 
and been wounded at Waterloo, that you and I should have 
been born on Waterloo Day and, by this casual meeting, have 
become acquainted with these facts in each other’s history.” 
He added, reflectively, ‘“‘I have lately had a deal of trouble, 
have recently lost my wife, and it has aged me. I am not so 
old as I look. I was born in 1849.’ His surprise was complete 
when I assured him that here, again, our history was common 
and that I, too, was born in the same year ! 


PRESENTATION OF COLOURS. 


From 1856 to 1859 there was no annual training for the Rifles, 
and from that time until 1899 they were either at Colchester or 
Warley, whilst the West Essex were trained at Chelmsford until 
1880, and then at Warley. When embodied at Chelmsford in 
September, 1858, the West Essex, under Colonel Ruggles-Brise, 
were presented with new colours by Lady Rayleigh on behalf of the 
ladies of Essex, Lord Rayleigh recalling that his father (Colonel J. 
Holden Strutt) had entered the West Essex Militia 77 years before 
and then, having raised another regiment (South Essex), returned 
to his old corps and only left it with his last breath. The project 
of equipping the battalion with colours was started by the ladies 
of Essex, Mrs. Honywood and Mrs. Tufnell acting as secretaries 
of the fund. The necessary sum was quickly raised from all 
classes of society and on September 25th the new emblems were 
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presented at Bishops Hall, after the battalion, which mustered 
18 officers and 896 other ranks, had been inspected by Colonel 
Douglas, D.A.G. for Inspecting Militia. A detachment of the 
West Essex Yeomanry kept the ground. The colours having 
been consecrated by the Rev. J. Fox, of Fairstead, they ‘were 
handed to Lieut. Wm. Wynch and Ensign Eicke, on behalf of 
the regiment, the colour escort being found by the grenadier 
company, under Captain Layton and Lieut. M. Formby. JLady 
Rayleigh’s address to the West Essex was eloquent and spirited : 
“The Regiment is associated in the memory of some among us 
with recollections of patriotic enthusiasm and voluntary devotion 
exhibited in days long gone by, when our beloved country was 
threatened with foreign invasion and seemed to have little to 
defend her but the brave hearts of her children and the waves 
that beat upon her shore. God forbid that such danger should 
again menace our homes and long may we avert from them the 
evils of war by the best security for a nation’s peace, the righteous- 
ness which exalts it. I feel sure there is not a man here who, 
if duty called on him, would not fight bravely and endure patiently 
in the cause of his Queen and country, who would not emulate 
the noble deeds of our British soldiers in India and the Crimea, but 

your duties do not at present demand these heroic sacrifices ; 

therefore, it is specially incumbent in you to honour your 

profession by strict attention to its discipline at the time when 

your services are required and sustain a character for that high 

moral courage in your own homes which make a good man as 

well as a good soldier.”” At the dinner party given by the officers 

in the evening, a presentation was made to the mess of a 

massive silver snuff-box, having at the four corners small mortars 

resting on griffins and officers bearing colours, with a lion 

surmounting the lid. This gift was also from the ladies of Essex, 

having been bought from the balance which remained in hand 

after the colours had been purchased. The inscription read : 

** Presented, with colours, to the Colonel and Officers of the West 

Essex Militia by the Ladies of Essex, 1858.” 

The red cross on the cap plate was discontinued in 1859 and the 
Glengarry cap became the head-dress of Militia units in 1874, 
Five years later the headquarters of the West Essex were removed 
from Chelmsford to Warley Barracks. In 1870 the commanding 
officers of both the East and West Essex were asked if they could 
raise a second battalion when required and both said there would 
be difficulty in so doing. The commander of the East Essex 
hinted that recourse to the ballot would be necessary. The men 
were mainly agriculturists, but in the case of the West Essex a 
proportion came from the towns as well as the villages, all of them 
being labourers. A great transformation came in 1881, when 
the territorial system was applied to the Militia, the Essex 
Rifles becoming the 3rd Battalion The Essex Regiment and the 
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West Essex the 4th Battalion The Essex Regiment. The successive 
commanders of the former were Lieut.-Colonels Sir Thomas Sutton 
Western, Bart. (1866-1870), F. G. Whitehead (1870-1882), Edgar 
J. Disney (1882-1890), F. E. Brace (1890), J. E. Savill (1890-93), 
T. S. Holroyd (1893-1899) and A. T. Digby Neave (1899- 
1902), whilst the West Essex were led by Sir S. B. Ruggles- 
Brise from 1854 until 1889, when Colonel Brooke Flemyng 
Gyll succeeded (1889-1894), then Lieut.-Colonel F. Smart Walker 
(1894-1900), Lieut.-Colonel Slane Fleming (1900) and Lieut.- 
Colonel G. W. Prowse (1905). The East Essex trained at Warley 
from the South African War until 1906. In that year Clacton 
was chosen, followed successively by Maldon and Chelmsford. 
The most notable commanding officer was Colonel Ruggles- 
Brise. Born in 1825, he entered the lst Dragoon Guards when 
nineteen years of age and some nine years later was appointed 
lieut.-colonel of the West Essex Militia, which he commanded 
with much success for thirty-six years, being honorary colonel 
from 1889 to his death in 1899. From 1868 to 1884 he was 
Conservative Member of Parliament for East Essex. He was 
made a Companion of the Bath in 1881 and advanced to knightly 
rank in that Order in 1887. Another prominent officer was 
Lieut.-Colonel James Lucas, of Witham, formerly of Broomfield 
Place, who died in 1894, at the age of 80. He was connected with 
the West Essex Militia for forty years and was a direct descendant 
of Sir Charles Lucas, one of the Royalist officers who was shot 
outside Colchester Castle after the siege by order of Fairfax. 
His reminiscences of the county covered a lengthy period, for he 
was born two years before Waterloo. In the letter he wrote to 
the editor of the Essex Chronicle a few months before his death, 
he recalled the fact that he, with others, saw the last survivor 
of Major Tufnell’s troop of Loyal Essex Yeomanry Cavalry, 
in the uniform of the period, “in the person of old Wade, the 
hairdresser, mounted, who appeared alone in full martial attire 
in front of the Shire Hall on the occasion of the inauguration of 
the big gun.”’ Colonel Lucas’s father was a private in Major 
Tufnell’s troop and never aspired to other rank. His sergeant 
was a butcher of Broomfield, named Finch, so that the singular 
position was that “‘ the butcher was on Saturday bringing a joint 
in a tray to the kitchen door and on the next Monday had the 
squire under his command.” Mr. Lucas, when in training, 
performed all the trooper’s duties, an office which was also 
carried out by others of the landowners who were troopers and 
who acted as they did by way of example. The late Mr. Christopher 
Tower also served as a private in the Volunteers when the 
movement was resuscitated in the Fifties and Lieut.-Colonel 
Lucas remembered the Militia being inspected by a number of 
deputy lieutenants in Mr. Durrant’s field. “ They all appeared 
in their full staff uniforms, except Tower, who was senior, and who 
appeared as a private of the Essex Rifle Volunteers. It was 
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greatly distasteful to certain of our officers to find themselves 
obliged to march past a private of volunteers, though some 
(myself included) greatly applauded him.”’ 

When the West Essex assembled for training in 1879 at Warley the 
barracks were fully occupied by the 10th Regiment and the officers 
had to make use of the Depot mess and also that of the 10th 
Regiment. At the conclusion of the training the officers presented 
a handsome clock to the depot in consideration of the kindness they 
had received. In 1882 Martini Henry rifles were supplied in lieu 
of the old Snider and in April of that year two sergeants, two 
corporals and fifty privates of the Militia Reserve, under the 
command of Captain Walker, were sent to Aldershot for three 
weeks’ training with the 2nd Battalion The Essex Regiment. The 
commander of the latter, Lieut.-Colonel F. C. Hill, wrote to 
Colonel Ruggles-Brise upon the departure of the detachment : 
“‘I have much satisfaction in bearing testimony to the good 
behaviour of the men during the time they have been under my 
command. Much credit is due to Captain Walker for his attention 
to his men and to his efforts is in a great measure due the 
satisfactory progress they have made in their drill and the clean 
and soldierlike manner in which they turned out. The detachment 
took part in the review by the Queen yesterday and marched past 
so steadily as to call for remark from H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, commanding the Brigade.”’ In 1883 the East Essex 
were again dressed in the scarlet tunic and white facings of the 
infantry of the line. The 2nd Battalion the Essex Regiment 
formed part of the Gordon relief expedition in 1885 and Lieut. 
Cecil Colvin, from the West Essex Militia, was attached for service. 
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Band of the West Essex Militia (about 1860). 
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DR. JOHNSON’S VISIT. 


As Warley Barracks, which had been used for some years as 
a training centre for European recruits for the military service 
of the East India Company, in 1881 became definitely associated 
with the Essex Regiment, a short sketch of its history will, in those 
circumstances, be both appropriate and interesting. Warley 
Common was used as a military camp in 1742 and during the Seven 
Years’ War, American War and Napoleonic War tens of thousands 
of regular and militia troops were encamped there during the 
summer months. The camp was visited by the celebrated 
Dr. Johnson in 1778. He was the guest of Captain Langton, 
of the Lincolnshire Militia. Authorities had previously assumed 
that the great lexicographer’s visit was to Warley, a small 
town near Halifax, Yorkshire, on the ground that the Lincolnshire 
Militia would not, at that time, be sent so far away as Essex, 
but readers of the previous pages of this narrative will have 
gathered that it was the custom from 1757 onwards to send 
the Militia regiments right out of their home counties. In 
the year 1778 the East Essex were at Coxheath Camp, Kent, 
whilst Scotch and Irish Militia were at Warley Camp in the year 
following. Further, Dr. Johnson’s letter to Captain Langton, 
dated October 31st, 1778, enquiring if the King’s visit pleased him, 
obviously referred to Warley, because George III had visited it 
as recently as October 20th of that year, when he reviewed the 
troops in Thorndon Park. Moreover, as will be noted later, 
Langton refers in his description of Johnson’s visit to the hospitality 
of General Hall, and this officer was in command of a portion of the 
troops when the King paid his visit. Again, on November 
21st, Johnson wrote to Boswell : “ Langton has been encamped 
with his company of Militia on Warley Common ; I spent five days 
amongst them. He signalized himself as a diligent officer and 
has a very high respect in the regiment. He presided when I 
was there at a court martial. He is now quartered in 
Hertfordshire ; his lady and little ones are in Scotland. Paoli 
came to the camp and commanded the soldiers.” This letter 
shows that Langton was then in winter quarters in Hertfordshire, 
not more than a march or two from Warley Camp. The late 
breaking up of the camp had caused Johnson some anxiety 
for the health of the troops, for he wrote on October 31st to 
his friend : ‘‘ When are you to be cantoned in better habitations ? 
The air grows cold and the ground damp. _ A longer stay in 
the Camp cannot be without danger to the health of the common 
men, even if the officers can escape.”’ Austin Dobson had on 
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doubt upon the matter, for in his life of “Fanny Burney ” 
he refers to “‘ a rhymed satire on the camp which fears of French 
invasion had established at Warley Common in Essex, and 
which King George and Queen Charlotte visited in October, 
1778. Johnson had gone there earlier as the guest of Bennet 
Langton, who was a captain in the Lincolnshire Militia.”” Captain 
Langton wrote a detailed description of Johnson’s visit to 
Boswell: It was in the Summer of the year 1778 that he (Dr. 
Johnson) complied with my invitation to come down to the 
Camp at Warley, and he stayed with me about a week. The scene 
appeared, notwithstanding a great degree of ill-health that he 
seemed to labour under, to interest and amuse him, as agreeing 
with the disposition that I believe you know he constantly 
manifested towards enquiring into subjects of the military kind. 
He sat, with a patient degree of attention, to observe the proceed- 
ings of a regimental court martial that happened to be called 
in the time of his stay with us; and one night, as late as eleven 
o’clock, he accompanied the major of the regiment in going 
what are styled the rounds, where he might observe the forms 
of visiting the guards, for seeing that they and their sentries are 
ready in their duty on their several posts. He took occasion 
to converse at times on military topics, one in particular that I 
see the mention of in your “‘ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,”’ 
which lies open before me, as to gunpowder, which he spoke to 
the same effect, in part, that you relate. On one occasion, 
when the regiment was going through their exercise, he went 
quite close to the men at one of the extremities of it, and watched 
all their practice attentively and when he came away his remark 
was, ‘‘ The men indeed do load their muskets and fire with 
wonderful celerity.”. He was likewise particular in enquiring 
to know what was the weight of the musket balls in use, and 
within what distance they might be expected to take effect 
when fired off. In walking among the tents and observing the 
difference between those of the officers and private men, he said 
that the superiority of accommodation and the better conditions 
of life to that of the inferior ones was never exhibited to him in so 
distinct a view. The civilities paid to him in the camp were 
from the gentlemen of the Lincolnshire Regiment, one of the 
officers of which accommodated him with a tent in which he slept ; 
and from General Hall, who very courteously invited him to 
dine with him, where he appeared to be very well pleased with 
this entertainment and the civilities he received on the part of the 
General ; the attention likewise of the General’s aide-de-camp, 
Captain Smith, seemed to be very welcome to him, as appeared 
by their engaging in a great deal of discourse together. The gentle- 
men of the East York Regiment likewise, on being informed of his 
coming, solicited his company at dinner, but by that time he had 
fixed his departure, so that he could not comply with the invitation. 
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WARLEY CAMP, 1779. 
From an engraving preserved at the Depot, Warley. 
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REVIEW BY KING GEORGE III. 


The visit of George III and his consort was attended by much 
state. The King left London at 12.30 p.m. on October 19th, 1778, 
and arrived at Thorndon Park at 3 p.m., where he was the guest 
of Lord Petre. Detachments of Household Cavalry and the 
King’s Light Dragoons provided the escort. When the royal 
party came near to Brentwood they were received with an artillery 
salute, and thereafter through the streets of the town and the road 
to the park gates the way was lined by the grenadiers of the Camp, 
the 25th and 69th Regiments of Foot and the East Riding and 
East Kent Regiments of Militia, commanded by Major-General 
Sir D. Lindsay. The guard at Thorndon Place was supplied by 
the 6th Regiment. Lord Petre was the head of the leading 
Catholic family in Essex and the visit taking place after the passing 
of the first Relief Act, which removed certain of the disabilities 
upon Catholics, he appreciated very much the King’s acceptance 
of the invitation. He thus described the arrival: ‘ At ten 
minutes after three behold in the avenue the finest sight of the 
kind I ever saw. The sun bright out, the army drawn up on each 
side, innumerable people and the King and Queen appearing with 
their equipages, Horse Guards and attendants and numberless 
horsemen who had been at my desire to meet them, having 
my tenants with my steward at their head and everybody else 
he could collect. The park of artillery saluting all the time, 
the echo of the woods, the shouts of the people, the rapidity with 
which the King’s chaise ran, the lawn in an instant covered with 
horsemen, the horses panting, made the whole resemble an 
enchantment, for I verily believe from the time of the royal 
chaise appearing at the top of the avenue a mile and a half full 
from the house to their Majesties coming up to the door did not 
exceed five minutes.’ On the Tuesday morning the King, on horse- 
back, and the Queen, in her chaise, proceeded to the Common, 
where the troops were drawn up in line. Their Majesties were 
received by General Lord Amherst, Lieut.-General Pierson 
and the brigade commanders, after which the King inspected 
the troops, and then witnessed the march past of the infantry 
and artillery. ‘‘ The line then went through their several firings, 
after which the Light Infantry and Grenadiers, with the Artillery, 
marched immediately through the woods towards Little Warley 
{followed by the whole line in two columns), where, as well as 
in the adjacent woods, several batteries were placed, and many 
manceuvres of attack and defence were performed, with the 
continued firing of musquetry and cannon, to which the situation 
and variety of the ground were very favourable and afforded much 
pleasure to the numerous spectators.” The operations concluded 
shortly before 3 p.m. and the King then returned to the Queen, 
who had witnessed the movements from a stand which had been 


1. ‘* The Ninth Lord Petre,”’ p. 44 (M. D. Petre). 
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constructed by Lord Petre. Attended by the Marquess of 
Carmarthen, Lord Chamberlain, Earl Waldegrave, Her Majesty’s 
Master of Horse, Lady Egremont, a Lady of the Bedchamber, 
Lady Petre and Lady Amherst, a reception was held by the King 
and Queen, at which His Majesty expressed his pleasure at the 
appearance, discipline and good order of troops. Their Majesties 
returned to Thorndon Place a little after 4 p.m., and the next 
morning, at 10 o’clock, they set out for London, the road being 
lined by Light Infantry, 6th and Liverpool Regiment of Foot 
and the North Gloucester and North Lincolnshire Regiments of 
Militia, under the command of Major-General Hall. Lunch was 
served at Navestock, the seat of Earl Waldegrave, and the party 
set out therefrom shortly after 3 p.m., arriving at the Queen’s 
House soon after 5.15 p.m. Upon leaving Thorndon Place, the 
King left a sum of money for the poor of the parish and also for 
the ringers in the towns and villages which he passed through. 
The account concludes : “‘ Great numbers of people were assembled 
at the review and in the roads and villages through which their 
Majesties passed on their journey to and from Thorndon Place. 
The houses were decorated with boughs of trees, flowers, etc., 
and a general illumination prevailed in and about Brentwood, 
in Lord Petre’s park and at the houses in the neighbourhood 
of the camp. The large testimonies of loyalty, together with the 
ringing of bells and the repeated acclamations of joy which the 
people expressed as their Majesties passed, were very pleasing 
and afforded great satisfaction to them.” 

The camp was formed again in July of the following year, with 
Lieut.-General Parker in command, and the troops in garrison 
were 2nd Royal Scots, 18th Royal Irish, Berkshire, Cambridge- 
shire, West Suffolk, Hertfordshire, West Kent, East Middlesex, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, Queen’s Royals and 59th Foot. About 
11,000 men were present. The severe sentences of those days 
are recalled by a couple of incidents at the camp in October. 
A private of the Royal Scots was sentenced to receive one 
thousand lashes for desertion. A sergeant of the Queen’s was 
reduced to the ranks and also ordered to undergo one thousand 
lashes for desertion and stealing the company’s pay, £40, and to 
receive stoppage of 1s. 2d. per week until the amount was repaid. 
When the men had received 400 lashes the flogging was stopped 
and they were sent to hospital. ‘‘ The punishment was inflicted 
in the most severe and exemplary manner, each lash being given 
by the tap from a drum.” It is a singular coincidence that the 
morning after (October 16th), as if in retribution of these brutal 
sentences, a great storm smote the camp, ‘‘ the most dreadful 
storm that has been known by the oldest man in the county.” 
Storehouses were blown down, powder and stores being spoilt 
by the heavy rain ; tents and marquees were shattered, including 
those of the Dukes of Devonshire and Argyle; the hospital at 
Brook Street similarly suffered and the lead was stripped from the 
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roof and flung on to the bowling green ; a portion of the ‘‘ Horse 
and Groom ” was carried away and a falling leaden spout injured a 
soldier of the Royal Scots so severely that he died within ten 
minutes. Twenty-seven men were taken to hospital and damage 
sustained to the extent of £8,000. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S DEPOT. 

In 1804 it was decided to make Warley Camp a permanent 
station. Land to the extent of 116 acres was purchased at a cost of 
£5,400 in 1805 and barracks were constructed for two troops of 
horse artillery, the accommodation being for ten officers and 306 
men, with 222 horses. In addition, there were premises 
appropriated for a hospital. The new accommodation was used 
for other branches of the services, for the first garrison consisted of 
half a battalion of the Rifle Brigade, the other portion being in 
barracks at Romford. The last cavalry regiment to use Warley 

was the Scots Greys in 1832. In May, 1842, the East India 
Company, whose training centre for engineer, artillery and infantry 
recruits was then at Chatham, were notified by the Commander-in- 
Chief (Lord Hill) that the accommodation for the regular troops at 
Chatham was insufficient for the numbers usually there and, 
moreover, the number was expected to be increased because of the 
recent augmentation of the Army in India. ‘“* It, therefore, 
becomes indispensable,”’ proceeded the letter, “ to consider in what 
manner additional space may be provided not only for the troops in 
barracks, but for the sick in hospital at that station, and it has 
been proposed to Lord Hill as the most economical and least 
expensive mode of effecting this desirable object—and in which 
proposition his Lordship entirely concurs—that the troops in 
the service of the East India Company should be removed from 
their present quarters in Brompton Barracks and be equally 
well provided for in the barracks at Warley. Warley is about 
twelve miles distant from Tilbury Fort, being about three miles 
more than from Brompton Barracks to Gravesend. The distance, 
therefore, being but one march, is essentially the same and the 
convenience for the embarkation of troops in all respects the same. 

‘ In proof of the convenience and proximity of Warley 
Barracks for every purpose of embarking troops in the River, it is 
only necessary to observe that a large proportion of the troops 
recently embarked for India have been previously quartered in this 
barracks and marched from thence to the boats. The separation 
of the troops of the East India Company from those of His 
Majesty would by this arrangement be completely effected and 
they would be wholly under the control of their own officers 
without any interference whatever.” The letter, which was 
signed by Lieut.-General Lord Fitzroy Somerset, concluded that 
the officer cadets (engineering) could be provided for in the 
barracks at Brompton, as at present. The East India Company 
demurred to the suggestion, pointing out the value which came 
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from a body of troops enlisted for European service in India 
being closely associated with the officers and men of the Regular 
Army. The Court of Directors also alluded to the expense 
involved in adapting Warley Barracks for the accommodation 
of 800 men. Alternative accommodation at Chatham (Casemate 
Barracks) was suggested, but this was promptly rejected and the 
Company agreed to the transfer, declaring that removing the 
depot to the barracks at Warley was less objectionable, provided 
that the engineer cadets and thirty sappers could continue to 
be housed at Brompton. The accommodation required was for 
seven officers, twenty-one staff sergeants and 800 men, the 
latter figure being occasionally reached. After some negotiation, 
which continued until January, 1843, it was agreed by the Board 
of Ordnance that the Company should purchase the barracks 
and the whole of the ground attached thereto, 116 acres, for 
£15,000, with a condition that a portion of the same not exceeding 
25 acres should be sold at £30 per acre if required at any time for 
a military barracks. There was also a stipulation that if the 
Company desired to sell the property thereafter the refusal 
of the option should be given to H.M. Government. Additions 
and alterations were made. The stable ranges and lofts were 
altered and fitted up as infantry quarters and, including the 
original barracks, accommodation was provided for 785 recruits 
and 20 sergeants, with two schoolrooms and four rooms for a 
canteen. The officers’ quarters were turned into the Commandant’s 
residence and new buildings were erected for the remaining officers. 
The riding school was transformed into a hospital and the gunshed 
used as a chapel and officers’ stables. A new feature was the 
provision of forty rooms for the married men owing to the lack 
of suitable accommodation outside the barracks. The huts each 
contained four rooms and each married man and his wife occupied 
aroom. In 1854 the height of the walls in the stable ranges was 
raised 5ft. in order to give more light and air to the upper rooms, 
which increased the accommodation for the men to 882. Twonew 
ranges of buildings on the western side of the barrack quadrangle 
were built in 1856, enabling 1,120 men to be housed. In this 
same year gas was installed in place of ship’s candles and oil. 

The transfer was effected on May 25th, 1843. A railway 
company’s steamboat was engaged to convey the men and light 
baggage from Gravesend to Grays Pier, from which place the troops 
marched to Warley. The stores, heavy baggage and field pieces 
were taken by barge to Grays and thence transferred to the 
barracks. Upon leaving Chatham Colonel Sir Thomas Willshire 
issued a garrison order congratulating the force upon the uniformly 
good conduct and regularity which had marked their course at 
the station and also referring to the admirable system of interior 
economy established by Lieut.-Colonel Hay, which reflected the 
highest credit upon him and the officers of the depot under his 
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command. The Company remained in possession at Warley 
for seventeen years and they were busy times. The recruits 
leaving for India were at first marched to Grays, then embarked on 
a steamboat and put upon the outward bound ship at Gravesend, 
but in 1854 the extension of the railway system linked up 
Brentwood with Tilbury and thenceforward the men were sent 
by rail. Large numbers of recruits came from Ireland and 
Scotland and there was usually a considerable influx, particularly 
from the former country, when the annual Militia training was over. 
Difficulties were caused by married men being attested as single 
men and upon parading for embarkation pitiful scenes were wit- 
nessed. Not a few deserters from the Regular Army endeavoured 
to get out of the country by enlisting in the Company’s forces. 
Exemption was claimed from tolls at Creed’s Ferry, Tilbury, 
on the ground that such a privilege was enjoyed by members 
of H.M. Forces. An experienced N.C.O. accompanied recruit 
drafts down the river until the pilot left in order that he might 
see the men were comfortably installed. Light is thrown upon 
the embarkation arrangements by a letter which the Colonel 
Commandant (Lieut.-Colonel E. Hay) wrote in 1846. It had 
been suggested that the recruits should have more drill before 
being sent to India and Colonel Hay replied: “‘ I am quite sure 
that a portion of the recruits embark annually who are not 
complete in drill owing to the short time they remain at the depot. 
This is caused by the emigration taking place during the Summer 
months only and the necessity at the close of the embarking season 
to send off every man in order to make room for the accumulation 
that must necessarily take place in the Winter months, an arrange- 
ment which is likewise followed by the depots at Chatham of all 
H.M. regiments in India. I have frequently been obliged to embark 
a party that had only arrived at the depot on the preceding day 
in order to make up the numbers for which tonnage has been en- 
gaged. At the commencement of the season the men who have 
been longest at the depot are first embarked and it has so happened 
that for the last two years the first two detachments of each year 
have gone to Madras, which necessarily caused the undisciplined 
recruits to be sent to Bengal and Bombay.” It was noticed that 
drafts suffered in morale and discipline by reason of the confine- 
ment during the long voyage to India and the employment of 
larger ships was suggested, the small vessels then engaged not en- 
abling the men to take proper exercise. The trooping season ran 
from May to October. From September, 1849, to June 30th, 1851, 
over 2,000 people were embarked from Grays Pier for India, includ- 
ing 1,995 men, women and children. There were also 182 officers 
and N.C.QO’s in charge of the parties, and 18 waiting men. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
In 1855 Lieut.-Colonel J. T. Leslie succeeded Colonel Hay as com- 
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mandant and a year later, on the eve of the Mutiny, it was reported 
there was no difficulty in obtaining recruits, the position in Dec- 
ember being that 800 recruits would be trained for that year as 
against an average for the previous ten years of 550. Then came 
the terrible outbreak (1857). There were rapid embarkations 
throughout the succeeding year and recruits flowed in by the 
thousand. Before 1857 had run its course nearly 2,500 men 
had been sent to India. The majority of them were shipped at 
Gravesend, but when the first news arrived a draft of 300 men was 
hurriedly sent to Liverpool for shipment, via Camden Town and 
Euston Square. Training up to this time had been provided 
for artillery and infantry (the sappers being instructed at 
Chatham), but towards the close of 1857 the Company decided 
to raise four light cavalry regiments and the recruits for the new 
corps were also taken to Warley. The men soon came along, for 
936 were received in November, in addition to 206 for the artillery 
and infantry. Of the former it is recorded that 372 were from 
5ft. 3in. to 5ft. 4in., 383 from 5ft. 2in. to 5ft. 3in., and the 
remainder below that standard. The majority were young and 
of them the comment was also added: “ It is remarkable that 
with but very few exceptions they are totally uneducated and can 
neither write their names nor read at all.”” The pressure was so 
great that many of the men had to be quartered outside the 
barracks. ‘There were extensive embarkations all through 1858 
and Colonel Leslie at the end of August had the satisfaction of 
reporting that 8,092 cavalry recruits had been despatched to 
Calcutta, completing the establishment of the new regiments. 
In this year further land was purchased at Warley. 

With the transfer of the administrative rights of the East 
India Company to the Crown, the War Office in 1860 notified 
the India Office that they desired Warley Barracks to be handed 
over to them for the accommodation of depots of infantry 
regiments serving in India and matters were so promptly arranged 
that on May 18th, 1861, Colonel Leslie reported to the authorities 
that if the ship “ Surrey ” sailing the following Tuesday (21st inst.) 
kept her time the barracks would be empty, except for the officers, 
on the evening of that day. The War Office took possession, but it 
was not until 1863 that the sum to be paid for the Company’s 
interest was agreed at £60,000. A depot battery of Royal Artillery 
was stationed there in 1861 and three years later Warley became 
the depot for the Guards. The Royal Scots were in occupation in 
1870 and subsequently, when the Guards depot was transferred to 
Caterham, the depot of the Essex Regiment was moved there from 
Colchester, the present depot mess-house being added in 1874. A 
battalion of infantry was also housed in the barracks, which for 
the last few years have been used for the accommodation of a 
battalion of the Foot Guards. The 3rd Grenadier Guards proceed- 
ed thence to France in 1915, to form part of the Guards Division. 
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ACTIVE SERVICE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


The 1st Essex went on active service in November, 1899, 
and the 3rd Essex were embodied in the following December. 
They remained at Warley until the following March, when, under 
the command of Colonel A. T. Digby Neave, the Battalion, 19 
officers and 672 other ranks, including details of the 1st Battalion, 
was transferred to Beggar’s Bush Barracks, Dublin. The 
expectation was that the Battalion was destined for South 
Africa and there was some disappointment when Ireland was 
substituted. It had greatly pleased the military authorities by 
volunteering to.a man for active service when embodied. In 
the April following the troops of the garrison, including two 
brigades of infantry, were reviewed by Queen Victoria at Fifteen 
Acres. The 3rd Essex were in the 2nd Brigade, commanded by 
Colonel A. M. Paterson. The military correspondent of The 
Army and Navy Gazette wrote, ‘“‘ Three battalions particularly 
distinguished themselves, the 3rd Battalion Essex Regiment, 
8rd Battalion Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders and 4th 
Battalion Rifle Brigade. Rarely of late years has a battalion 
been seen in Dublin to equal the Duke of Montrose’s Highlanders 
in the matter of physique. The turn-out and performance of 
this battalion and the 3rd Essex was a veritable eye-opener, 
If these two battalions are fair specimens of what the Militia is 
let us have that force recruited to full strength at once, was the 
opinion of every soldier present to whom I spoke.” At the end 
of June the Battalion was inspected by Major-General Gossett, 
C.B., commanding the Dublin district, when he told officers and 
men that he considered them equal to many line regiments and 
better than some. “It is not only from to-day’s work that I 
judge of you. I see parties and guards of all regiments in my 
command daily, and I have noted with pleasure that your guards 
are soldierlike and your parties properly marched through the 
streets. I have also noticed your smart appearance when walking 
out. All these things show me the state of the Battalion and are 
a credit to you.” | 

The Battalion was demobilized in October, 1900, but its service 
was not ended. It was called up for transfer to South Africa in 
March, 1902, when it was sent to Gravesend to be equipped and 
trained. Shortly after mobilization orders were received, Colonel 
Digby Neave, who was then in command, died suddenly at his 
residence, Hutton Hall—a great loss to the Battalion—and the 
troubles of the moment were increased by an outbreak of smallpox, 
which threatened to:prevent embarkation. Stringent measures 
of isolation proved effective, however, and on March 27th, 1902, 
with a strength of 25 officers and 550 other ranks, the old East 
Essex sailed from Southampton on the transport ‘“ Orotava.” 
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Colonel Sir Hugh Steuart, Bart., of the 8rd Inniskilling Fusiliers, 
joined at the port of embarkation on assuming command ; 
Major A. J. Galsworthy was second in command and Captain 
F. C. Winter, who, on relinquishing the adjutancy of the lst 
Battalion The Essex Regiment, in 1899, had been appointed 
to the Battalion, was Adjutant. Upon arrival at Port Elizabeth, 
on April 17th, orders were received for the Modder River, at which 
point four companies were left, under Major A. J. Galsworthy, 
as garrison for the blockhouse line, Vryburg—Winderton 
Road section, afterwards furnishing parties for Barkley West 
and Schmidt’s Drift. Headquarters and four companies detrained 
at Fourteen Streams, detaching one company to Brussels siding 
for blockhouse duty between that place and Vryburg. On 
April 22nd headquarters and three companies proceeded with a 
large convoy to Christiana, on the Vaal River, a distance of 23 
miles. This march proved a severe trial for men who had just 
spent nearly four weeks on board ship and in railway trucks. 
About three miles from Christiana the convoy was forced to 
laager, as a high kopje commanding the wagon road was occupied 
by a party of Boers. The enemy were eventually driven out 
by the mounted troops attached to the convoy, assisted by the 
mounted infantry of the Bedfordshire Militia, which, arriving 
from Christiana at the opportune moment, attacked the rear 
of the Boer position. Christiana was a fortified post commanding 
the drift on the Vaal River, and during the stay of the 3rd Essex 
the system of defence was considerably strengthened, the first 
line consisting of eleven blockhouses surrounding the town and 
the second line of seven fortified posts. Sections of the Battalion 
were trained as mounted infantry and also as gunners for the 
purpose of manning the field guns with which the fort was 
provided. Captain Winter started and hunted the Christiana 
Buckhounds, which were believed to be the first pack to hunt 
in the Free State. The first deer was killed at Kroonenellogen 
in May. The Battalion concentrated at Modder River on 
July 8th, and proceeded to Green Point Camp, where it embarked 
at Cape Town for England. Upon leaving Christiana a garrison 
order was issued stating that the Essex had carried out their 
duties with zeal and promptness and that their conduct had been 
exemplary. The deaths during the tour in South Africa consisted 
of five N.C.O.’s and men. The medal granted was inscribed 
“South Africa, 1902,’ with clasps for ‘‘ Cape Colony,” ‘‘ Orange 
Free State ”’ and “ Transvaal.” 

The 4th Battalion was embodied in May, 1900, and sent to 
Colchester, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel F. S. Walker. 
Thence, among other reinforcements, was despatched a mounted 
infantry company, composed of one section from each of the 
Ist Essex, 2nd Norfolks, 4th Essex and 4th Norfolks, under the 
command of Captain E. S. Penrose. The Battalion was 
disembodied in July, 1901. 
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FORMATION OF SPECIAL RESERVE 
BATTALION. 


The last and greatest change of all took place in 1908, when the 
Militia was abolished and was succeeded by the Special Reserve, 
which formed an integral part of the Regiment, with its regular 
and special reserve establishments. Thus the 38rd (Special 
Reserve) Battalion of the Essex Regiment was formed, which 
became on mobilization the depot of the regular battalions. The 
8rd (Militia) Battalion of the Essex Regiment was selected to 
form the nucleus of the new corps and the 4th Battalion was 
accordingly disbanded, the colours being deposited for safe 
custody in St. Mary’s Church, Chelmsford, on June 26th, 1908. 
The commanding officer of the 8rd Essex was Lieut.-Colonel 
C. H. Colvin, D.S.O., who had given devoted service to the 
Militia for 34 years and had served with credit in_ the 
Nile Expedition with the 2nd Battalion. Gazetted to the West 
Essex Militia in 1883, he was captain and honorary major in 
1900, when he was seconded to the 76th Company, 20th Battalion, 
Imperial Yeomanry, for service in South Africa. When the 
unit was disbanded in 1901 the Colonel returned to England and 
was offered command of the 3rd Essex. He had charge of the unit 
from 1903 to 1917. Colonel Colvin thus had the unique experience 
of supervising the transformation of the Battalion in 1908 into the 
special reserve and of being in control when the Battalion was 
mobilized for service in 1914, and the usefulness of the new system 
was tested in the furnace of a world war. The distinctions borne 
on the colours and appointments of the regular battalions were 
also permitted to be borne by the Special Reserve Battalion. In 
addition to the permanent staff, there were also attached for a tour 
of duty from the regular establishment six officers and 65 other 
ranks. The great change was in the system of instruction. Officers 
had at first to undergo a probationary training of twelve months, 
but this was altered in 1911 to six months, with an abatement of 
one month to those holding Certificate ‘“‘ A’ and three months 
in the case of those possessing Certificate ‘““B’”’ of the Officers’ 
Training Corps. The recruits’ training consisted of five months’ 
drill at the Depot and one month’s musketry, for which they were 
called up 25 days before the assembly of the battalion for annual 
training. This order was subsequently changed to five months’ 
drill on enlistment—four months at the Depot and one’s month’s 
musketry immediately preceding the annual training. A change 
was again made to five months’ drill and six days’ musketry. 
The latter was again extended in 1911 to 27 days. The first 
camp (1909) was at Landguard Fort. Recruits to the number 
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of 160 were exercised in musketry from May 18th to June 7th, 
when they were joined by the remainder of the Battalion, the 
total strength being 28 officers, one warrant officer and 536 
other ranks. Next year the camp was at Shorncliffe, when 
26 officers, one warrant officer and 474 other ranks attended. 
The musketry training was undertaken at Hythe. Gravesend 
was the training station for 1911, when 24 officers, one warrant 
officer and 423 other ranks reported. The musketry showed a 
considerable improvement. The Battalion was represented 
at the coronation of King George V by Lieut. G. E. A. Northey, 
Sergeant T. Page and 24 privates. In 1912 the annual training 
was at St. Martin’s Plain, Shorncliffe, when 23 officers, one 
warrant officer and 425 other ranks were present. The 
inspection was by G.O.C. Eastern Command (Lieut.-General 
Sir John Grierson). For the first time the Battalion was trained 
in brigade, the other units being the 8rd Norfolks and 8rd and 4th 
Bedfords. The 8rd Kents, though not in the brigade, also camped 
on the Plain. The following year the training was again at 
Shorncliffe, with a strength of 24 officers and 488 other ranks. 
The musketry was again very satisfactory, there being 102 first- 
class shots and 213 second-class. The inspection was by the 
Inspector-General of Infantry (General Murray), who was pleased 
with the Battalion... He remarked upon the good physique of the 
men. They provided a most useful reinforcement of the first line, 
which was the role of the Special Reserve. The adjutants during 
this period were Captain E. M. Maitland (1909-10) and Captain 
H. R. Bowen (1911-12-13). The former officer later achieved 
distinction in the Royal Air Force. Upon receiving a commission 
in the Regular Army from the then 4th Battalion, he joined the 
Essex Regiment and was adjutant at the Depot at Warley from 
1907 to 1909, subsequently becoming adjutant for two years of 
the 8rd Battalion. During this period interest in controlled flight 
by air had been intensified and both Maitland and his brother 
Edward were keenly attracted thereto. They had had much 
experience in ballooning, the brother having flown in the Daily 
Graphic balloon from England to Russia, a record for a flight 
unaided by power. Maitland’s first flying machine was a Henry 
Farman, in which he sustained two fractures of the legs and minor 
accidents. In March, 1911, he was transferred as captain to the 
Air Battalion, R.E., which a year later became the Royal Flying 
Corps. In July, 1914, he was attached to the Admiralty and 
remained with the Navy from that time until his death. He 
rose to the rank of Air Commodore in the new force and received 
the C.M.G., D.S.O. and A.F.C. for his services. Upon the 
final trial flight of the R38 before it was to be handed over to the 
American Navy, on August 24th, 1921, the airship met with disaster 
and Maitland and others were killed, including officers and men of 
the United States Navy. They were buried at Hull. As early as 
April, 1911, Maitland contributed an article to the “‘ Essex Regi- 
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mental Gazette’? upon ‘‘ Flying Machines and their Military Value,” 
which has the greater interest because, as he pointed out, milita 
aviation was at the time of writing less than six months old, 
dating from the French manceuvres of September, 1910. He 
then stated, what was subsequently proved by the war, that 
the best means of attacking aeroplanes was by aeroplanes, and he 
also prophesied the development of aerial offensive power by 
the perfecting of apparatus for the dropping of explosives. Capt. 
H. R. Bowen landed with the 1st Bn. The Essex Regiment upon 
Gallipoli in April, 1915, and in 1928 succeeded to the command 
of the 2nd Bn. The Essex Regiment, then in India. 


Qs 


THE WAR, 1914-1919. 


EMBODIMENT. 


The role allotted to the 3rd Battalion in war was that of supply of 
drafts, training recruits and home defence, with Harwich as the war 
station. Orders came for mobilization at Warley, on August 4th, 
1914; the men were directed to report on August 6th and by 
August 8th the Battalion was ready for service, 1,300 strong, 
composed of Section D reserve men of the 1st and 2nd Regular 
Battalions and 850 of the Special Reserve. A draft of 300 
had been already sent to the 2nd Battalion, then stationed at 
Chatham, and all the subalterns of the 3rd Essex went with them. 
Of the thirty officers who served under Colonel Colvin at this time, 
all, with one or two exceptions, subsequently saw active service, 
eight being killed or dying of disease and eight being wounded. The 
Battalion was efficient and full of spirit. The story is told that 
during the war a man was put to a task in a munition works at 
Chelmsford and broke all the drills. ‘* Look here,’’ said the 
foreman, “ I thought you were a good hand at drilling.” “* None 
better,” said the man. “ Why, I served five years in the Essex 
Militia.” |The Battalion left Warley in two special trains on 
August 4th, arriving at Harwich at 9 a.m. and taking over four de- 
fence posts, work upon which had been started by the 5th Battalion 
The Essex Regiment. To each post was allotted a company as. 
follows : 1, Ray Farm (Major J. C. Laurie, who upon his death in 
May, 1915, was succeeded by Major G. V. Watson); 2, Tollgate 
Farm (Major A. Crocker); 38, Gravel Hill (Captain R. N. 
Thompson), and 4, Newhall Farm and Colvin Redoubt (Major E. 
Penrose). Two half companies were in reserve in Upper Dovercourt, 
billeted in the Schools, whilst the headquarters were at the White 
Horse Hotel. In case of attack Dovercourt Church tower, to 
which telephone lines to the four posts had been connected, was. 
regimental headquarters station. The line of defence was designed 
to shut off Harwich from the land side in case of emergency. A 
training camp was formed at the corner of Parkeston Road. The 
officers and men were billeted in Upper Dovercourt. There was a 
great demand for palliasses or mattresses, as the provision of any 
sort of bed increased the billeting rate from 3d. to 9d. a night for 
each man. Colonel E. Buckle, R.A., was commandant of 
Harwich Garrison and Colonel C. H. Colvin sub-commander 
of the landside defences. Stationed at Lower Dovercourt 
was the 4th Battalion Bedfordshire Regiment (Hertford Militia), 
under Lieut.-Colonel Page Croft, and also present with that 


1. Major E. R. Cooper: “ The Militia.” 
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Battalion was the Marquis of Salisbury, thus forming a direct 
personal link with the Tilbury Camp of 1588, which was attended 
by his great ancestor, Lord Burleigh. The work of strengthening 
the posts went on rapidly and as there were no tents available 
and the billeting arrangements were incomplete, the men slept 
in the open under the corn stacks for some nights, the weather 
being fair and warm. No drafts were detailed to the 2nd 
Battalion in France for about three weeks and intensive training 
and hardening of the men was carried on uninterruptedly. Large 
working parties were also employed in reliefs, digging trenches, 
demolishing buildings, erecting barbed wire defences across the 
neck of land from Parkeston Quay to Hanneford Water. Officers 
and men were thus kept very busy and the Battalion rapidly 
became a highly efficient unit. No one was allowed in or out of 
Dovercourt without a pass being shown at Tollgate, this being the 
only road having access to Harwich. All vehicles were searched 
going out or coming in at Tollgate and none were allowed out after 
retreat, except with a special pass. At the end of August 
inoculation against enteric was instituted, 200 men being treated 
daily. On August 31st the G.O.C. Eastern Command (General Sir 
John J. Woolcombe) inspected the defences. 

September 8th brought another draft of recruits, the strength 
being raised to 2,000. The Battalion was reorganized into six 
companies. “A,” “B,” “C” and “D” were the drafting 
companies and “ Y ” and “ Z ”’ were used for recruits. The men 
were passed on as they became efficient. Later two additional 
companies were formed from overseas men returning to duty 
from hospital. On September 11th, 1914, the first draft of 
two subalterns and 162 men left to reinforce the 2nd Battalion in 
France, which had been in action at Le Cateau. From this time 
forward drafts were despatched at regular intervals, at first wholly 
for the 2nd Battalion and then for the Ist Battalion, which landed 
on Gallipoli in April, 1915. One fine draft of 200 men for Gallipoli 
went down with the torpedoed “‘ Royal Edward ”’ and not one was 
saved. Great numbers of men were enlisting at this time for the 
New Army and large parties were sent to the Reserve Battalions for 
training. Telegrams would sometimes arrive at the 3rd Essex head- 
quarters notifying the despatch of 800 men at a time, for whom 
there was neither accommodation, clothing, equipment nor arms. 

On September 12th, 1914, the Honorary Colonel of the Battalion 
(the Earl of Warwick) and Lady Warwick paid a visit of inspection 
and the next day an experiment was tried in order to obtain 
overhead fire as protection against aerial attack, two Vickers guns 
being dismounted from their carriages and fixed to a swivel 
on the top of a gate post. <A boy’s kite was the target and three 
hits were recorded in 48 rounds. On October 19th 600 recruits 
were transferred from the 3rd Battalion to form the new 12th 
Battalion, which was to serve as the drafting unit for the 9th, 
10th and 11th Battalions, part of the New Army. Captain 
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R. N. Thompson was temporarily placed in command and was 
succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel E. F. Walters. 


THREE ESSEX BATTALIONS. 


January, 1915, opened with heavy rains and the trenches had 
to be continually pumped dry, for they were partially manned at 
night. The Harwich garrison at this time included the Ist 
Battalion The Essex Regiment from Mauritius and 2nd Battalion 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, from Singapore, but these 
regular units were soon transferred to the Middle of England to 
form part of the now celebrated 29th Division. Fortunately, 
however, before the Ist Essex were moved there was an eleven 
miles’ route march, in which that Battalion (Lieut.-Colonel Godfrey 
Faussett), the 8rd (Colonel C. H. Colvin) and the 12th (Lieut.- 
Colonel Walters) took part, in all about 2,000 men—a memorable 
event in the history of the county. On January 18th the Ist 
Essex departed and on the 22nd the 12th Essex also left Harwich. 


TRAINING IN 1915. 


Early 1915 was a period of great stress and difficulty for the 
Reserve Battalion. Owing to the large numbers of recruits, the 
shortages of clothing, equipment and arms were considerable. 
About fifty per cent. of the last-named were deficient. There 
were very few great coats, most of the men wearing those of 
civilian pattern. The same was true of boots and other articles 
of clothing. It was not an uncommon sight to see a sentry on 
duty wearing a bowler hat and a hybrid military equipment. 
The shortage was so great that the red militia jackets and blue 
trousers were sent from the depot. The defence duties of the 
Battalion, coupled with its utilization as a training unit, made the 
work very trying. The number of rifles at the defence posts had 
also to be kept up to strength, consequently there was incessant 
interchange for instructional purposes. Specialist instruction in 
trench fighting, bombing and bayonet fighting was added to the 
customary training as the armies remained locked in position on 
the Western Front. Then on April 16th came the first warning 
to the garrison of the new element in warfare, for at 6 a.m. 
Zeppelins passed over the defences. A _ significant contrast to 
the abnormal artillery requirements in the later stages of the 
war was the receipt in June of two drafts—400 R.F.A. and 59 
Garrison Artillery—to be transformed into infantry, the strength 
of the Battalion at the end of the month being 94 officers and 
8,127 N.C.O’s. and men. The recruit officers attended a special 
camp of instruction. 

The remainder of 1915 was spent in training and defence work, 
varied by an occasional alarm of Zeppelin or aeroplane raids. 
On one occasion, August 12th, a Zeppelin dropped bombs on 
Parkeston and did considerable damage, though happily the Quay 
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escaped, for there all the torpedoes and shells were stored. 
On October 18th over 200 rounds were fired from the machine 
guns, but without apparent effect on the Zeppelins. General 
Sir Leslie Rundle inspected the Battalion on July 15th and 
complimented the men on _ their turn-out, whilst General 
Codrington, later in the year, expressed himself satisfied with the 
state of the defences. Up to December Ist, 1915, the following 
numbers had been drafted: 1st Battalion, 2,371 ; 2nd Battalion, 
2,498 ; 9th Battalion, 55; 10th Battalion, 150; 12th Battalion, 700. 

The syllabus of instruction included: Physical and military 
drill, judging distance and observation, musketry short course, 
trench digging and repairs, trench warfare, bomb-throwing, gas 
mask drill, bayonet fighting, route marching, signalling, instruction 
in machine gun (Vickers) and Lewis gun and scout training. 
A complete section of trenches was provided for each training 
company to practise in both day and night. Dummy bombs, 
in canvas bags of sand, were used for trench fighting. Gas mask 
drill was carried out daily and the Martello Tower at Harwich 
was utilized for a gas chamber, in which every man was tested. 
Bomb-throwing was carried out in the first stage with uncharged 
bombs and finally with live bombs. A bayonet fighting course was 
laid out of about 100 yards, with six trenches at intervals of 
about 20 yards, and three rows of hanging sacks, filled with straw, 
to represent an enemy. Sacks in trenches were used for a similar 
purpose. The men, in full marching order, with 120 rounds 
of ammunition, had, on a given signal, to get out of the first 
trench, stab a sack, jump into a trench, stab a prone figure, 
get out, and so on, all at the charge. The effect of this course 
on men of mature age was exceedingly severe and caused many 
to break down. The drafts usually left Harwich between 
the hours of 12 midnight and 4.a.m. They were always marched 
down with the band and were provided with sandwiches when 
entrained. The drafts for France went from Southampton ; those 
for the Dardanelles from Plymouth. There were cases of men 
who had been wounded or invalided going out four and five times. 

‘“‘ The training of the Battalion in the early stages,” wrote an 
officer, ‘‘ was rendered difficult owing to the fact that the men were 
scattered about over a wide area. Further difficulties were 
also experienced owing to the natural shortage of all kinds of 
arms and equipment and the drill squads at times presented 
a somewhat comic appearance owing to the mixture of military 
and civil in their clothing. The otherwise military appearance 
of the sergeant, for instance, might be compromised by the 
substitution of a bowler hat for the orthodox military headgear. 
The life, however, was distinctly strenuous. On two or more 
days in the week the Battalion made long route marches in the 
neighbouring country and in order to rendezvous at 8 o'clock 
at Ramsey, which seemed quite a Christian hour, it was necessary 
to rise not later than five, as men had to be collected from billets 
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often some distance from the post, have their breakfast at the 
post, parade and march, say, two miles to the rendezvous. These 
route marches were, however, not by any means disliked and kept 
the Battalion spirit alive. They were certainly appreciated in 
the neighbouring villages, where the 3rd Essex and their band 
became a familiar spectacle and were undoubtedly a valuable 
inducement to recruiting. Though the company commanders 
had in those days their chargers the Colonel set an eminently 
good example by marching for long stretches at the head of his 
men. Some of the senior officers, who, perforce, had to follow 
his good example, may at times have deplored his zeal, but the 
result was no doubt beneficial to their health. This side of the 
training had to be discontinued at a later stage of the war because 
of the more highly specialized instruction and the shortened period 
for the training of recruits. The regimental dog, ‘ Toby’ (a 
Sealyham terrier), himself a native of Essex, was a familiar 
figure on these route marches. He also always accompanied the 
QO.C. to Orderly Room at 7 a.m. The following verse was written 
about him by Major Allfrey, of the Suffolk Regiment : 

‘“* The good dog Toby walks around the orderly room at dawn, 

‘* The weary prisoner watches him with venom mixed with 

scorn, 
‘* For every time he wags his tail he knows he has to do 
‘* That very identical number of days of Field Punishment, 
No. 2. 

** When the C.O. was in Harwich Hospital Toby used to call on 
him there and then proceed to visit the wards and whenever he 
found an Essex Regiment man he immediately jumped on the 
bed and, as he was generally covered in mud, the sheets retained 
obvious traces of his visits. A side of the training which was less 
appreciated as the Winter drew on was the digging and manning 
of trenches, redoubts and strong points along the line held by 
the Battalion. At New Hall Farm especially, which was little, 
if at all, above the sea level, the digging of trenches in a heavy clay 
soil which became filled with water as soon as dug was a thankless 
task, and the material which the marsh absorbed would in post-war 
days have gone far to solve the familiar housing problem. Still 
worse was the manning of the trenches at nights. The orderly 
officer’s duty of visiting the post three times at night was not only 
an unpleasant, but at times a dangerous task. The instructions 
given to sentries to fire at suspicious lights or suspicious persons 
who failed to answer after being thrice challenged added a real 
warlike atmosphere to the otherwise peaceful locality. Suspicious 
lights were the orderly officer’s bugbear, as they were continually 
reported and at first continually investigated. After many 
hours spent in searching for a suspicious light reported “in the 
next field ” and finding so often that the ignis fatuus pursued over 
so many miles of marshland was, in fact, at Thorp, 10 or 12 miles 
away, these reports came to be treated more philosophically. 
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An orderly officer and his sergeant-major had really an alarming 
adventure one night in the early part of the war, when visiting 
Colvin Redoubt on the coast near New Hall Farm. The 
searchlights were playing from Harwich Harbour and the shadows 
of the men watching the coast were thrown up on the walls of the 
redoubt by the rays. The men, mistaking their incorporeal 
selves as hosts of approaching enemies—who must have approached 
over the sandbanks in very flat-bottomed boats—started to fire 
rapid, which necessitated the progress of the orderly officer and 
sergeant-major on all fours. The officer, who was a gentleman 
of sporting proclivities, no doubt was able to quell the tumult 
with a few appropriate epithets. Another side of the Battalion’s 
activities was guarding the road approaches into the garrison. 
No person, unless authorized by the proper military authority, 
was allowed into the garrison and any person attempting to do 
so who could not give a proper account of himself was marched 
under escort to be dealt with by the commanding officer. This 
aspect of duty sometimes caused a little temporary ill-feeling 
when persons of local or national importance were thus 
apprehended. The bag included Captain (now Admiral) Sir 
Roger Keyes and the Town Clerk of Harwich. At Felixstowe 
at a later date Sir William Robertson experienced in person 
the difficulty of getting into the garrison. The relations between 
the troops and the citizens of Harwich remained throughout 
extraordinarily cordial and though the adaptation of some of the 
local farmhouses into fortresses must have caused a little repining 
in the hearts of their owners and though, indeed, a neat little villa 
on the marshes, recently built and with an unobstructed view over 
the ocean, in course of time completely disappeared, yet, perhaps, 
thanks to the fact that they were defended by their own county 
battalion, Harwich and Dovercourt never became the same 
devastated area as distinguished parts of Felixstowe. It was with 
the mutual regret of the townsfolk and the men of the Battalion 
that the unit was transferred to the Felixstowe section in March, 
1916, where it remained in billets until the end of the war.”’ 
AT FELIXSTOWE, 

At the Suffolk watering place the 3rd Essex formed part of the 
special reserve brigade commanded by Brigadier-Gen. Currie, C.B., 
D.S.O. The Battalion was in billets during the winter months, but 
in the early Spring was placed under canvas. There were frequent 
brigade exercises and manning of defences. At least one night 
every week, and sometimes twice, the trenches were occupied, which 
greatly hampered the training work. The King inspected the Brig- 
ade in the month of July and early Summer and Autumn were spent 
amidst enemy air-raids. In the early part of July all the horses 
were taken from the Battalion except three—for the C.O., Second- 
in-Command and Adjutant. A well-deserved and popular honour 


was the conferment of the Companionship of the Bath upon 
Colonel Colvin. 
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HOW THE MILITIA STOOD THE TEST. 


“From a battalion point of view life was, perhaps, more 
esa and monotonous than it had been at Harwich,” wrote an 

ssex officer. ‘‘ There was not the same close touch between 
the inhabitants and the men. This, of course, could not be 
expected. The men were not in their own county and, so far as 
the civilian population were concerned, Felixstowe was more like 
a city of the dead. No longer being able to carry on with their 
business, large numbers of boarding house and apartment keepers 
had left the place and many of the residents had also gone. The 
men were, therefore, billeted in empty houses. Conditions 
also had changed and with the return of large numbers of wounded 
Expeditionary Force men from the hospitals, who had to be 
‘ hardened ’ and returned to the front, in addition to the training 
of recruits and the more highly specialized form of training which 
became necessary as the war progressed, fresh problems arose 
to be tackled. Although from the point of view of narrative, 
there is little of interest to the general public at this period to 
record, this was probably the time when the Special Reserve, or 
Militia, system stood the test and justified itself fully as the 
reinforcing agency of the Regular Army. During 1916 and 1917 
increasingly the work of training and organizing became more 
and more arduous. The battalions were only battalions in name. 
At times the 3rd Essex had between three and four thousand 
men on their books and there was a period when there were over 
800 officers serving with the Battalion. The headquarters and 
company staff had a difficult time dealing with the additional 
work and the whole organization had to be speeded up to cope 
with the additional returns of all kinds which became necessary 
owing to the fact that, in addition to training new recruits, special 
training had to be provided for Expeditionary Force men in 
accordance with their medical grades and categories and strict 
returns had to be made of their progress. Headquarters had to 
be ready at any time on short notice to give any required 
explanation to a War Office Inspector as to the progress of each 
individual man. As the war proceeded more and more inspectors 
of various kinds were sent to harass commanding officers, who 
had quite enough to do organizing and superintending the training 
and the administration of battalions, at times over 3,000 strong. 
The coastal defences, on which much money was lavished, were a 
source of pride to many and it was not till Field Marshal Lord 
French’s visit in 1916 that it was realized they were wrongly 
sited and absolutely useless for the purpose for which they were 
designed. Narrow concrete emplacements were erected along 
the front of the beach. One can imagine how tenable they would 
have been with a few shells falling on the beach! But they were 
taken very seriously. One of the officers who was walking on the 
front with his brother, an Indian civilian, who had a passport 
enabling him to pass through the war area in France, was ordered 
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not to walk on the front by a high staff officer lest a civilian 
should disclose the secrets of these defences. Owing to the 
unwieldy size of the Battalion there was no longer any question 
of being in personal touch with each individual and the keeping 
of accurate records and checking the accuracy of returns became 
more and more important. At the same time, it became more and 
more difficult to do this as staffs were reduced and the men 
accustomed to the duties were taken for service at the front. 
It is probably little realized what demands were made on reserve 
units and how they responded thereto. As the war went on all 
staffs had to be reduced to a minimum and the returns became 
more and more numerous and complicated and their accuracy 
was assured by various checks and inspections in order that 
superior authority might be satisfied that recruits attained 
the requisite standard of proficiency in the 60 days allotted for 
their training and proceeded, in due course, to the Expeditionary 
Force and that the invalided Expeditionary Force men who were 
fit returned without delay to the front. In addition, there were 
numerous men who were never likely to be graded Al and these 
had to be sorted out accordingly and drafted to other units or 
appointments as required. The necessity for economy also brought 
in its train Inspectors of Messing and By-Products and many 
others to ensure that everything was used to advantage. The 
feeding alone of over 3,000 men and of anything up to 300 officers 
required a deal of organization. The additional burden thrown 
on the commanding officer was far greater than is generally 
realized. At the beginning of the war his difficulties were 
undoubtedly great, but after three years of war, instead of having 
a battalion of comparatively normal strength, he had a command 
three times greater of men coming and going, of recruits in three 
categories, and Expeditionary Force men divided up into at least 
six categories according to their physical fitness, and these had 
to be trained according to their several aptitudes and accounted 
for man by man to superior authority. Towards the latter part 
of the war the only man of Category ‘A’ whom the C.O. was 
allowed to retain permanently was his orderly room sergeant. 
The other members of the staff were liable to be taken and had 
to be replaced as opportunity occurred by unfit men and yet with 
constant change the organizing work, which had assumed such 
considerable proportions, had to be carried on and was carried on. 
Those who are interested in the Militia and its history and who 
have had the interest and the opportunity of marking how 
the reserve units adapted themselves to changing conditions 
and expanding requirements realize how valuable a part they 
played in reinforcing and supplementing the Regular Army and 
feel confident that in spite of the present state of suspended 
animation into which the Militia, or Special Reserve, has been 
officially relegated the time will come when they will again be 
called to take their part, whether under the old or a new name, 
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for it is doubtful, tosavy the least, if any more satisfactory system can 
be devised. The Militia has, at least, stood the test of supplement- 
ing and reinforcing the Regular Army in the dread crisis of war. 

Major J. E. C. Blakeney succeeded Colonel Colvin in command 
of the Battalion on January Ist, 1917, and on May 15th he was 
followed by Major Woods, South Lancashire Regiment, but 
within a month Lieut.-Colonel A. A. Crocker, O.B.E., had 
taken command after service with the 11th Battalion in France. 
The Battalion still formed part of the special reserve brigade at 
Felixstowe, this time commanded by Brig.-General Cunliffe Owen. 
The average strength of the Battalion was maintained at 2,500 men. 
Owing to the pressure due to the requirements of the overseas 
armies, the training of the recruits was reduced from 14 weeks to 
nine weeks and no fit men were employed on any regimental duty. 

The approximate number sent out in drafts up to Armistice 
Day from the 8rd Battalion was 1,000 officers and 24,400 N.C.O’s. 
and men. 


ON SERVICE IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 


The 3rd Battalion returned to Dovercourt in November, 1918, 
and in April, 1919, was at Rugeley awaiting orders in the event of a 
coal strike. Intimation was given that the strike would not mature 
and the Battalion was hastily moved to the South of Ireland. 
Travelling by way of Holyhead and Kingston, Kinsale was reached 
on the morning of May 15th. Shortly afterwards headquarters and 
two companies were sent to Queenstown, with one at Kinsale 
Barracks and Fort Charles and one each at Bandon and Clonakilty. 
The last-named were quartered in the workhouse. The condition of 
the country at the time was practically normal. Even the orderly 
officer went to the bank without escort! The first clouds of 
Sinn Fein activity were gathering, however, the Royal Irish 
Constabulary being the objects of violence instead of the 
military. For two months life was peaceful at headquarters. 
Old pre-war functions were revived and Admiralty House 
became the centre of social functions. The Bandon company 
in June had to provide a detachment at Kilbrittain, where a 
timber cutting strike had started and violence was being shown 
to those who were working. The platoon employed occupied 
the castle there, a beautiful house. The workmen needing 
protection were placed on the upper floor of the same building. 

But a short time had passed,”’ writes an Essex officer, “* before 
the leader of this party asked for the O.C. and requested that the 
Union Jack which flew above the castle should be removed. 
It was not related by which of the numerous exits from the room 
he took his departure, but the going was swift and the landing 
hard.”’ On the night of June 18th a small patrol, under an N.C.O., 
was surprised at Rathelavin church, about two miles from 
Kilbrittain, by means of a rope across the road, and disarmed. 
The Clonakilty company was then withdrawn to Bandon, whilst 
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the Bandon company was moved to Kilbrittain. One company 
was left at Queenstown and two were at Kinsale. A search was 
made of the country within ten miles of Kilbrittain on June 
27th, in which all the resources of the army were employed. 
Lorries and despatch riders were sent from Cork and wireless 
sets were installed at. Kilbrittain and Bandon, but the day was 
not a success. One hundred and fifty houses were searched 
without result. For some time activity was restricted to 
attendance at Feis and Aerideachts, concerts and sports meetings 
promoted by the Gaelic League and the Gaelic Athletic Association 
respectively. Both originally non-party organizations, they 
later became associated with Sinn Fein and the gatherings were 
utilized by the local volunteers for purposes of drilling. They 
were usually held on a Sunday and in the early days were looked 
upon by the military as a picnic. ‘In one case an officer and 
24 men travelled 25 miles to a spot seven miles north of 
Dunmanway. As the lorry broke down half-way between 
Dunmanway and the Feis a very critical situation would have 
existed had 1921 conditions prevailed. As it was, he sent a 
telegram for another lorry, left five men to guard the disabled 
vehicle and all was well.” In August, 1919, a message from 
T. C. Hales, commandant of the 3rd Cork Brigade, I.R.A., to 
his battalion commanders was captured, which outlined a scheme 
for an officers’ training camp for a week at Glandore. “ The 
General came to Bandon, officers commanding troops at Bantry 
and Skibbereen also attended and a general round-up of the camp 
was ordered for the 138th August ; zero hour3a.m. An armoured 
car, an ambulance, three lorries, 100 military and police from 
Bandon, a similar party from Bantry and a cyclist patrol from 
Skibbereen closed on the camp from all sides at 5 o’clock, just as 
dawn broke over the beautiful harbour and wooded slopes around 
the little Irish fishing village. The rebels fired one shot and 
capitulated. Eighty men, four tents and four revolvers were found. 
Of the men 76 were subsequently released on the ground that they 
had no arms upon them!”’ On September Ist, 1919, the 1st Battal- 
ion marched in and took over men and equipment, the headquarters 
of the 8rd Battalion returning to Warley for demobilization. 

On February 2nd, 1921, a tablet to the memory of the officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men who had fallen in the war was 
unveiled in St. Nicholas’ Church, Harwich, by the Lord-Lieutenant. 
of Essex (Right Hon. Lord Lambourne) and dedicated by the 
Bishop of Chelmsford (Dr. Watts Ditchfield), and on Sunday, 
October 31st, 1926, the colours of the Battalion were placed in 
the Essex Regiment Chapel, Warley, for safe custody. 

The 8rd Essex, then also described as the Essex (Rifles) 
Militia, were not recruited after the war and in 1926 only five 
officers remained upon the list of the Battalion, viz., Lieut.- 
Colonel A. A. Crocker, O.B.E., Major J. Disney, Captain B. B. 
Green, Captain J. P. Pearce and Lieut. L. V. Waugh. 


APPENDIX I. 


WEAPONS AND ARMOUR. 


(Notes on References in Previous Chapters by Major John 
F. Nichols, M.C., M.A.) 


HAKETON (haqueton or acton) (p.10).—A_ variety of 
‘* gambeson ”’ (i.e., a close-fitting quilted tunic of defence, stuffed 
with wool, tow, rags, etc.), said to have been of buckskin stuffed 
with cotton. It was worn beneath the hauberk or mail shirt. 
Arabic, al-qutun; so called because quilting was originally 
stuffed with cotton._({(Davis, Med. England (Gloss). Oman, 
Art of War, p.511). 


HABERGEON.—A short, light hauberk, of which the word is 
a diminutive ; usually, therefore, of mail, but sometimes merely a 
small plate for the defence of the throat and breast.—(Davis). 


BASINET WITH NOSEPIECE (Bascinet) (p.10).—A small, 
light steel headpiece ; in 
shape somewhat globular, 
terminating in a_ point 
slightly raised above the 
head and closed in front 
with a ventail or visor; 
when used without the 
ventail, as was frequently 
the case in England, the 
great helm, resting on the 
a shoulders, was worn over 
Bosco auth pointed wiser 1400. it, (NED, ) 

PALET (p.10).—Pallets are plates that protect the arm-pits. 
They superseded the mail gusset.— 
(Davis). 

HAUBERK (p.11).—A tunic of 
iron rings interlinked. It was 
worn over the gambeson or padded 
tunic.—(Davis, Med. England). 


GAUNTLETS (p.11). — The 
gauntlet of the Middle Ages was 
sometimes of chain mail, some- 
times of leather partly covered 
with plates, scales, etc., of metal 
sewed to it, and in the Fourteenth 


Century became a glove of small Stee/Gauntlets 
steel plates, carefully articulated (H.W. Donald Pictorial History, 


and covering the whole hand, 
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except the palm and the inside of the fingers. (Webster). Plates 
of whalebone were sometimes used instead of steel. 


JACKS (p.25).—-A general term for a coat of defence, whether 
wadded or of mail, but also especially used for the inexpensive 
body garment of the ordinary soldier, formed of small pieces 
of metal secured between two folds of leather, canvas or some 
quilted stuff. The Elizabethan “jack” had steel plates sewn 
into it.—(Davis). 


SALET (Sallett or Salade) (pp.25 and 27).—Open helmets. A 
hight kind of helmet, with or without a visor, introduced during 
the Fifteenth Century. 


(a) Without visor. (b) With visor (raised). 


Salade (Davis, Med., Eng., p.185). Sallet. 


cure WATER SPRYNKYLL (p.25).—A kind of club armed 

: on all sides with spikes. (N.E.D.) Henry VIII 
had a force of 12,000 infantry armed with a 
weapon similar to the holy water sprinkler. 
‘* Greate hollywater sprinckelles. . . . certain 
long poles of the height of a man, thick and 
armed with certain iron spikes at the head, 
three inches in length, issuing from all parts, 
which are very perilous weapons calculated to 
smash and break the hardest substance.”’ (Des- 


sore cription of the Venetian Ambassador, 1557). 
Chas. ffoulkes, So styled for the way in which its spikes 
girs Pinay caused the blood to spurt out. (Sir Guy Laking, 


Plate XI. Armour and Arms III, p.124.). 


GORGET (p.25).—A steel collar used in Fifteenth Century 
armour. (Davis). A piece of armour, whether of chain mail or 
of plate, defending the throat and upper part of the breast, and 
ouoUNe a part of the double breastplate of the Fourteenth Cen- 

tury.—( Webster.) 


SCULL (or Skull) (p.27).—A steel or iron cap, a form of casque, 
or helmet, fitting closely to the head. 


MANDILION (p.29).—A loose outer garment worn in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.—(Webster). A _ loose 
coat or cassock, in later times sleeveless, formerly worn by 
soldiers and men servants as a kind of overcoat.—_(N.E.D.). 
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CORSELETS (p.29).—Breast and Back Plates.—(Davis, Med. 
Eng. 191).—Armour for the body, as the breast plate and back- 
iece taken together; also used for the entire suit of the day, 
including breastplate and back-piece, tasset (for protection of 


thigh) and headpiece.—({ Webster). 


PIKES (p.29).—The pike was a long wooden 
shaft with a pointed steel head. It was intro- 
duced into England in the time of Henry VIII. 
For a long time it was the chicf weapon of the 
infantry. Superseded in the Eighteenth Century 
by the bayonet. 


BILLS (p.30)——An infantry weapon of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. A common 
form of bill consisted of a broad, heavy, double- 
edged, hook-shaped blade, having a short pike 
at the back and another at the top, and attached 
to the end of a long staff.—(Webster). There 
were many varying forms—from the simple con- 
cave blade with a long wooden handle to a kind of 
concave axe with a spike at the back, and its shaft 
terminating in a Spear-head. Distinct forms of 
bills seem to have been painted or varnished in 
different colours, hence the black and brown 


bills of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. (Grose, Military 


Antiquities). 


Small Bull, 
Early 16th Cen- 


tury. 
Laking IIT., 113. 


ALMAINE RYVETTES (p.30).—A_ sort 
of light armour from Germany, characterized 
by overlapping plates, arranged to slide 
on rivets and thus afford great pe 
(Davis, Med. Eng. p.189). 


SPLENTS (or Splints) (p.30). — Defences 
for the arms made of splint armour (thin 
metal plates, usually overlapping each other 
and allowing the limbs to move more 
freely) and forming part of the suit 
denominated an almain ryvett. (Grose, 
Military Antiquities, II, 255). 


CURASES (p.33).— The cuirass covered 
the body before and behind. It consisted 
of two parts—a breast and back-piece of 
iron fastened together by means of straps 
and buckles or other like contrivances. 
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POULDYRONS (Pauldron or Powldron).—A piece of armour 
covering the shoulder at the junction of the body-piece and arm- 


(Donald, p.138). 


Morton, Temp. Elis. (Donald p. 138). 


MORION.—A steel cap, with curved brim and high “ comb.” — 
(Davis). 
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APPENDIX III. 


OFFICERS OF FIRST OR WESTERN REGIMENT OF 
ESSEX MILITIA, 1759. 


Colonel Commandant, William Harvey; Lieut.-Colonel, John 
Conyers; Major, Sir John Tyrrell; Captains, J. B. Bramston, 
William Mildmay, M. Carter, T. Drew, R. Hunt, C. Alexander, 
John Strutt, W. Mills and C. Crockett; Captain Lieutenant, 
W. Altham; Lieutenants, G. Walton, T. How, P. Sturgeon, 
S. Martin Leake, Edward Codd, G. Pochin, C. A. Crickett, C. 
Philipps, A. Appleyard, Dagge Moore, G. Cheveley and Vincent 
Cunningham; Ensigns, G. Stevens, J. Brock, R. Gordon, J. 
Searls, J. Martin Leake and E. Gepp; with Adjutant, Quarter 
Master, Surgeon and Assistant Surgeon. 


OFFICERS OF SECOND OR EAST REGIMENT OF ESSEX 
MILITIA, 1759. 


Colonel Commandant, Issac Martin Rebow; Lieut.-Col., John 
Bullock; Major, John Whittle; Captains, J. Bennett, Chesewell, 
Keeling, Round, Joseph Fell, Wheely, Mayhew and Jenner; Captain 
Lieutenant, Townsend; Lieutenants, Cranmer, Daye, Dawes (Sur- 
geon), Patrick, Brewster, John Price (Adjutant), Kilborne and Car- 
dinal ; Ensigns, Freeman, Evans, Stevens, Holloway and Roberts. 


OFFICERS OF WESTERN ESSEX MILITIA, 1778. 


Colonel, Earl of Rochford; Lieut.-Colonel, Richard Hunt ; 
Major, Sir William Smythe; Captains, Philip Sturgeon, George 
Pochin, Daniel Scratton, William Harvey and John Strutt ; 
Captain Lieutenant, Dagge Moore; Lieutenants, Vincent 
Cunningham, Edward Gepp, Charles Smith, James Holmes, 
James Vernett, George Pelley and George Butericke ; Ensigns, 
Joseph Swallow, Charles Smith, Charles Sidney, Richard Dore, 
Benjamin Rutland and Thomas Harriott; with Adjutant, 
Quarter Master, Surgeon and Paymaster (Edward Gepp). 


OFFICERS OF EASTERN ESSEX MILITIA, 1778. 


Colonel, Isaac M. Rebow; Lieut.-Colonel, John Bullock ; 
Major, John Whittle; Captains, Joseph Fell, Richard Dawes, 
Philip Dawson, John Collins and James Blatch; Captain 
Lieutenant, Philip Newton; Lieutenants, John Price, Edward 
Chester, Martin Carter, William Fraser, Charles Whaley, Thomas 
Walford, John Hanchette and Joseph Fell, jun. ; Ensigns, Thomas 
Daniell ; Henry Lambe, John Bailey, Joseph Duke and William 
F. Glover; Adjutant and Paymaster, William Fraser; Quarter 
Master, Charles Whaley ; Surgeon, William Glover, jun.; Agent, 
William Field, 13 Paper Buildings, Inner Temple. 
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APPENDIX V. 


ESSEX MILITIA. 
Notes upon Uniforms by Mr. P. W. Reynolds. 


The Essex Militia was first regularly formed in 1759-63. From 
1798 to 1802 the number drawn for the county was 21; during 
the next embodiment (1808-15) it was 30, and in 1833, 14 was 
drawn for the East Essex and 19 for the West Essex. 

There were apparently two battalions during the first 
embodiment and again in 1782. During the 1793 embodiment 
the number of battalions was increased to three—East, West 
and South Essex—but the last-named was reduced in 1805. 

In 1782 the Militia List gives Sir William Smyth and John 
Bullock as Colonels of the Essex Militia, with R. Hunt and J. Fell 
as their lieut.-colonels respectively. 

The Military Library List of 1800 gives the dress distinctions as : 

East Essex: Light green facings, silver embroidery 
and silver epaulet. 
21- West Essex: Yellow facings, silver lace and _ silver 
epaulet. 
South Essex : Yellow facings, silver epaulet. 


(C. H. Smith’s diagrams, 1812-13). 


In 1853 an Essex Artillery Militia Corps was formed. A year or 
so later on the two Hampshire Militia regiments being amalgamated, 
the East Essex, which was converted into Rifles in 1858, took 
the number 13 (formerly that of the North Hants) instead of 14. 

In 1881 the Essex Rifles Militia became the 3rd Battalion of the 
Essex Regiment and the West Essex Militia the 4th Battalion of the 
same Regiment. 

EAST ESSEX MILITIA. 


Inspection at Colchester, April, 1801: The Regiment is 
extremely well dressed and in very high order. (Lieut.-Colonel 
John Bullock is named as Colonel. The grenadier company 
plainly had bearskin caps; the column for the rest is headed 
“Hats or caps’’; three fusils and bayonets in possession, no 
doubt for the light infantry sergeants ; pikes for other sergeants). 

Inspections of 1805 (Colonel, John Bullock): The columns 
for bearskin caps on the return are left blank. There were eight 
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pioneer caps, however. The rest of the equipment appears to be 
normal. In September, 1805 (at Glasgow), the ‘‘arms, clothing 
and appointments are in good order.’”’ ‘“‘ 192 men lately received 
from the South Essex Militia, whose accoutrements (from that 
corps) are not exactly similar to the others.”’ (W.O., 27/89). 

In March, 1807 (at Dover) they appear to have grenadier caps. 

Particulars of clothing about 1821 (from a book in the Public 
Record Office) :-— 

Staff Sergeants’ Clothing.—Sergeant-Major—Coat scarlet and 
light green facings. Drum Major—Coat light green and scarlet 
facings. Silver bias lace and fringe and plated buttons for both. 

Sergeants’ Clothing—Coats scarlet with light green facings, 
with white worsted lace 3in., looping flowerpot, nine regular loops. 
Buttons cased. 

Privates’ Clothing—Red, with (‘‘ white ’’ seems to be written 
in original in mistake for ‘* with ’’) light green facings, with white 
lace edged with two green strips. Flowerpot loops, nine regular. 

Drummers’ Clothing—Coats sergeants’ quality. Coats light 
green, sergeants’ cloth and scarlet facings. No fringe. 

Broad Lace.—In. over the seames of sleeves and body of coat 
to the hips only. Pocket frame and darts. 

Narrow Lace—In., for the looping of coat and collar and front 
edge of coat, turnbacks, cuffs and strips on the wings and from 
the hips to the bottom of coat flaps in the centre openings only. 

Drummers’ looping, flowerpot loop, eight regular loops on the 
front and the looping on the skirt as pocket, square with a 
straight point as the West Essex and one scarlet dimant in the 
centre triangle, wings and shoulder straps scarlet. All small 
buttons. The shoulder straps of the whole sewed in seames of 
sleeves. Button maker, Mr. Firmin, Strand. (W.O., 44/609). 


The East Essex had light green facings. Men’s lace (1814) 
had two green worms and the loops bastion shaped and equidistant. 
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The buttons of the regiment, circa 1810, were flat silver, with the 
design engraved of E.K. inside a star of eight points. The same 
design was on the later coatee buttons. On becoming Rifles in 
1853 the regiment changed its uniform to green with black facings, 
the bugle cords having two green strands and one black one. 

The Militia of Essex had the badge of the County Arms. 

Inspection of the East Essex Militia (Rifles) at Colchester. 
Woodcut in Illustrated London News, 22nd May, 1869. Chacos with 
ball tufts, knapsacks with messtins on top. Officers in Rifle tunics. 
- Mounted officers have saddle cloths as for line, but no doubt 
black. Black belts. Bugles on men’s pouches (no doubt wrong). 


Front and Side Views of Officer's Helmet, 1856. 


The plate in front (bronzed) is a Garter and Crown ; in the upper 
half of the Garter Essex Rifles; within the Garter the three 
seaxes, bronzed chain and edging to front peak. 

One of the small Gambart figures (from drawing by Sharpe, 
printed by Hanhart), dated September 5th, 1855, is described as 
Essex Rifles Militia. The print was coloured thus: Black 
polished helmet, with black hair plume. Tunic and _ trousers 
medium toned coal grey with dark blue green collar and cuffs 
and white metal buttons. All belts shiny black and black sling. 
(the colouring may be an error). 

There exists also an engraving (or lithograph) by H. Davis 
of a portrait by (Sir) F. Grant in the uniform of this corps, published 
by Graves and Co., Ist January, 1857. The helmet as previously 
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described. The tunic is similar to the standard Rifle pattern, 
with five loops across front. A waist sash is worn over the fifth 
loop and waistbelt over the sash, the tassels of which are on the 
left side. The horses’ bridle has a throat plume. 

Mr. Theedom, of Stourbridge, is in possession of some articles 
of uniform which belonged to his father. He states “ The coat 
scarlet with green facings. The lace is silver. Only one epaulet 
was worn. The hats were, I should say, quite 10in. in diameter 
at top, with a feather over 10ins, high, and silver plates formed 
the chin strap. The plume was gold colour at bottom, then red 
feathers and white at top.” From photographs of these articles 
the coloured plate in the earlier part of the book has been chiefly 
constructed. 

A tailor’s trade book supplies the pattern of an officer’s coat 
for the East Essex in April, 1798, as in the illustration referred 
to above. This appears to have been made for Major Harrison 
and Lieuts. Boutell and Reilly. There was also in it a pattern 
of the single-breasted undress jacket introduced at that date for 
all infantry officers, but very soon discontinued. It was scarlet 
and, for this regiment, had green collar and cuffs, edged white. 


WEST ESSEX MILITIA. 


Officer's Breastplate, silver engraved, in use about 1810-12. 


This regiment (Colonel Sir W. Smyth) was inspected in the 
Spring of 1801, and clothing, etc., reported good. 

At inspection of October, 1805, ‘‘ Accoutrements old and few 
perfectly serviceable. Clothing good. Uniform of officers correct 
according to H.M.’s Regulations.” 
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Inspected at Horsham, April, 1807—Grenadier caps for a 
company are entered on the clothing return. (W.O., 27/91). 

Sir William Smith, Bart., was still Colonel in 1812, dating from 
November, 1781. 


ESSEX WEST MILITIA, CHELMSFORD. 


From W.O. 44/609. 

Staff Sergeants’ Clothing—Sergeant-Major—Coat scarlet with 
yellow facings. Drum Major, coat yellow with scarlet facings. 
Silver bias lace and fringe and plated buttons for both. 

Sergeants’ Clothing—Coats scarlet with yellow facings, with 
white worsted lace fin. and cotton fringe. No fringe sent. 
Looping as pattern drawn out. 

Privates’ Clothing—Coats red, with yellow facings. Lace the 
same as Wiltshire Militia. Looping as pattern drawn out, with 
white worsted fringe sent on the coats 1821 double. 

Drummers’ Clothing—Sergeants’ quality for coats; coat yellow, 
with scarlet facings, white turnbacks, with black, yellow and white 
fringe mixed on the shoulder straps and wings. 

Broad Lace fin. for the pocket frames, top edge of cuffs and 
from the hips to bottom of skirts of coat. 

Narrow Lace, }in., for the looping of coat down the front edge 
of coat, turnbacks, collar and shoulder straps and round the top 
edge and bottom of wings with six strips by twos. 


The loops and fringe are indicated in red ink in the original. 
The loops appear to be straight point. 

West Essex Militia. Officers’ Cap Lace, 1825, two inch 
common train. (Note by the late Mr. Milne, from Lacemen’s 
books). 
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19th October, 1916. 


Army Council Instruction. 


No. 1968 of 1916. 


War Office, 
15th October, 1916. 
1968 Training of Category A Infantry Recruits. 
1. A.C.I. 1103 of 1916 is cancelled. 
2. The poriod of training for Category A Infantry recruits will be 14 weeks, divided 
as follows :— 
Two weeks’ preliminary training ; 
Twelve weeks’ training. 
Any furlough that may be granted will not be counted as a portion of the period. 
3. During the two weeks’ preliminary training recruits should be vaccinated and 


inoculated, and arrangements should be made for the commencement of special 
dental or other treatment. 


4. The Syllabus printed overleaf is issued as a guide and will be followed as far as 
local conditions permit. 


5. A.C.I’s. 1768 and 1848 of 1916 will be amended by the substitution of the number 
of this A.C.I. for ‘‘ 1103 ” wherever the latter number occurs. 
51/4236 (S.D.3B). 
Syllabus for the Training of Infantry Recruits. 


1. Preliminary training first and second weeks. 


Light physical training wa , .- 6 hours per week. 
Marching without arms __.. és se. 6 do. 
Squad drill without arms .. a -. 6 do. 

Care of arms boa Sea 

Care of equipment and kit . - 

Anti-gas instruction. . 718 do. 
Demonstration in fitting marching order 

Lectures and inspections .. a oe 


The aim should be gradually to accustom the recruit to military training in order 
that he may be able to undertake the work laid down in the 12 weeks’ training 
without undue strain. Physical training, drill, etc., should not last more than half 
an hour at a time, with lectures in between. 


Short lectures should be given on :— 


Drill and Musketry, including care of arms. 
Discipline, saluting. 

Crimes and punishments. 

Interior economy, pay, messing. 
Duties. 

Conduct on active service. 

Trench warfare (including bombing). 
Protection. 

Foreign uniforms. 

Hygiene and sanitation. 

Anti-gas measures. 

First field dressing. 

Visual training. 

Regimental history. 
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Training 

Third Week. 
Physical training and marching 
Bayonet training 
Squad drill without arms 
Musketry 
Lectures and inspections of kit 
Anti-gas instruction 


Fourth week. 
Physical training 
Bayonet training 
Squad drill without arms 
Squad drill with arms 
Musketry 
Lectures and kit inspections 
Anti-gas instruction 
Marching 
Fitting marching order 


Fifth Week. 
Physical training 
Bayonet training 
Squad drill with arms 
Musketry and miniature range 
Lectures and kit inspection 
Anti-gas instruction 
Marching 
Fitting marching order 


Sixth Week. 
Physical training 
Bayonet training 
Squad drill with arms 
Extended order drill and signals 
Musketry and miniature range 
Lectures and kit inspection 
Anti-gas instruction 
Night work, sentry duties 


Seventh Week. 
Physical training 
Bayonet training 
Platoon drill 
Extended order drill 
Drill, marching order 
Musketry and miniature range 
Anti-gas instruction 
Night work 
Bombing 


Eighth Week. 

Physical training 
Bayonet training 
Platoon drill, marching order 
Extended order drill 
Musketry and miniature range 
Anti-gas instruction 
Night work 
Bombing 
Entrenching, filling and laying 

sandbags 


hours 


+ = 
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*T wo periods of half an hour each. 


+This hour to be continuous. 


Training 
Ninth Week. 

Physical training 
Bayonet training 
Company drill, marching order 
Musketry, parts 1 and 2 
Anti-gas instruction 
Night work 
Bombing 


Tenth Week. 
Physical training 
Bayonet training 
Drill, marching order 
Musketry 
Anti-gas instruction 
Bombing 
Entrenching 
Field work ) 
Route marching | 


Eleventh Week. 
Physical training 
Bayonet training 
Drill 
Musketry 
Anti-gas instruction 
Bombing 
Night work 
Field work | 
Route marching 

Twelfth Week. 

Physical training 
Bayonet training 
Drill 
Musketry, Parts 3 and 4 
Anti-gas instruction 
Bombing 
Entrenching ) 
Entanglements 
Route marching j 


Thirteenth Week. 
Physical training 
Bayonet training 
Drill 
Musketry, finish Part 4 
Anti-gas instruction 
Bombing 
Entrenching 
Field work 
Cooking in the field 
Route marching 
Fourteenth Week. 
Physical training 
Bayonet training 
Drill 
Anti-gas instruction 
Bombing 
Field work 
Cooking in the field | 
Route marching 


hours. 
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NOTE.—Throughout the course a portion of the time given to physical training 
will be allotted to physical exercises connected with bombing, and from 
the fifth week onwards to throwing dummy bombs. 
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The following are extracts from correspondence between the 
Lord Lieutenant of Essex and the Home Office, now deposited 
atthe Public Record Office: 

(Lord Braybrooke to Lord Hobart). 
Lower Grosvenor Street, 
March 14th, 18038. 

Lord Braybrooke presents his Compliments to Lord Hobart 
and transmits him the Plan of the proposed Establishment for 
the Militia of the County of Essex according to his Lordship’s 
desire. 

[Enclosure]. 

Proposed Establishment of the Militia of the County of Essex 
under the 42nd Geo. 8rd. To be divided into two Battalions. 
The one to be called the Eastern Battalion. The other the 
Western Battalion. Each Battalion to consist of Eight Com- 
panies. The Number of Staff and Regimental Officers, together 
with the Number of Non Commissioned Officers, Drummers 
and Private men in each Battalion to be as follows (viz) : 

Eastern Battalion.—1 Colonel, 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 1 Major, 
8 Captains, 10 Lieutenants, 6 Ensigns, 1 Adjutant, 1 Sergeant- 
Major (in pencil), 20 Serjeants, 21 Corporals, 1 Drum Major 
(in pencil), 10 Drummers, 622 Privates, 1 Regimental Clerk 
(correction in pencil for Paymaster), 1 Surgeon, 1 Quartermaster. 

Western Battalion.—1 Colonel, 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 1 Major, 
8 Captains, 10 Lieutenants, 6 Ensigns, 1 Adjutant, 1 Regimental 
Clerk, 1 Surgeon, 1 Quartermaster, 1 Serjeant-Major (in pencil), 
20 Serjeants, 1 Drum Major (pencil), 10 Drummers, 622 Privates. 

14th March, 1808. 

N.B.—When embodied, 21 Serjts. . . . Corporals and 


18 Drummers. 
GRIFFIN BRAYBROOKE, 
Lieutenant. 


(Lord Braybrooke to Lord Pelham). 
Grosvenor Street, 
June 9th, 1808. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the Rect. of His Majesty’s 
Warrant directing me to draw out and embody the Supplementary 
Militia of the County of Essex, and shall immediately take the 
necessary steps to render this Force effective with the utmost 
expedition. 

As I directed the Clerk of our General Meeting of Ly. to inform 
the Under Secretary of State of the proceedings of our General 
Meeting on Tuesday last, I make no doubt that your Lordship 
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is already informed that no time has been lost in taking the 
proper steps for an early Ballot. 

As I perceive by your Lordship’s Circular of Yesterday’s date 
(which I received last night, together with His Majesty’s Warrant) 
that “‘ the mode of disposing of the Supplementary Quoata will 
in a great degree rest with the Lord Lts.,’’ I hope there will be no 
difficulty in obtaining His Majesty’s approbation of my forming 
them into an additional Battalion, more especially as the number 
to be raised will amount to the same of which each of the two 
existing Regiments is composed, and as I have the pleasure of 
being able to state from authority that all the Field Officers and 
some of the captains and other officers of the late supplementary 
have already offered themselves to serve in the New Battalion. 

I take the early opportunity of submitting a detailed plan 
of the proposed Establishment in order that it may be submitted 
for His Majesty’s pleasure thereupon. 

Note of the Establishment of the Essex Supplementary battalion 
of eight companies: 1 Colonel, 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 1 Major, 8 
Captains, 8 Lieutenants, 8 Ensigns, 1 Adjutant, 1 Quartermaster, 
1 Surgeon, 1 Surgeon’s Mate (scratched out), 1 Paymaster 
(‘included in the Subaltern” in pencil), 1 Serjeant-Major, 
1 Quartermaster-Serjeant (scratched out), 1 Serjeant as Clerk 
to Paymaster (included in the N.C. Offr., pencil), 31 Serjeants, 
31 Corporals, 16 Drummers, 622 Privates. 

N.B.—This is an Establishment without Flank Companies, 
as during the last War. 


(S. Bosanquet to Lord Hobart). 
Forest House, Laytenstone, 
July 3rd, 1803. 

My Lord.—At the request of the Dep. Lieutenants who were as- 
sembled yesterday at Iiford for enrolling the men ballotted to serve 
in the supplementary Militia, I have the honor to lay before your 
Lordship a difficulty which occurred in consequence of the late 
act which passed on the II of June, which is likely to affect 
materially the enrolling men requisite to complete the Returns. 

By that Act, Sect. 9, it is required that every man to be 
inrolled to serve in the Militia shall previous thereto be examined 
on oath to certain points and in the form prescribed in the Schedule, 
which expresses that such man has no rupture nor has ever been 
troubled with fits, and this extends to ballotted men as well as 
substitutes, etc. 

As the Men who have been ballotted are in general desirous of 
evading the Service, they have found out that if they refuse to 
swear they are free from either of the aforementioned complaints 
they cannot be made to serve, and in this we as Deputy 
Lieutenants think they are right, for it does not appear that we 
have the means of compelling them to be enrolled, altho’ we 
may be convinced the objection is a mere pretence. For the 14 
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Sect. of the Act only empowers us to imprison for one week any 
man who refuses to be examined, which does not come to the point, 
and even if it did, would not be adequate to enforce a Service. 

The D. Lieutenants of this Division beg leave to submit to 
Your Lordship’s consideration whether it will not be advisable 
to take some steps to procure an alteration in the Wording of the 
9 Sect. so as to omit the Words Ballotted Men and to continue 
to require that the examination and Oath should apply only to 
Substitutes and Volunteers, and they hope your Lordship will 
not consider this as an impertinent Intrusion, when the extent 
of the difficulty is attended to. 

NOTE.—The ballotted men are not included in the Clause that 
applies to the Oath in the Army of Reserve on account of this 
scruple or rather pretence has before occurred, but the Sect. 
immediately following the one requiring the Oath inforces the 
penalty of £15 on every person refusing or neglecting to appear 
to take the Oath—and if the Man refusing does not to the Deputy 
Lieutenant appear unfit to serve I am clearly of opinion that he 
will not on account of his refusal to serve be intitled to be 
discharged as a poor man if he issuch. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the Deputy Lieuts. by one or two of the penalties or 
proceeding as against defaulters—inforce the Act as it stands. 


(Signed) Wm. HARRISON. 


(Lord Braybrooke to the Secretary at War). 
Billingbear, 
3rd July, 1808. 
By desire of Col. Strutt, Colonel of the Supplementary 
Battalion, I am to request permission that that Regiment may be 
styled as the South Essez, a designation which was allowed when 
it was embodied last war under the same Colonel, and indeed 
with the same Field Officers and some of the Captains of Companies. 


(Lord Braybrooke to Mr. Yorke). 
Audley End, 
February 12th, 1804. 

I took the liberty of sending a copy of the letter which I 
addressed to you upon the receipt of your Circular letter of the 
1st Instant, to Mr. Parker, Clerk of the General Meeting of the 
Lieutenancy, which I desired might be laid before the last general 
meeting on Friday, together with your letter, tho’ that had been 
previously acted upon, by my desire, to save time. 

The object of my sending my reply to you was with a view of 
ascertaining correctly the state of the Army returns [of] enrollments 
in Essex, which appeared so difficient by the Inspecting General’s 
return as mentioned in your letter of the first instant, but so 
contrary to my expectations that I own I received that part of 
your letter with great surprise as well as concern. | 

It is with satisfaction, however, that I have received from 
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Mr. Parker by this day’s post a letter by which it appears that 
instead of a deficiency of 315, 40 only are to be ballotted for except 
the vacencies, which are 31. I hope you will allow me to enclose 
Mr. Parker’s letter upon the subject, which enters into the detail 
of this business satisfactorily to my mind, and also gives a 
satisfactory account of the result of his enquiries hitherto, 
respecting the half bounties for Militia and Army of Reserve 
which I desired might be forwarded to the Subdivisions in 
pursuance of the instructions to that object which made a part 
of your circular letter of the lst Inst. The returns of the vacancies 
in the Militia have been sent into all the Subdivisions in this 
County, and the Dep. Lts. are ballotting to supply them as fast 
as they can. 


(Lord Braybrooke to Mr. Yorke). 
New Burlington Street, 
April 29th, 1804. 


In answer to your letter of the 25th instant, enclosing a copy 
of an address to the King of the House of Commons on the 18th 
instant, signifying to me His Majesty’s pleasure that I 
should return to you an account of the Number of such 
Captains’ commissions as may have been granted in the Militia 
of the County of Essex in consequence of the Act of 48d of His 
Majesty Cap. 38, I have the honor to inform you that I have given 
no Captain’s Commissions, either in the East, West or South 
Battahons, under that Act; but that all of them have been 
granted by me agreeable to the Act of the 42d Geo. 8 Cap. 90 
and 91, and that there is at present no vacancy in any of the Essex 
Battalions. 


(Lord Braybrooke to Lord Hawkesbury). 
New Burlington Street, 
March 5th, 1805. 


I duly made known to Mr. Samuel Bosanquet, chairman of 
the late Quarter Sessions in Essex, and to the Clerk of the Peace, 
the purport of Your Lordship’s circular letter upon the subject 
of the penalties under the additional Force Act, I have now the 
honor to inform you that the adjourned Quarter Session on 
Friday last at the Court directed Mr. Bullock to acquaint you 
that they assessed penalties upon the several parishes to the 
amount of £6,640, including the whole of the deficiencies 
returned by the Inspector General, except 25 in the Army of 
Reserve, and 95 in the Militia, for which, from the generality 
of the Inspector General’s return, no penalties can, as the Court 
conceive, at present be assessed. 

The Clerk of the Peace (Mr. Bullock) has written, by order of 
the Court, very fully to the Inspector General upon the subject. 


a 
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(Lord Braybrooke to Lord Hawkesbury.) 
Audley End, 
November 10th, 1805. 

I have the honor to enclose for your Lordship’s information 
an abstract or statement of proceedings hitherto adopted in 
the County of Essex towards raising the Quota of men apportioned 
by His Majesty’s Privy Council, on the [2] 3d of May last, to be 
supplied for the Additional Force for the present year in pursuance 
of the 15th and 16th sections of the 44th Geo. 3 Ch. 56. 

With the receipt of Your Lordship’s letter of the . . . I 
took immediate steps towards enforcing the object of it, and 
ordered copies to be sent into the subdivisions with a letter of my 
own directing the attention of the Depy. Lieuts. and Magistrates 
to the particular parts which called for their exertions in carrying 
the Act into immediate and full effect and I desired also the 
subdivision Clerks to transmit to the Clerk of the General Meeting 
a full statement of their proceedings towards raising the men 
and to make known to the several parish officers the encreased 
reward to be allowed them for each man who should be produced 
and approved, and enjoining them to notify the proportions of 
the three guineas to be allowed. 

I am extremely sorry to find by enquiry that all our efforts 
have been nearly ineffectual, but as we have no manufactures 
in Essex, and the chief part of the lower class are employed in 
husbandry, perhaps less may be expected with us than in some 
other Counties on that account. 


[Abstract]. 
Essex, 
Oct., 1805. 


Statement of Proceedings hitherto adopted in the County of 
Essex towards raising the Quota of Men apportioned by His 
Majesty’s Privy Council on the twenty-third of May last to be 
supplied for the additional Force for the present year in pursuance 
of the 15th and 16th Sections of the 44th Geo. 3, Ch. 56. 

Brentwood.—Meeting 6th July, 1805, for apportioning amongst 
parishes. The parish officer stated that the bounty for procuring 
men was too small, £12 12s. No men procured. 

Chelmsford.—Meeting 9th July. No men procured. 

Colchester.—Meeting 6th July. Parish officers say bounty 
too little. 

Dunmow.—Meeting 27th July. No men procured, attributed 
to restrictions imposed by Act. 

Epping.—Meeting 5th July. No hope of raising men by the 
parish officers as the work required of them differed so essentially 
to their usual imployment. 

Hinckford.—Two men raised. Cause of ill success due to 
smallness of bounty in comparason with bounties lately offered 
and given, and that the lower class consist chiefly of husbandmen. 
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Ilford.—Meeting 6th July. No men. 

Rochford.—Meeting llth July. The same excuse as 
Chelmsford. 

Tendring.—Meeting 24th May. Nomen. 

Walden and Freshwell.—Meeting 6th July. Two men. 

Witham.—Meeting 20th August. The parish officers had made 
every effort without success. 


(Lord Braybrooke to Lord Spencer). 
Audley End, 
February 16th, 1806. 


Being uncertain whether any report is to be made to your 
Lordship’s office from Brigadier General Hay who had the 
directions for the appointment of an officer to attend the Meeting 
of the Parish Officers in Essex for the purpose of explaining to 
them the provisions of the Additional Force Act, I take the liberty 
of inclosing a letter which I received this morning from Major 
Wayth who was appointed by Brigadier General Hay for the 
above purpose. 

I must at the same time represent to your Lordship that the 
Major was attended in his Tour thro’ the several Subdivisions 
of the County by Mr. Parker, Junr., the Clerk of the Genl. Meetings 
of our Lieutenancy, and that I have repeatedly been informed 
of the excellent arrangements which were made to facilitate the 
assembly of the parish officers and also of the prompt and 
judicious steps which were taken by Major Wayth as well as 
Mr. Parker upon the occasion. 

(Letter enclosed praising the arrangements). 


(Lord Braybrooke to Lord Hawkesbury). 
Saturday, 29th April, 1807. 


I have the honor of transmitting to your Lordship, in pursuance 
of the directions conveyed to me in your last Circular Letter, a 
copy of the resolutions and order made at the General Meeting 
of the Lieutenancy of Essex on Thursday last, the 27th instant. 

I also beg leave to inform your Lordship that the said Meeting 
is adjourned to as early a day as would be possible that instructions 
could be received by Government, in order that no delay may 
be occasioned after the further proceedings under the Act shall 
be ascertained. 

[Copy]. 

Essex, 27 Aug., 1807.—At a General Meeting of His Majesty’s 
Lieutenancy of the said County of Essex holden at Chelmsford 
on Thursday, the 27th of August, 1807, for the purpose of carrying 
into execution the provisions of an Act passed in the 47th year of 
his present Majesty, entitled “‘ an Act for the speedily completing 
the Militia of Great Britain and for encreasing the same under 
certain limitations and restrictions. Present: Sir Wm. Smyth, 
Bart., Col. Bullock, M.P., Capel Cure, Esq., Henry Hind Pelley, 


es 
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Esq., Admiral Harvey, M.P., J. H. Strutt, Esq., M.P., Ricd. N. 
Corsellis, Esq., J. M. G. Dare, Esq., John Tyrell, Esq., Charles 


| Smith, Esq., John Bax, Esq., T. Gardiner Bramston, Esq., 
. P. L. Wright, Esq., David Scrutton, Esq. (? Seratton), —. 


Harridge, Esq., Deputy Lieutenants. 

Resolved that it is the opinion of this Meeting that for the 
effectual and equitable execution of the said Act, it will be 
absolutely necessary from the variety of Defects in the Militia 
Lists as at present existing, that new Lists should be made out. 

Ordered that the Meeting be adjourned to be holded at the same 
place on Friday, the fourthe day of September next. 

(Lord Hawkesbury to Lord Braybrooke). 
Whitehall, 
31 August, 1807. 


I have laid before the King Your Lordship’s Letter of the 29th 
Inst. with ints Inclosures representing the impracticability of 
carrying the 47th Geo. 3d. C. 71 into effectual execution in the 
County of Essex, without new Lists and I have the satisfaction 
of acquainting Your Lordship that His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to approve of new Lists being made out accordingly. 

It appears to me that the Papers to be left with each Housekeeper 
and the Returns to be made by the Constables to the Clerks of 
Subdivision Meetings should be made in the form prescribed by 
the 46th Geo. 3d Cap. 91. 


(Lord Braybrooke to Lord Hawkesbury). 
29th September, 1807. 


In addition to the Copy of the Resolutions and order of the 
Lieutenancy of Essex inclosed in this letter I take the liberty of 
transcribing a letter which I have this day also received from Mr. 
Parker, Clerk to the General Meetings, written by the desire of 
the Deputy Lts. assembled at Chelmsford on the [2] 7th instant. 


[Copy]. 

I take the liberty of noticing to your Lordship that Ld. 
Hawkesbury, in his circular letter, has mentioned that should any 
alterations in the Lists be authorised they should be made out in 
conformity to the Schedules annexed to the Act which will render 
them complete, either for the Militia or the Training Act; by 
the Superscription and on the Schedules to the Act, they seem 
intended only as Forms for the returns of the Clerks of Sub- 
divisions and General Meetings and not as Lists to be delivered to 
each Housekeeper and returns to be made by Constables to Sub- 
division Clerks, which customarily have been set forth in Schedules 
to former Acts, therefore, it would be desirable to know what 
should be the Form of the Lists or Papers to be left with each 
Housekeeper and of the returns to be made by the Constables 
to the Clerks of Subdivision Meetings ? 
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I take the present opportunity of mentioning this to your 
Lordship, not with a view of making difficulties, but for the 
oad of proceeding with correctness immediately after directions 
Shall be received from Government, without applying at a future 
time for that information. 


(Lord Braybrooke to Lord Hawkesbury). 
Audley End, 
October 27th, 1807. 

I have had the honor of receiving your Lordship’s letter of 
the 25th instant, in which your desire me to acquaint you, for 
His Majesty’s information, what progress has been made in Essex 
towards the completion of the new levies for Militia. 

The first meeting of the Lieutenancy under the Act in question 
was held on the 27th of August, when it was resolved that new 
lists should be made out, which resolution I had the honor to 
transmit to your Lordship immediately. On the 4th of September 
there was another meeting, when the letter from Your Lordship 
in answer to that above alluded to (viz., testifying His Majesty’s 
approbation that new lists should be obtained) was produced, 
and orders received for printing the necessary papers. At the 
third meeting, held on the 11th of September, the Deputy 
Lieutenants, taking into consideration the change of servants 
which takes place particularly in this County about that time, 
ordered, for the greater facility in making the returns, and with 
a view to save time and trouble ultimately, that the Lists should 
not be left at the several homes before the 12th of October and 
appointed the subdivision meetings for hearing appeals thereon 
upon the 22d [and] 23d of the same month, adjourning the 
General Meeting to Friday (next) the 30th instant. 

I hear, from private information, that all the Clerks of Sub- 
divisions will not be able to make their returns to the Clerks of 
the Subdivisions meetings of the number of Men liable to serve, 
in time for the General Meeting next Friday, on which day it 
was intended that the appointment among the Hundreds should 
be made. I understand that many of them find difficulty in 
making out the Certificates according to Schedule A of the New 
Act, from the lists delivered in by the Constables, because they 
are not made to correspond with the Schedule which will a 
accompany the certificates, which seems intended to answer the 
purpose of the Training Act, as well as of the Militia. Your 
Lordship may, however, depend that every thing will be done 
by the Lieutenants to accelerate the completion of the levies, 
that it is now impossible for me to inform your Lordship of the 
exact time in the course of the next month when the Ballot will 
take place ? 

P.S.—If your Lordship has any further suggestions upon the 
subject, which you would wish to be laid before the general 
Meeting, on Friday, I will trouble you to direct your letter to me 
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or to C. Geo. Parker, Esq., Clerk of the General Meeting of 
Lieutenancy at Chelmsford, so that it may be received there, on 
or before the 30th of this month. 

(Letter from Mr. Parker enclosing returns). 


Dec. 14th, 1807. 


Returns of men enrolled and the number who marched to the 
Headquarters of the Regiment of Militia of the said County. 


Subdivisions. Non-Enrolled. | No. marched 
to H. Qd. 

Brentwood 34 34 
Chelmsford 59 51 
Colchester 22 ee 
Dengy 20 “6 
Dunmow 9 5 
Epping 45 45 
Ilford 41 39 
Rochford | 19 19 
Tendring 35 

Total 284 193 


(Lord Braybrooke to Lord Hawkesbury). 
Audley End, 
Nov. 14th, 1807. 


In compliance with your Lordship’s wishes, I trouble you 
with a letter previous to the 5th ? that from my former report 
upon the subject of the Essex Ballots, You cannot expect that 
as yet any men have been actually raised. 

The Lieutenancy at their general meeting yesterday at 
Chelmsford ordered “that to the intent that your Lordship’s 
desire might be complied with the Clerk of the General Meetings 
should write to the several Clerks of the Subdivisions Meetings 
to require that during the time this measure should be in progress 
they would transmit to the said Clerk to the General Meetings 
monthly returns of the number of men within their several 
subdivisions actually raised and forwarded to the head quarters 
of the regiments, so that such returns may arrive in the office 
of this said Clerk by the tenth day of each month, the first of such 
returns to be made in the month of March next.” 

The Lieutenancy also ordered ‘‘ that the said Clerk should 
write to me to inform me of the impossibility of any Men being 
raised by the 15th instant, and to request that I would write to 
Your Lordship to that effect, and state that after this month the 
Returns should be transmitted by the Clerk to the General Meetings 
to your Lordship’s office, and the Clerk was ordered to transmit 
the same accordingly. 
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(Lord Hawkesbury to Lord Braybrooke). 
Whitehall, 
2ist November, 1807. 

Usual letter transmitting the following new Establishment for 
the East and West Essex Battalions of Militia to commence 
from the 24th instant: 1 Colonel, 1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 2 Majors, 
8 Captains, 10 Lieutenants, 6 Ensigns, 1 Adjutant, 1 Surgeon, 
1 Quarter Master, 1 Serjeant Major, 41 Serjeants, 41 Corporals, 
1 Drum Major, 18 Drummers, 837 Privates. 


14th Jan., 1808. 
Total number of Men who enrolled and total number who 
marched to Head Quarters of the Regiment of Militia of the 
County : 
Men enrolled 738 
Men who marched to Head. Qrs. 577 


9th March, 1808. 
An account of the Average Bounty paid for Substitutes in the 
Militia under the late Ballot within the several Subdivisions of 
the County of Essex. 
Subdivisions mcrae Bounty 


s. d. 
Brentwood 22 0 0 
Chelmsford 20 0 O 
Colchester 22 0 0 
Dengie 20 0 O 
Dunmow 20 0 O 
Epping 2512 0 
Freshwell 26 8 6 
Hinckford 22 1 5 
Ilford 2218 43? 
Rochford 20 0 0O 
Tendring 25 0 0 
Walden 26 8 6 
Witham 20 0 O 


(Lord Hawkesbury to Lord Braybrooke). 
Whitehall, 
25th February, 1808. 

I have had the honor of receiving Your Lordship’s letter of 
the 23d inst. with its Inclosures, which in compliance with Your 
Lordship’s request I herewith return, but I regret that it is not 
im my power, consistently with the Established Regulations to 
sanction the appointment of a 2nd Major to the West Essex 
Militia, as there is hardly a probability, from the circumstance 
stated in Sir W. Smyth’s letter, that the Number of Private Men 
in that Regiment will ever amount to 800, which is the Number 
necessary under the 68th Section of the 42 Geo. 3. C. 90 to entitle 
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it to a 2nd Major—and even if for a moment that number should 
be exceeded, the decrease which must soon take place in this 
Regiment by death, desertion, discharge and particularly by the 
discharge of those Principals whose term of Service will from time 
to time expire would (I am sure your Lordship will agree with me) 
render the appointment of an Officer of that description altogether 
inexpedient. 


(Lord Braybrooke to Lord Hawkesbury.) 
Billingbear, 
Sept. 18th, 1808. 

I have the great satisfaction in enclosing for your Lordship’s 
information a letter which Colonel Sir William Smyth has forwarded 
to me from Lt.-Col. Duckett of the West Essex Regt. of Militia, 
and I lose not a moment in communicating to your Lordship 
such a proof of the zeal and loyalty of that Regiment as I trust 
cannot fail to obtaining His Majesty’s gracious approbation. 

[Enclosed]. 
(Lt.-Col. Duckett to Sir Wm. Smyth). 
Bexhill Barracks, 
6th Sept., 1808. 


I have the honor to inform you that the West Essex Militia, 
animated by the example of so many other Militia Regiments, 
have agreed to offer an extension of their services to the Continent 
of Europe ; in giving this, what they trust will be considered as 
some proof of the loyalty and zeal of the Regiment, over which 
you have been so good as to give me the command, I must observe 
that it would have been earlier offered had it been either required — 
or requested, but the recent glorious intelligence from Portugal 
having more distinctly brought forward the sentiments and the 
wishes of the men, I have the pleasure to transmit it in a more 
regular and authentic manner. 

We request you to have the goodness to forward this 
Communication to the Lord Lieutenant of the County, and that 
he will do us the honor of laying it through the proper 
Department, before His Majesty. 


(Lord Hawkesbury to Lord Braybrooke). 
Whitehall, 
19th September, 1808. 


I have had the honor to receive and lay before the King Your 
Lordship’s letter of Yesterday’s date with its inclosure from 
Lt.-Col. Duckett conveying a very spirited offer from the West 
Essex Regiment of Militia to extend their Services to the Continent 
of Europe; and I am commanded to acquaint Your Lordship 
that His Majesty was pleased to receive with great satisfaction 
this additional proof of the loyalty and zeal which have been 
displayed by that Regiment upon all occasions. 
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(Lt.-Col. Strutt to Lord Braybrooke). 
Lower Seymour Street, 
8rd April, 1809. 

I take this liberty of sending to your Lordship a Copy of my 
Letter to the Secretary at War and his answer of the 30 March, 
1809, which, without observing on the case, I state refers to the 
original order “* that the uniform of the Local Militia must conform 
to that of the old militia of the County, to which such Local 
Militia belongs,’’ and this answer of the 30 March refers also 
to your Lordship’s authority. 

It is immaterial what facing my regt. (Ist Regiment of Essex 
Local Militia) has, I wish to conform to orders, and I hope to be 
favored with an explanation applicable to my situation for unless 
the whole of the Local militia for Essex are ordered to be of one 
facing, either yellow or green, my regt., if the old divisions of 
the County must necessarily and strictly be attended to, must 
have its right wing green and its left wing yellow, as being raised 
almost in equal Numbers in the two old divisions of the County 
(vide my letter to the Secretary at War, 25th March). 

I hope your Lordship will favor me with an answer so soon. _ 

[Enclosure]. 
(Lt.-Col. Strutt to the Secretary at War). 
March 25th, 1809. 

I observe in your regulations respecting Clothing that the 
facing of the Local Militia must conform to the County Militia 
colour. In Essex there were, upon the first institution of the 
Militia, formed two Battalions, the one East as raised in that half 
of the County, and the other West raised in the Western half 
of the County, and both these Regts. wore green facings. The 
East Regt. retains green facings to this Day. The West, about 
18 Years ago, changed from green to yellow and has now yellow 
facings. Is it permitted that the Local militia raised in the 
Eastern half of the County may have green facings and the other 
Local Militia raised in the Western side Yellow facings, or must 
. the Local Militia for Essex be all of one Colour as to its facing? 
I beg you will excuse the trouble I give you, but I shall be unwilling 
to order the Clothing for my Regt. (which, in fact, was unavoidable, 
composed of men from both Divisions of the County) till I have 
authority for its facings. 

P.S.—The County remains divided in two parts for the two 
Regts. of old Militia and into five parts for the five Regts. of 
Local Militia, which latter division has been approved of by 
Government. 

(Copy). 
(Mr. Moore to Col. Strutt). 
War Office, 
30th March, 1809. 

I am desired to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 

25th Instant and to acquaint you that the Secretary at War 
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does not consider himself authorized to sanction any deviation 
whatever from the Instructions he has received from His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State in regard to the Clothing for the Local Militia; 
which particularly direct that it shall be the same in every respect 
as that worn by the embodied Militia of the several Counties 
in which the Regts. of Local Militia are stationed. 


(Lord Braybrooke to Lord Liverpool). 
Audley End, 
April 15th, 1809. 

I have, according to your Lordship’s desire, communicated my 
sentiments to the five Commandants of the local Militia of Essex, 
namely, that as the facings of the Militia are different they should 
choose between the two Colours, but that it was necessary there 
should be but one colour for the Local Militia and I have to inform 
Your Lordship that they prefer the Green facings, like the East 
Essex, with some little difference as to the uniform of the officers. 


(Lord Braybrooke to Lord Liverpool.) 
London, 
April 8, 1809. 

Not hearing if your Lordship is efficiently informed of the 
Event of the volunteering of the East and West Essex Militia 
Regts. of Militia to the Line, I have great pleasure in being 
able to enclose a very satisfactory return upon that subject, 
which I have just received from the respective Commanding 
Officers at Harwich and Haslar Barracks. 

Harwich, 221 (Kast). 

Haslar, 217 (West). 


~ 


(Lt.-Col. Duckett to Lord Liverpool). 
| Plymouth, 
26th Oct., 1809. 

I have the Honor to inform your Lordship that in consequence 
of orders issued by Lieut.-General England on the 28rd Sept., 
1809, the West Essex Militia went on board of certain Ships, lying 
in Hamoaze, to guard Prisoners of War and that the Lieutenants 
of the Navy Commanding on board have not only taken upon 
themselves to put a Militia man so stationed in irons, but 
likewise to flog a Militia man under the Naval Articles of War. 

Lieutenant Thomas Gill, Commanding the Panther prison 
Ship, ordered the Boatswain onthe 24th to give one Dozen Lashes 
to I B , of the West Essex Militia, according to the 
custom of the Navy, which was done—and not only ordered 
the Serjeant (commanding the Guard during the casual absence 
of the subaltern, and who had received, and in this instance, 
obeyed, the order of protesting against the exercise of Authority) 
to count the lashes, but told him, and all the Guard, they might 
report it to me, or to whom they pleased. 
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It becomes, therefore, my Duty to report to Your Lordship 
this first instance which has occurred of a Naval officer having 
extended his power to the infliction of Corporal Punishment 
upon a Militia man, and, although I am informed that the situation 
of Guard on board of a Man of war subjects every individual to 
the Rules for the discipline of the Navy, and tothe sole and 
immediate orders of the Board of Admiralty, yet this argument, 
which would at any time justify the sending of a Militia man 
from the River Tame to the West Indies, does not Appear to 
me to Counter-balance the Authority of an Act of Parliament, 
to the protection of which it is my object in advancing Your 
Lordship’s Appeal. 

(Lt.-Col. Duckett to Mr. Ryder). 
Plymouth, 
18th Nov., 1809. 


I did myself the Honor of stating to the Earl of Liverpool 
in a Letter of the 26th October last that Lieut. Thomas Gill, 
Commanding His Majesty’s Ship Panther, on board of which 
a Party of the West Essex Militia performed Guard over French 
Prisoners, had flogged a Militia Man, under the Naval Articles 
of War, and I requested his Lordship’s interference and protection, 
upon the ground of the illegality of the Act. As his Lordship, 
through Mr. Beckett in a letter of the 30th ulto., promised that 
the result of an immediate reference to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty should certainly be in due time Communicated, 
I should certainly not have presumed so early to have renewed 
my application ; had not in the first place Lieut.-General England, 
commanding at Plymouth but recently and officially informed 
me he, himself, had nothing to communicate and had not, in 
the next, the importance of the case been increased, by an opinion 
on the part of the Lieut.-General (and to whom I had previously 
addressed the Annexed Letter No. 1) that the Militia so stationed 
were Completely amenable to the Naval Articles of War, I was 
subsequently induced to apply to Lieut.-General England for 
the exchange of certain men on board of Prison ships, and received 
for answer the annexed Letter No. 2,to which I replied according 
to the annexed Letter No. 3. 

An additional reason for my present application arises from 
the belief impressed upon my mind that the case had been 
officially represented as well to the Port-Admiral, as to the 
Lieut.-General commanding, as one in which the delinquency 
of the Militia man almost justified the illegality of the Officer, 
but to which, the concurring affidavits of credible and 
comparatively disinterested witnesses, taken immediately after 
the facts, and only taken in consequence of previous and 
repeated menaces of Corporal Punishment, under Naval 
Authority, afford complete contradiction. A_ still stronger 
reason arises from the importance of the principle which, as 
maintained by Lieut.-Gen. England, affects not merely the 
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Old Militia, the Local, when embodied, and the Volunteers 
when on permanent duty, but involves in its consequences every 
individual liable to the Ballot in this Kingdom. 

The duty of guards on board of Men of War, however questioned 
by many commanding officers of Militia, was an order obeyed 
by me with alacrity, because it was beneficial to the Service. 
But when the nature of it has been so explained as to annull 
the protecting clauses of Militia and the Mutiny Act and to 
subject Militia men without reserve to a partial construction 
of the 23d Section of the Articles of War, I feel it my duty, not 
only to officially but as believing the maintenance of the principle 
injurious to the recruiting of the Militia, to apply to your high 
Authority for that information and security which I have failed 
in obtaining from the General in Command. It is not my wish 
that the Militia man so aggreived should resort to the alternative 
of the Law, for the benefit of Opinion, or the chance of recompense, 
but I should feel that in a question comprehending such extensive 
interest and where conflicting jurisdictions only increase uncertainty 
I should indeed incur a heavy responsibility if I did not, by those 
representations which my situation calls ‘upon me to make, 
promote and insure discision. 

(Letter No. 1, Lt.-Col. Duckett to Lt.-Gen. England.) 
Plymouth, 
25th Oct., 1809. 

I trust the nature of the case will justify the direct 
communication to you of a fact, which, from its novelty and 
decision, must lead to very important results. 

One of the West Essex Militia, ordered to guard the French 
prisoners on board some ships lying in Hamoaze was yesterday 
flogged by the authority of a Lieutenant of the Navy, and 
ostensibly under the Naval Articles of War. 

I have but one opinion of the illegality of the Act, and I have 
conceived it my duty, in the consequence of the Circumstance 
being reported to me, to notify it to you, to whose authority, 
as a General Officer appointed by His Majesty, the West Essex 
Militia, so stationed as Guards, have been and are subservient. 

I likewise deem it my duty, as commanding a Regiment of 
Militia, to request the Aid of Your Authority to prevent the 
repetition of such an infringement upon the decreed priveleges 
of the Militia Force. 

(No. 2, The Brigade Major to Lt.-Col. Duckett.) 
Government House, Plymouth Dock, 
28th Oct., 1809. 

I have the Honor to acknowledge the Receipt of your Letter 
of this day’s date, with its inclosure, both of which I immediately 
laid before Lieut.-General England, and I am directed to acquaint 
you the Lieut.-General possesses no power to interfere with 
the relief of Men doing duty on board the Prison Ships without 
the Authority of the Port-Admiral. 
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The Lieut.-General desires me to suggest to you the illegality 
of punishing any man on shore for military Offences committed 
on board His Majesty’s Ships of War, but if you consider the 
exchange alluded to in your Letter of sufficient importance to 
the Service, the Lieut.-General will make the necessary 
application to the Port-Admiral accordingly. 

(No. 8, Lt.-Col. Duckett to the Brigade Major). 
Plymouth, 
29th Oct., 1809. 

In acknowledging the Honor of Your Letter of the 28th instant, in 
which you are directed by Lieut.-General England to acquaint me 
that he possesses no power to interfere with the relief of men doing 
duty on board of Prison Ships without the Authority of the Port- 
Admiral, I presume I am to understand, as the Opinion of the 
Lieut.-General, that the West Essex Militia, so Stationed, as guards, 
on board of Prison Ships, are no longer under the Command of the 
Local General, but under the authority of the Port-Admiral. 

With respect to the illegality which the Lieut.-General attaches 
to the punishment of men on shore for military offences committed 
on board of His Majesty’s Ships of War, the Extension of that 
Opinion to the Militia Serving is to me, as a Militia Officer, entirely 
novel and upon which I may be premitted to entertain some 
difference of Opinion, as it seems to deviate from those principles 
upon which the Militia of Great Britain are dnderstood! to have 
been formed, and to contradict those enactments and those 
provisions by which they are regulated and secured and this 
is the more important, because it forms the first and. clearest 
answer to that protection which I solicited as Commanding a 
Regiment of Militia from the Lieut.-General in my Letter of the 
25th inst.; and demonstrates his practical and official belief 
of the subjection of Militia men to the naval Articles of War. 

I certainly consider the change of One Serjeant and two privates 
on shore for one Serjeant and two privates on board the Panther 
of sufficient importance to the Service to renew my application 
to the Lieut.-General for this purpose. 

[No replies could be found in the Entry Books]. 


Returns of the Recruiting Parties of the East Essex Regiment 
of Militia. Porchester, 
llth July, 1813. 
Serjts. Cpls. Dmrs. Pvts. 
Depot Colchester, Capt. T. W. Maybey 1 1 2 
Coggeshall, Lt. John Bell 1 - 
Halsted 1 1 
Braintree - 1 
1 


Dunmow 

Walden 

Sudbury (Suffolk) 
Hadleigh (Suffolk) 
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(Lt.-Col. Boggis to Lord Braybrooke). 
Sheffield, 
Aug. 80, 1813. 
The West Essex Regt. under my command having received 
orders to hold itself in readiness to embark at Liverpool for 
Ireland on the shortest notice and there being three Serjeants, 
four Corporals, one Drum and forty-three Privates who have 
not volunteered their services; I have to request to know 
whether if they would volunteer at the present time, the bounty 
of two Guineas might be allowed them. I have reason to think 
under these circumstances that this Regiment would embark 
almost complete. 
[The West Essex Militia was in Athlone on 10th December, 
1818, and the number of men who volunteered from it was 184]. 


Lord Sidmouth to the Officers Commanding the East and West 
Essex Militia and others. 
Whitehall, 
Nov. 18th, 1814. 
Notwithstanding the termination of the war with France, it 
is nevertheless the Prince Regent’s wish and intention to order 
the disembodying of the remaining Regiments to take place with 
as little delay as may be consistent with a due regard to the public 
safety, and he trusts that, until that period shall arrive, the conduct 
of the Men will be marked by that steady attention to their duty 
and to the commands of their Officers by which it has been 
uniformly distinguished since they have been embodied. 
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Bannockburn, 9. 

Basing House (siege), 85. 
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Calais (siege), 13. 
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Edgehill, 80. 
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Beard, Captain, encounter with, 109. 

Becontree, 15, 37, 57, 92. 
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—, battle of, 19. 
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—, rates of pay, 180. 
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Blakeney, Maj. J. E.C., 188. 
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Bohun, William de, Earl of Northamp- 
ton, 10. 

Bolsover Castle, 85. 

Boom, construction of, 45. 

Bordeaux, 7. 

Boston, garrison at, 100. 

Botetourte, John de, 9 

Bourchier, Sir James, 69. 


Bourchier, Henry, Lord, Count of Eu,21. 


Bounty, to recruits, 145. 

—. for raising volunteers, 143. 

Bowen, Captain H. ne 178, 179. 

Boxstede, Ralph de, 7 

Boyfield, Hugh, 44. 

Brace, Lieut.-Colonel F. E., 165. 

Bradenham, Lionel de, pardoned, 17. 

—, —, raid on Colchester, 17. 

—, —, treaty with, 18. 

Braintree, 13, 60. 

Bramston, John, extract from diary of, 
80. 

Breda, 70. 

Bren, Llewelyn, revolt of, 9. 

Brentwood, 15, 40, 60, 65, 142. 

Brest, 58. 

Brihtnoth, 1, 2, 3, 4. 

—, death of, 4. 

Brito, Ranulf, 6. 

Brittany, 6. 

Browne, Anthony, 36. 

—, Major-General, 86, 102. 

Bruce, Robert, 8. 

Bruges, Truce of, 18. 
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Buckle, Colonel E., 180. 
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-—, —, death of, 152. 
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—, ladders and hurdles for, 15. 
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Cambridge Castle, garrison at, 100. 

Campbell, Lieut.-General, 129. 

Camp Royal, see Tilbury. 

Camperdown, relief for relatives of sea- 
men who fell at, 155. 

Canute, King, 5. 

Canvey Island, 123. 

Capel, Lord, command of astern 
Association, 109. 

-——, —, executed, 114. 

—, Gamaliel, 36. 

Carne, Lieut.-Colonel, 153. 

Castle Queenborough, 46. 
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Green, 85. 

Cawdor, Earl, 146. 

Cecil, Sir Robert, 61, 68. 

Cely, Family of, 23. 
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Chafford, 37, 57, 92. 
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77, 
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79. 


—, surrender of, 106. 

Charles, 11, restoration of, 121. 
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Chester, 58, 67. 

—, Thomas, 68. 
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and Hertfordshire, 13, 15. 

Colchester, 12, 13, 14, 37, 57, 65, 73, 92, 
115, 117, 128, 142. 

—, Abbot of, complaint against, 17. 
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5. 
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and men, 68. 
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17. 
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—, siege of, 91, 112. 

“* Colchester Shavers,” 113. 

Coligny, Admiral, 47. 

Colliers Reach, 3. 

Colne, river, 5. 
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ford, 177. 
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Colvin, Lieut.-Colonel C. H., 177, 180. 

—, —, made Companion of the Bath, 
185. 
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Peace, Winchester, Statute of 

Companies, change in designation, 128. 

—, constitution of, 36. 
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—, rules and regulations, 39, 149. 

Conduct Money, 29, 55, 57, 58, 74. 

—, —, claim against Crown for, 70. 

—,—, rate levied for, 75. 

Connis, Lieut.-Colonel Francis, 125. 
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13 
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vice, 1, 5. 

Contracts for long service, 13. 
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—, Colonel, H. J., 160. 

Cooke, Sir Anthony, 66. 

Corunna, 56. 

County Commissioners, appointed, 119. 

—, —, declaration of, 120, 121. 

oven: Solemn League and, signing 
of, 97. 

Coxheath Camp, 134. 

Crecy, battle of, 13, 16. 

Crimean War, 161. 

Crocker, Lieut.-Colonel, A. A., 188. 

Croft, Lieut.-Colonel Page, 180. 

Cromwell, Oliver, appeals for pay of 
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—, —, Captain-General, 118. 
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118. 
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Cropredy Bridge, 86. 

Crosby, Sir Pierce, 73. 

Crotoy Castle, Captain of, 21. 

Crozen, 57. 

Crumbewell, John de, 9. 

Currie, Brig.-General, 185. 

Dagworth, John de, complaint of, 10. 

Dakins, Colonel, 86 

Danes, granted unmolested passage, 3. 

—, stronghold and base of the, 3 

—, victory at Maldon, 4 

Darcy, Brian, 36. 

—, Sir Thomas, 28. 

Davies, Captain John, 57. 

Defence, methods, 2, 7, 19, 46. 

-—, disposition of bands, 40. 

—, fortifications inspected, 28. 

Dengie, 15, 37, 56, 92, 142. 

Derby, Earl of, 12. 

Desertion, gibbets erected as warning 
against, 74. 

—, penalty for harbouring deserters, 
102. 

—, proceedings against, 93. 

—-, punishment, 170. 

—-, trouble with deserters, 103. 

Desbrowe, Lieut.-Colonel Benjamin, 125 

Despenser, Hugh le, 6 

Despensers, rule of, 12. 

Disney, Lieut.-Colonel bk. J., 165 

Donewyz, Peter de, 8 

Dordrecht, 12. 

Douglas, Colonel, 164. 

Dovercourt, 73. 

Drake, Sir Francis, 55. 

Drayton, Thomas de, 15. 
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66, 67, 88, 90, 128, 161, 164, 166. 

—, —, allowance for, 58. 

—, —, shortage of clothing, 128. 

—, —, changes in, 161, 164. 
—, —, rules and regulations, 149. 


, Duckett, Lieut.-Colonel, resigns, 156. 


Dunkirk, 69. 

Dunmow, 15, 37, 56, 92, 142. 

Dutch War, the, 122. 

Dyott, Major-General, 156. 

Ealdorman, 1. 

Earls Colne, diarist of, see Josselyn. 

East India Company, 167. 

—, —, —, depot at Warley, 171. 

—, —, —, transfer of rights, 174. 

Ecclesale, Richard, 15. 

Edgehill, battle of, 80. 

Edmund, son of Eleanor, 6. 

Edward I, campaigns in Scotland, 8. 

—, death of, 8. 

Edward II, marriage and coronation 
of, 8 

—, death of, 12. 

Edward III, campaigns of, 12. 

Edward IV, expedition to France, 22. 

Edward, Prince, 12. 

Eicke, Ensign, 164. 

Eleanor, Queen, 6. 

—, Edmund, son of, 6. 
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review, 36, 37, 38. 

—, —, Visit to Tilbury Camp, 53. 

Ely, Abbey of, burial of Brihtnoth 
at, 4. 

Epping, 109, 142. 
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during civil war, 91, 93. 
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76, 79, 82, 100, 108, 122. 

—, ladders and hurdles for Calais, sup- 
plied by, 15. 

—-, Monasteries of, plot to dethrone 
Henry IV, 21. 

—, Earl of, command of Parliamentary 
Forces, 83. See also Bohun, Hum- 
phrey de Mandeville. 

—, Sheriff of, see Coggeshall, Henxte- 
worth, Keterych, Raynford. 

—, Vice-Admiral of, 126. 

Essex Committee, appeal of, 92. 

Essex Rifles, see Militia, Essex, 2nd (or 
East). 

Essex Standing Committee, eager to find 
Arms, 100. 

Establishment, 29, 30, 33, 38, 69, 91, 
124, 128, 129, 140, 144, 151, 156, 
175, 178. 

Everard, Sir Richard, 118. 

Eu, Count of, see Bourchier. 

Fairfax, Sir Thomas, 90, 104, 108, 110. 

Farr, Colonel Henry, 82, 108, 112, 114. 

Faussett, Lieut.-Colonel Godfrey, 182. 

Felixstowe, 3rd Essex at, 185. 

Fenwick, John, 87. 

Feudal levy, 1, 5. 
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Feudal system, Militia under the, 1 

Fillol, John, 12. 
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143. 
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—, defence of, 137. 

Fishguard, landing of French at, 146. 
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FitzSimon, Richard, 6. 

FitzWalter, Benjamin, Earl, 126. 

—, Robert, of Dunmow, 5, 6, 8, 12. 

FitzWilliam, Adam, 6. 

Flanders, landing of the Earl of Derby, 
12. 

Fleet, Admiral of, 12, 76. 

Fleetwood, Lieut.-General, 
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—, Lieut.-Colonel Slane, 165. 

Formby, Lieut. M., 164. 
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8, 12. 
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—, War in, 26, 142. 

—, declaration of War with, in 1756, 
126. 

Freeman, ensign, 1338. 

Freshwell, see Uttlesworth. 

Frobisher, Admiral, death of, 57. 

Funds, various, instituted, 129. 

Furlough, granted, 150. 

Fyrd, see General levy. 

Gallipoli, landing at, 181. 

Galsworthy, Major A. J., 176. 
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Gascoigne (or Guasconi), Sir George, 

arrest of, 114. 
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Gatton, Euginey, 37. 
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George III, visits Warley, 169. 

George V, coronation of, 178. 

Gibbets, erection of, 74. 
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Militia, 130. 

Godric, 4 

Godwig, 4. 

Gordon relief expedition, 166. 

Goring, Lord, 109. 

Grant, Francis, 44. 

Gravesend, 43. 
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Gray, Sir Henry, 33, 43. 

Graye, Roger de, 12. 

Green, Lieut. B. B., 189. 

Grierson, Lieut.-General Sir John. 178. 

Griffin, Sir John, Captain of Tilbury 
Fort, 123. 

Grimston, Sir Harbottle, 96, 108, 113. 
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Guildford, Francis, Karl of, 126. 

Gunmetal, shortage of, 29. 

Gyll, Colonel Brooke Fleming, 1665. 

Hadelegh, William, 18. 

Hale, Captain F., 136. 

Halls, Corporal William, death of, 154. 

Hardrada, Harold, defeat of, at Stam- 
ford, 5. 

Harlakenden, 
General, 88. 

Harleston, Sir Clement, 25, 27. 

Harlow, 38, 57, 92. 

Harold, King, 5 

Harris, Arthur, 36. 

Harris (Herris), William, 37. 


115. 


William, Commissary 


—_———<—<———— 


INDEX. 


Harrison, Captain, 143. 
—, Major-General, 115. 
Havre, siege of, 29. 
Harvey, Colonel William, 129. 
—, Harwich, 8,7, outraged, 156. 
8, 12, 19, 20, 28, 40, 41, 
Bere 
—, eiaeiéa by French, 21. 
—., Earl of Holland appointed Governor, 
74. 
—, fort reconstructed, 69. 
—, garrison, 180. 
—, rebuilding of defensive works, 96. 
—, Town Clerk of, 185. 
Hastings, Sir Ralph, 24. 
—, William, lord, 24. 
Havering, 37, 56, 92. 
Hay, Lieut.-Colonel, 172. 
Haynes, Major, 106. 
Hearthband, 2. 
.“ Hedbarowes,’ ’ 41. 
Hedingham 14. 
Hedingham Castle, captured by John, 5. 
Heneage, Sir Thomas, 33. 
Henry III, campaigns of, 6. 
—, dispute with Barons, 6. 
—, letters of protection granted by, 6 
Henry V, operations in Normandy, 21. 
oo VIII, campaign against France, 
6 
——, encourages the use of Artillery, 43. 
—, Militia as bodyguard, 26. 
Henxteworth, John de, Sheriff of Essex 
and Hertfordshire, 14, 
Heralds, the King’s, 24. 
Hereford, Joan, Countess of, as com- 
missioner of array, 20. 
—, Earl of, see Bohun. 
Herris, see Harris. 
Hertfordshire, Sheriff of, see Coggeshall, 
Henxteworth, Keterych, Raynford. 
Heybridge, 3. 
Hill, Lord, 171. 
—, Lieut.-Colonel F. C., 166. 
Hinckford, 15, 37, 56, 57, 92, 142. 
Holcroft, Lieut.-Colonel St. John, 89. 
Holland, Government responsible for 
pay of English troops, 60. 
—, service in, 65. 
—, Earl of, Captain and Governor of 
Harwich, 74. 
Holroyd, Lieut.-Colonel T. S., 165. 
Honywood, Sir Thomas, 86, 90, 113, 
118. 
Horses, description of, 66, 67. 
—., value of, 10. 
Horsham Camp, 156. 
Hotham, Sir Charles, 79. 
Howard, Major-General, 129. 
Howe, General Sir William, 148. 
Hundred Rolls, 8. 
Hundred Years’ War, 12. 
Hunt, Lieut.-Colonel, 140. 
Huntingdon, garrison at, 100. 
Hurleston, Sir Edmund, 38. 
Hutchinson, Lieut.-Colonel Richard, 
125. 
Hutton, 15. 
Hythe, the, seized, 113. 


INDEX. 


Tiford, 142. 

Indemnity, Act of, 108. 

Indian Mutiny, outbreak of, 173, 174. 

Inoculation, instituted, 181. 

Insurance offered for the cost of a sub- 
stitute, 141. 

Ireland, rebellion in, 67. 

Ironsides, the, 84. 

—, Edmund, 5. 

ae of France, wife of Edward II 
8, 12. 

Jesus, Guild of the Fraternity of, 23. 

John, King, 5. 

Johnson, Dr., visits Warley Barracks, 
167. 

Jones, Mr., duel with Lieut. Sturgeon, 
137. 

—, Captain Jesse, 162. 

—, Captain William, death of, 133. 

Joscelyn, Lord, 161. 


Josselyn, Rev. Ralph, extract from diary 


of, 80, 84, 105, 107, 111, 114, 117. 
Kemmis, Major-General, 152. 
Keppel, Admiral, acquittal of, 135. 
Keterych, Roger, Sheriff of Essex and 

Hertfordshire, 14. 

Keyes, Admiral Sir Roger, 185. 

King’s birthday, honoured, 133, 137. 

King’s German Legion, 152. 

Eee Service, abolished, 1. 

Knolles, Robert, 14. 

Labourers, ordinance concerning, 10, 11, 

Ladders and hurdles, for the siege of 
Calais, 15. 

Lambourn, William de, 7. 

Lancaster, Edmund of, death of, 7. 

Lancaster, Henry of, 20. 

Lancers, at Agincourt, 21. 

Landguard Point, 28. 

—, building of fort, 69. 

—, —, Governor of Fort, 114. 

—, —, attack on Fort, 122. 

Landguard Road, 28. 

Langewode, John de, complaint of, 10. 

Laud, Archbishop, complaint against 
soldiers, 75. 

Layton, Captain, 164. 

Leake, John Martin, of Thorpe Hall, 

Thorpe-le-Soken, 130. 

Lee, see Leigh. 
Lee, William, reported hung at the Old 

Bailey, 146. 

Le Cateau, 181. 

Leicester, Lord, Captain General, 41. 

—, —, command of Tilbury Camp, 42. 

Leigh, Lee, 40, 41. 

—,—, port of embarkation, 61. 

—, Robert, 36. 

Leslie, Lieut.-Colonel, 173. 

mae of Protection, granted by Henry 
, 6. 

Levy-en-Masse Act, 144. 

Lewes, battle of, 6. 

Lexden, see Tendring. 

Lexden Heath, review on, 133. 

Lincoln, occupied, 85. 

Lindsay, Major-General Sir D., 169. 

Linton, rising at, 113. 

Lisbon, 55, 
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Lisle, Sir George, death of, 114. 

Lloyd, Colonel Evan, 125. 

Loans, to the Treasury, 21. 

—, forced loan by Charles I, 73. 

London, arrangements to resist Ar- 
mada, 49. 

—, defence of, against Prince Charles 
Stuart, 115. 

—, Militia as garrison for the Tower, 
161. 

—, bishop of, 6. 

Lord-Lieutenant, 1, 41, 55, 56, 57, 69, 
76, 122, 126. 

Louis of France, towns ceded to, 5, 6. 

rs XI, financial offer to Edward IV, 
22. 

Low Countries, protection of trade with, 
5. 

—, —, service in, 60. 

Lucas, Sir Charles, 85, 109. 

—,—, —, death of, 114. 

—, Lieut.-Colonel James, 165. 

—., Sir John, 79. 

—, Sir Thomas, 29, 36. 

Lucy, Timothy, 37. 

Luddite Riots, 156. 

Lumley, Sir Martin, 93. 

Lyme Regis, garrison at, 100. 

Lyons, Richard de, of London, 18. 

Lyouns, Richard Al, 43. 

Maccus, 3, 4. 

Magna Charta, 5. 

Maitland, Captain E. M., 178. 

Maldon, 12, 35, 37, 57, 65, 71, 73. 

—, battle of, 1, 2, 3, 4. 

—, Danish victory at, 4. 

—, grant from Parliament, 81. 

—, song of, I, 2. 

Malpractices, alleged, 9, 17, 62. 

Manchester, Ear! of, 85. 

Mandeville, Geoffrey de, Earl of Essex, 
besieged at Pleshey, 5. 

Manningtree, 12, 15, 18. 

Mansfield, Count Ernst, 70. 

March, Edward, Ear! of, 21. 

Markham, Richard de, 8. 

Marston Moor, battle of, 85. 

Maryon, Captain, 143. 

Masham, Captain Sir Francis, 125. 

—, Sir William, 93, 118. 

Matthews, Colonel Joachim, 117. 

Maxey, Anthony, 36. 

Maynard, Lord, 75, 119. 

—, Hon. Charles Henry, 160, 161. 

Mazeres, Colonel, 89. 

Mead, Rev. Joseph, 74. 

Medway, river, 123. 

Mersea, 3, 5, 12, 28. 

—, East, 41. 

Mersea Island, garrison at, 1165. 

Mildenhall, Robert de, 14. 

Mildmay, Sir Henry, death of, 121. 

—-, Sir Thomas, 33, 43. 

Military service, development of, 5, 

—-.—, Militia as a system of, 1. 

Militia, abolished, 177. 

—., and the Protectorate, 118. 

—, command and control of, 1, 25. 

—-, developed from fyrd, 1. 
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Militia, during the Civil War, 76. 

—, numbering of battalions by lot, 
160, 161. 

—, policy of Edward ITI, 13. 


—, reconstituted by Parliament (1661), 1 


—, reorganized under Henry VII, 24; 
Pitt, 127; in Nineteenth Century, 
160. 

—, reported on, to Venetian Govern- 
ment, 27. 

—, resolutions by, 78, 79. 

—., substitutes for service with, 141. 

—, system of military service, 1. 

—, territorial system applied, 164. 

—, under the Feudal System, 1. 

—, Volunteers into Regular Army, 157. 

—, Commissioners of, 118, 120. 

—,—, orders to, 115, 116, 119. 

—, county, organization of, 90. 

—, Essex, earliest records of, 1. 

—,—, drawing of lots for precedence, 
142 


— period of permanent service, 129. 
ing’s bodyguard, 25, 26. 
uotas raised, 29. 
—, ommissioners of, orders to, 115, 
116. 
—,—, 2nd (or East), details of service 
with, 147. 
—,—, —, —, dress, 128, 161, 166. 


coeree Pica 
aes ama 

—_,—, 

ae | 


—, —, —, —, known as Essex Rifles, 
161. 
—,—, —, —, known as 3rd Battalion 


Essex Regiment, 164. 
—,-—,—-, movements of, 132, 
434, 135, 136, 153, 155, 161. 


—,— — —,} numbered XIV, 160. 

—,—,—,—, presented with new col- 
ours, 163. 

—,—,—, —, reviewed in Hyde Park, 


161. 

—,—,-—,—, service in Ireland, 152, 
188 ; South Africa 175; War, 1914- 
_ 1918, 188. 
= South (or Supplementary), 159. 
—, —, —, —, dissolved, 160. 
—,—,—, —, drafts from, 150, 151. 
—,—,—, —, movements of, 160. 
—,—,—,-—, numbered XIX, 160. 
—,—, lst (or West), dress, 128, 161. 
—,—,—, —, known as 4th Battalion 
Essex Regiment, 165. 

—,—,—, —, service in Ireland, 156. 

—, —, —-, —, movements of, 130, 137, 
139, 140, 145, 146, 151, 153-157. 


Monasteries, implicated in a plot 
against aie V, 21. 

Monk, George, Duke of Albemarle, 122. 

—,—, son, ra3D. 


Montfort, Simon de, 6, 7. 

Montford, John de, 9 

Montgomery, Sir Thomas, of Faulk- 
bourne Hall, 22. 

Morgan, Sir Thomas, 47. 

Mounteney de Essex, John de, 11. 

Mullingar, 152. 

Murray, General, 178. 

Musters, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 18, 56, 67, 72, 
77, 127, 128, 132, 133. 


Musters, counteracted by Parliament, 79. 

—, forbidden by Charles I, 77. 

—, Commissioners, 30. 

—.-—, warrant addressed to, 33. 

—., Marshal, 46. 

—, Master, 30, 36, 59, 68, 71. : 

—,—, pay, defrayed by parish rate, 72. 

—, —, counties ordered to maintain, 74. 

Mutiny, impressed men, 73. 

—,in the Navy, 147. 

—, of men sent to Cadiz, 70. 

—, whilst in billets, 75. 

Naseby, battle of, 86, 104, 105. 

Navarre, Henry of, Essex men with, 
56, 57. 

Navy, mutiny in, 147. 

Neave, Lieut.-Colonel A. T. Digby, 165. 

—,—, death of, 175. 

Neville, Hugh de, 11. 

—,-—, complaint of, 9. 

Newbury, battle of, 86. 

Newcastle, Earl of, 83, 97. 

New Hall, camp at, 109. 

New Model Army, authorized, 86. 

—,—, —, Essex and the, 103. 

—,—,—, soldiers rebel against dis- 
bandment, 106, 107. 

Newport Pagnell, 88. 

——,—, garrison at, 100. 

Nicholas, Master of the Scholars, at 
Barking, 15. 

Nieupoort, battle of, 60. 

Nightingale, Sir Thomas, 95. 

Norfolk, Thomas, Earl of, 12. 

Norris, Sir John, 47, 55. 

Northampton, Ear! of, 
William de 

Northey Island, stronghold and base 
of the Danes, 3. 

Norton, Samuel, charge against, 61. 

Norwich, ceded to Louis, 6 

Olaf, King of Norway, 1, 2. 

Ongar, 15, 38, 57, 71, 92. 

Orange, William of, landing of, 125. 

Ordinances, see Statutes. 

Orford, ceded to Louis, 5 

Orwell, river, 12, 19, 28. 

—-, landing of the French, 5. 

—, —, Queen Isabella, 12. 

Overseas, service for, by contract, 5. 

—,-—,cost of equipment, 65. 

—,—, illegality of, 64. 

—,—, methods adopted, 65. 

Owen, Brigadier-General Cunliffe, 188. 

Oxford, Earl of, 124; see also Vere, 
John de. 

—, Richard, Ear! of, 21. 

Oyer and Terminer, commission of, 
9, 10. 

Page, Sergeant William, death of, 155. 

Palmer, William of Maldon, 6 

Panfield, 75. 

Panta’s Stream, see Blackwater, river. 

Papists, orders against, 125. 

Pardons, grant of, 7, 16, 17. 

Parker, Lieut.-General, 138, 170. 


see Bohun, 


| —-, Robert le, 15, 16. 


Parliament, and the Militia during the 
Civil War, 77. 


INDEX. 


Parliament, and the New Model Army, 
106. 

—, approves offer of Sir Charles Barring- 
ton, 89. 

—, petition to, from Essex, 76, 79, 82, 
100, 108, 122. 

Parliamentary Army, Essex contribu- 
tion. 81. 

—,—, treatment of prisoners, 113. 

Parma, Duke of, 33, 54. 

Paterson, Colonel A. M., 175. 

Pay, rates of, 14, 150. 

—, appeal for, by Cromwell, 84. 

—, demand for increase, 87. 

—,for relief of fellow prisoners, 152. 

—, for relief of relatives, 155. 

—, of troops at Tilbury, 51. 

—., to be supplied by the parishes, 102. 

—, whilst in Holland, 60. 


Paris, Archdeacon of, prisoner of war, 17. 


Peace, conservators appointed, 9. 

—, petition of Essex inhabitants, 82. 

—, petition of Justices of, 79. 

Peacock, Robert, 30, 36. 

Peasants’ Revolt, ~19. 

Peirson, General, 134. 

Pensions, grant of, 57. 

Petition, of Essex inhabitants to Parlia- 
ment, 76, 79, 82, 100, 108, 122. 

Petre, Lord, 125. 

—,—, and visit of George III, to War- 
ley, 169. 

—, Sir John, 36. 

Pevers, Richard, 11. 

Picquigny, Edward IV ratifies treaty 
at, 22. 

Pierce, Sir Edmond, 121. 

Pierson, Lieut.-General, 

Pilgrimage of Grace, 25. 

Pioneers, 36. 

Pirton, Edmund, 37. 

Pitt, Captain, 157. 

Pitt, William, reorganises Militia, 127. 

Pleshey, siege of, 5. 

Poitou, 6. 

Pondicherry, taking of, celebrations of, 
132. 

Portsmouth, letters of protection, dated 
at, 6. 

Posse comitatus, 9. 

Poundage, levying of, 18, 43. 

Poyntz, John, 44. 

Press gang, employed, 56, 71, 75, 96, 
97, 1U1, 103. 

Preston, Gilbert de, 6. 

Pretender, the Old, 126. 

—, the Young, 126. 

Prisoners, rules and regulations, 152. 

—, treatment of, by Varliamentarians, 
113. 

Prittlewell, Guild of the Fraternity of 
Jesus, 23. 

—, Prior of, 19. 

Privy Council, 30, 33, 41, 51, 52, 565, 
58, 69, 73, 74. 

Prize money, allocated, 114. 

Prizes, shooting for, encouraged, 74. 

Protectorate, its reference to the Militia, 
118. 


169. 


Provisions, see Victuals. 

Provost Marshal, appointment of, 42. 

Prowse, Lieut.-Colonel G. W., 165. 

Queen’s Birthday, honoured, 150, 153. 

Radenhale, William de, 15. 

Radewell, Hugh de, 14. 

Rainsford, Major-General R., 138. 

Ration money, see subsistence. 

Rayleigh, Lady, address at presentation 
of colours, 164. 

Raynes, Captain, 59, 68. 

Raynford, Sir Lawrence, 24. 

Rebow, Colonel Isaac Martin, 129. 

—, —, retirement, 136. 

Recruits, Bounties to, 145. 

—, cost of securing, 71. 

—, method of securing, 60, 71, 142. 

—.,reform, urged by Sir John Smyth, 
62. 


—, overseas service, cost of equipment, 


65. 

—,—, methods adopted, 65. 

—,—, by contract, 5. 

Reduction Act, 160. 

Regimental Mascot, 184. 

Regimental Mess, instituted, 129. 

Regular Army, transfers to, 140, 152, 
157 


Requisitions, for arms and armour, 29. 

—, complaint against, 67, 95, 96. 

Review, orders, 134. 

Revolution, the, 124. 

Raynesford, Sir John, 25. 

Rich, Charles, 108. 

—, Edmund, 37. 

—, Colonel Nathaniel, 86, 99. 

Richard II, 18. 

Rigby, Colonel F. H., 152, 160. 

Robertson, Sir William, 1865. 

Rocheford, Nicholas de, 6. 

—, Robert de, 12. 

Rochford, 15, 19, 37, 57, 92, 143. 

—, Lord, contest with Cavaliers, 84. 

—, Lord, death of, 139. 

—, William Henry, Ear! of, 126. 

Romford, 65. 95, 128. 

Romford Division Committee, 106. 

Rossiter, Colonel, 106. 

Royalist County Association, 83. 

Royalists, declaration of, 122. 

—, march of, 110. 

—, revolt of, 107. 

—, Scottish, march on London, 115. 

Ruggles-Brise, Colonel Sir Samuel B., 
16], 165. 

Rules and Regulations, 39, 149. 

—, with prisoners, 152. 

Rundle, General Sir Leslie, 183. 

Rutland, Edmund, Earl of, 21. 

Saffron Walden, 13, 26, 65, 90, 106. 

St. Albans, Abbot of, 6. 

St. John’s Abbey, seizure of, 113. 

St. Osyth, 12, 28: 

“Salisbury Insurrection,” 117. 

Salisbury, Marquis of, 181. 


' —, prebendary of, 6. 


—, Richard, Earl] of, 21. 
Saltcote, 12. 
Sandwich, 17. 
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Savill, Lieut.-Colonel J. E., 165. 

Sayers, Colonel, 111. 

Scothard, Walter, 13. 

Scotland, Essex contributes towards 
loan to, 93. 

Seditious handbills, reward offered, 154. 

Self-Denying Ordinance, 86, 103. 

Senlac, battle of, 5. 

Seven Years’ War, the, 127. 

Sheerness, Dutch at, 123. 

Sheffield Castle, 85. 

Sheppey, 3. 

Sheriff, 1, 6, 9, 25, 27. 

Ship Money, issue of writs for, 74. 

Ships, see transport. 

Sleaford, 865. 

Smallpox, outbreak of, 136, 149, 175. 

Smith, Isaac, Surgeon, 117. 

Smyth, Sir John, charge against, for 
sedition, 62-64. 

Smyth, William, 36. 

Smythe, Sir William, 139. 

Solemn League and Covenant, signing 
of, 97. 

Somerset, Lieut.-General Lord Fitzroy, 
171. 

Southey Creek, 3. 

Sparrow, Colonel, 89. 

—, Major Robert, 112. 

Special Reserve, formation of, 177. 

Spiltimber, Quartermaster John, 156. 

Spurs, battle of the, 25. 

Stamford, battle of, 5. 

Staple, merchants of, 23. 

Stakey House, 85. 

Stansted, parish, complaint of, 95. 

Statutes, Bow and Arrow, 35. 

—, Defence, 20. 

---, Labourers, 10, 11. 

—, Levy-en-Masse, 144. 

—, Militia Act, 122, 127. 

—, Protectorate, the, 118. 

—, Reduction Act, 160. 

—., Self-Denying Ordinance, 86. 

Steevens, Ensign G., 131. 

Steuart, Colonel Sir Hugh, 176. 

Strutt, Lieut.-Colonel J. H., 140. 


Sturgeon, Lieut., duel with Mr. Jones, 137. 


Sturmy, John de, Admiral of the Fleet, 
12. 

Sturrey, Thomas, 143, 145, 147. 

Subsistence or Ration money, 150. 

Substitutes, bounties paid for, 142. 

—, privilege of providing, 141. 

Suffolk, Charles William, Ear! of, 126. 

-—, Henry, Karl of, 126. 

Swallow, Major, 107. 

Swynburne, Adam de, 17. 

Sydney, Sir Robert, 47. 

Symonds, Richard, extracts from diary 
of, 105. 

Tate, General, 146. 

Temple, James, Governor of Tilbury 
Fort, 96. 

Templer, Major Dudley, 116. 
Tendring and Lexden, 15, 37, 56, 92, 
113, 116, 143. 
Territorial System, 

Militia, 164. 


applied to the 
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| Texel, the engagement off, 117. 


Thames, French entry into, 18. 

—, seizure of ships for transports, 21. 

Thirty Yoars’ War, Essex quota, 70. 

Thomas, Major-General, 156. 

Thomond, Henry, Earl of, 126. 

Thompson, Captain R. N., 182. 

Thurstable, 37, 57, 92, 116. 

Tickhill Castle, 85. 

Tilbury, 41, 43. 

—, camp at, 42. 

—,-—, visit of Queen Elizabeth, 53-55, 

—,—, cost of, 50. 

—,—,command of, 42. 

—,—, officers, 47-50. 

—,—,known as Camp Royal, 42. 

see James Temple, Governor of, 
6. 

—, —, Sir John Griffin, Captain of, 123. 

—., West, 28, 41. 

Tollesbury, 12. 

Tonnage, levying of, 18, 43. 


| Trained bands, 28, 67, 90, 102. 


—, petition of, 76, 78. 

—, strength of, 38, 39. 

Training, absence from, warrant 
issued, 56. 

—, allowance, 60. 

—, changes in, 177. 

—, depots for, 165. 

—., field days, 150. 

—, Guards’ exercises, 142. 

—,in 1915, 182. 

—,of Supplementary Militia, 159. 

—-, orders, 31, 71, 72, 74. 

—. payment for training Archers, 35. 

Transport, Ships, 9, 19. 


' —-,-—, ordered to join Fleet, 12. 


—, —, seizure of, 6, 7, 21. 

Treasury, loans to, 21. 

—, payments from, 44. 

Trussell, Sir William, 24. 

Twiddye, Mr., 42. 

Twitty, Captain, 59. 

Twyford Green, contest with Cavaliers 
at, 85. 

Tyrell, Sir John T., 160. 

—, Thomas, 14, 22. 

Tyrrell, Colonel Sir Charles, 125. 

Tyrone, rising in, 66. 

Ulting, Guild at, 23. 

Uniform, see Dress. 

Uttlesford, 15, 56, 76, 92. 

Uttlesworth and Freshwell, 25, 37, 56, 
92, 142. 

Vagrants, detention of, 57. 

—, for overseas service, 65. 

Vane, Sir H., 60. 

Van Tromp, 117. 

Venner’s plot of 1661, 100. 

Vere, Aubrey de, 18. 

—-, John de, Earl of Oxford, 12, 13. 

Veres, de, 5. 

Verly, Philip de, 12. 

Victoria, Queen, 175. 

Victuals, allowance for, 61. 

—, collectors of, 15. 

—, payment for, 8, 15, 16, 52. 

—, provisions supplied, 7, 8, 9, 10, 15. 


INDEX. 


Victuals, transport of, 15, 16. 

Vigo, 56. 

Volunteer companies, raising of, 144. 

Volunteers, from Militia to Regular 
Army, 157. 

Wadsworth, Captain, 84. 

Waldegrave, John, Earl of, 139. 

Walden, 143. 

—, Little, 26. 

Wales, Prince of, 8. 

Walker, Captain, 166. 

—, Captain Sir Walter, 29. 

—, Lieut.-Colonel F. Smart, 165. 

Wallace, execution of, 8. 

Waller, Sir William, 85, 86, 98. 

Wallgrave, Edward, 36. 

Walters, Lieut.-Colonel E. F., 182. 

Waltham, 57, 92. 

Waltham Cross, 13. 

War, 1914-1919, 180-189. 

—,—, tablet in memoriam unveiled, 
189. 

Warenne, John, Earl of, 7. 

Warke, William Lord Grey of, 83, 87. 

Warley, headquarters of West Essex, 
164. 


—, Camp, history of, 167-174. 

—, regiments at, 170, 174. 

—, visit to, by George IIT, 169. 

—, visit of Dr. Johnson, 167. 

eae Office, takes over Warley Barracks, 

4. 

Warwick, Earl of, 77, 81, 90. 

—,—, Honorary Colonel, 181. 

—,—-, Admiral of the Fleet, 76. 

—, Richard, Earl of, death of, 22. 

—,—,—, name of ‘“ The Kingmaker,”’ 
22, 
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Wauton, John de, 11. 

—, William de, 14, 18. 

Western, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Sutton, 165. 

Westminster, tournament at, 23. 

Weston, Therom, 36. 

Whalley, Colonel, 110. 

White, Major- General, 157. 

Whitehead, Lieut. -Colonel ¥F. G., 168. 

Wilfrid of Colchester, 6. 

William the Conqueror, 5. 

William and Mary, strength of Militia 
under, 125. 

Williams, Sir Roger, 47. 

Willshire, Colonel Sir Thomas, 172. 

Winchelsea, French entry into, 18. 

Winchester, Statute of, 1, 7, 11, 12. 

—,—, appointment of Commissioners, 


Sir Thomas 


Wingfield House, 85. 

Winstree, 15, 37, 56, 92. 

Winter, Captain F. C., 176. 

Witham, 15, 37, 38, 56, 73, 92, 116, 143. 

Wolmer, John de, 15. 

Woods, commandeered for use of the 
Navy, 100. 

—, Major, 188. 

Woolcombe. General Sir John J., 181. 

Worcester, battle of, 114. 

Wrothe, Robert, 36. 

Wulfmaer, death of, 4. 

Wulfstan, son of Ceola, 3, 4. 

Wynch, Lieut. Wm., 164. 

York, siege of, 85. 

—, Richard, Duke of, 21. 
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